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THE  BASIS  OF  THE  ANTI-CHILD  LABOR  MOVEMENT 
IN  THE  IDEA  OF  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION 


By  Felix  Adler,  Ph.  D., 

Chairman  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


The  National  Committee  holds  at  this  time  its  first  public  con¬ 
ference  in  the  Southern  States.  Let  me,  therefore,  as  its  chairman, 
succinctly  indicate  its  scope  and  purpose.  The  first  point  to  bear 
in  mind  is,  that  the  committee  does  not  propose  to  supplant,  but  to 
supplement,  the  state  and  local  committees ;  it  does  not  intrude  on 
the  province  of  these  committees.  It  stands  ready  to  give  aid  and 
advice,  when  invited  to  do  so.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  stimulated 
the  establishment  of  state  and  local  organizations,  where  previously 
such  organizations  had  not  existed.  Again,  it  is  conducting  impor¬ 
tant  investigations,  which  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  local 
committees. 

The  National  Committee  is  a  kind  of  steering  committee.  It 
keeps  steadily  in  view  the  fact  that  our  country  is  passing  more 
and  more  from  agricultural  into  industrial  conditions ;  and  it  seeks 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  incidental  to  incipient  in¬ 
dustrialism. 

I  have  said  that  the  Child  Labor  Committee  is  national,  not 
only  in  name  but  in  scope  and  purpose.  I  make  this  assertion  be¬ 
cause  all  sections  of  our  country  are  represented  in  it,  because  it 
deals  with  a  problem  common  to  almost  all  the  states,  but  chiefly 
because  this  Committee  is  attempting  to  eradicate  from  among  our 
people  a  practice  which  is  uncongenial  to  American  civilization.  My 
object,  in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal,  will  be  to  indicate  the  deeper 
foundations  on  which  the  attempt  to  abolish  child  labor  rests.  That 
foundation  is,  in  a  word,  the  inconsistency  of  child  labor  with 
Americanism,  with  the  ideas  by  which  American  civilization  is 
characterized.  American  civilization  is  characterized  by  the  spirit 
of  fair  play,  it  is  not  fair  for  the  strong  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weak.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  adult  to  put  the  heavy  burdens  which 
he  ought  to  bear  on  the  weak  shoulders  of  a  child. 

American  civilization  is  characterized  by  compassionateness  to- 
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ward  human  suffering.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  when  that  chord  is 
touched,  is  the  response  so  prompt.  It  does  not  comport  with 
American  civilization  to  behold  without  indignant  pity  the  spectacle 
of  the  sufferings  of  little  children.  I  mean  the  sufferings  caused  by 
forced  and  unnatural  extension  of  the  hours  of  wakefulness ;  the 
sufferings  caused  by  deprivation  of  time  and  opportunity  for  play; 
the  sufferings  caused  by  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  deteriora¬ 
tion  which  is  the  well-nigh  inevitable  consequence  of  premature 
toil. 

But  American  civilization  is  characterized  at  bottom  by  a  still 
more  distinctive  trait,  and  upon  this  I  wish  to  dwell  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  my  command.  Every  civilization  has,  so  to  speak,  its 
keynote,  its  Icit  motif,  its  dominant  principle.  Practices  which  are 
tolerable,  even  justifiable,  in  one  civilization,  are  intolerable  and 
unjustifiable  in  another,  because  in  the  one  case  the  dominant 
principle  permits  and  agrees  with  such  practices,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  dominant  principle  does  not.  Thus,  for  instance,  polygamy 
is  perfectly  tolerable  in  Mohammedan  countries,  because  polygamy 
is  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  principle  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
type  of  civilization  worked  out  under  the  Koran  is  founded  on  the 
worship  of  power,  God  himself  being  regarded  primarily  as  the 
omnipotent,  and  hence  it  has  been  natural  for  the  follower  of  Islam 
to  assert  the  rightful  preeminence  of  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  to  maintain  a  form  of  the  marriage  relation  altogether 
based  on  the  supposed  superiority  of  man  and  inferiority  of  woman. 
But  polygamy  in  Utah  is  intolerable  and  unjustifiable  ;  not  for  abstract 
reasons,  but  because  it  is  uncongenial  to  American  civilization,  for 
American  civilization  has  for  its  dominant  principle  the  moral  equal¬ 
ity  of  '’ll  human  beings,  both  of  men  as  compared  with  men,  and 
of  woman  as  compared  with  man. 

And  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  we  assert  that  child  labor 
is  intolerable  and  unjustifiable,  namely,  because  it  is  contradictory 
to  the  dominant  principle,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  civilization 
which  is  being  developed  on  this  continent.  That  dominant  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  moral  equality  of  all  human  beings,  the  right  of  each 
liuman  being  to  freely  develop  and  even  when  necessary  to  be 
assisted  in  developing  whatever  gifts  of  mind,  whatever  talent, 
whatever  potentialities  Nature  has  given  him.  To  cut  off  de¬ 
velopment,  therefore,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  is  the 
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great  sin.  To  impose  heavy  weights  which  are  bound  to  check 
physical  growth,  and  by  preventing  education  in  the  years  when  the 
intellect  and  the  character  are  formative,  to  stunt  mental  and  moral 
growth,  that  is  the  unpardonable  offense. 

Lincoln  said  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  in  1859:  “There 
are  more  mines  above  the  earth’s  surface  than  below  it.”  What  he 
meant  was,  that  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  the  mass  of  men  is 
a  precious  mine.  We  shall  find  plenty  of  gold  in  it  if  only  we  look 
for  it.  To  bring  this  gold  to  the  surface,  is  to  contribute  in  the 
truest  sense  to  the  national  welfare  and  well  being. 

I  think  that  those  who  commit  the  offense  against  the  child  are 
hypnotized  by  greed ;  I  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community 
to  deliver  them  from  such  obsession,  and  to  bring  home  to  them 
the  sense  of  their  responsibility.  No  one  should  lay  profane  hands 
upon  a  sacred  thing,  and  what  is  more  sacred  than  the  life  of  a 
child,  and  the  hope  for  humanity  that  lies  in  every  child?  In  spoil¬ 
ing  the  child,  we  spoil  the  generation  that  is  to  come  after  us.  In 
laying  the  burden  of  premature  labor  upon  the  young,  we  deprive 
the  Republic  of  the  citizenship  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Before  the  jury  of  the  American  people  we  plead  for  the  child, 
and  before  you  as  a  part  of  that  jury.  Need  we  have  any  appre¬ 
hension  as  to  the  verdict  you  will  return?  Those  of  you  who  are 
strong  men  will  side  with  us  against  taking  advantage  of  the  weak. 
Those  of  you  who  are  parents,  imagining  for  a  moment  your  own 
children  as  taking  the  place  of  those  who  are  at  work  in  the  mills, 
will  cry  out  with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  practice,  and  will 
join  us  in  the  effort  to  save  the  little  ones.  Those  of  you  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  in  the  great  principles  to  which  this  country  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  the  equality  of  men  and  the  progress  of  mankind,  will  join 
us  in  condemning  a  system  that  is  fraught  with  inequality  and  in¬ 
compatible  with  progress.  All  of  you,  I  make  bold  to  believe,  will 
unite  with  us  in  saying  that  the  shield  of  the  state  must  be  held 
over  the  child  to  protect  it,  and  that  the  iniquity  of  child  labor  must 
cease,  wherever  in  this  broad  land  it  now  exists.  The  genius  of 
American  civilization  condemns  it.  Americans,  mindful  of  their 
heritage,  will  unite  to  abolish  it. 
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THE  NEW  VIEW  OF  THE  CHILD 


By  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.D., 

Secretary,  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  Professor  of  Social  Economy, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


On  Wednesday  night  of  this  week,  I  happened  to  sit  at  dinner 
by  the  side  of  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  Brooklyn,  and  raises  cotton 
in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  We  were  discussing  unemployment 
and  the  strange  perversity  of  immigrants  and  others,  which  leads 
them  to  stay  in  the  cities  when  there  is  crying  need  for  their  labor 
on  farms  and  plantations.  He  waxed  eloquent  over  the  splendid 
opportunities  afforded  in  his  section  of  Texas.  Negroes  are  not 
allowed  there,  and  the  field  is  clear  for  the  native  or  the  imported 
white ;  wages  are  good  at  cotton  picking — as  high  this  year  as  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  hundred — but  even  at  sixty  or  seventy-five 
cents  he  assured  me  a  man  with  a  family  could  easily  in  two  or 
three  years  rise  from  the  position  of  a  laborer  to  that  of  a  tenant 
or  landowner.  And  this  is  the  explanation — that  a  man’s  wealth, 
that  is  to  say,  his  income,  depends  on  the  number  of  children  he 
has.  I  asked  him  how  early  the  children  began  to  work,  and  he 
said  without  hesitation,  “At  six  and  younger.  I  recall,”  he  said, 
“one  boy  of  six  who  earned  50  cents  a  day  the  season  through.” 
Pie  had  described  the  way  the  bag  is  slung  about  the  neck  and 
dragged  on  the  ground  behind  so  that  the  picker  may  use  both 
hands.  I  inquired  how  big  a  boy  had  to  be  before  he  was  strong 
enough  to  drag  one  of  these  bags,  and  he  said,  “Well,  you  see  we 
make  the  bag  to  fit  the  child.  I  then  inquired  about  the  schools, 
pointing  out  that  educational  facilities  were  among  the  things 
immigrants  like  to  know  about  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  new 
country,  and  his  answer  was :  “It  is  a  pretty  rough  country. 
School  is  kept  during  the  months  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  in 
the  fields.  We  let  them  go  in  planting  time  and  cultivating  time 
and  picking  time,  and  there  are  short  terms  in  January  and  in  July 
and  August  when  there  is  no  work  to  be  done.”  “I  admit,”  he 
said,  “that  is  not  ideal,  but  then  there  is  a  saying  down  there  that 
ignorance  and  cotton  naturally  go  together.” 
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Finally  I  asked  him,  “And  what  is  the  effect  of  cotton  picking 
throughout  the  season  on  the  health  and  strength  and  growth  of 
the  children?”  A  thoughtful  look  came  into  his  face  (I  honestly 
believe  he  had  never  thought  about  it  before),  and  he  said,  “Of 
course  it — it  destroys  their  vitality.”  That  he  was  himself  an 
employer  of  child  labor  on  a  large  scale,  right  down  to  babyhood, 
in  a  seasonal  occupation,  at  piece  wages,  had  never,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  come  home  to  him.  He  had  apparently  no  compunctions  of 
conscience.  He  was  violating  no  law.  He  explained  the  whole 
matter  and  dismissed  it  from  his  mind  by  saying,  mistakenly  as  it 
happens,  “You  see,  there  is  no  child  labor  law  in  Texas  as  there 
is  in  other  states.”  It  happens  that  there  is  a  child  labor  law  in 
Texas  for  mines,  distilleries  and  factories,  although  none — and 
none  in  most  of  the  states — except  in  the  form  of  a  compulsory 
education  law — which  applies  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

I  have  related  this  conversation,  not  as  an  evidence  of  child 
labor  conditions  in  Texas — for  anything  that  I  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  may  all  be  an  unsubstantial  fairy  tale — but  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  entirely  outside  the  range  of  an  immediate  controversy,  and 
involving— if  it  be  true — that  combination  of  Southern  resources 
and  Northern  capital,  which  may  be  called  typical,  an  illustration 
of  the  discredited  view  of  the  child  against  which,  now  in  one  form 
and  now  in  another,  this  Committee  and  its  allied  forces.  East  and 
West,  South  and  North,  in  state  and  in  nation,  are  waging  warfare. 

You  will  notice  that  it  is  the  bag  and  not  the  school  term  that 
is  made  to  fit  the  child.  The  family  income  depends,  not  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  adult  but  on  the  number  of  children.  The  child  is 
the  center  of  the  economic  world  and  not  the  center  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  domestic  world,  and  that  means  that  the  child 
is  for  exploitation  and  profit  and  not  for  nurture  and 
protection.  The  six-year-old — think  of  it  in  terms  of  your 
own  six-,  eight-,  ten-,  twelve-year-old,  if  you  have  one — 
the  six-year-old  earns  fifty  cents  a  day  and  his  vitality 
is  destroyed.  Cotton  and  ignorance  are  linked  together — not  natu¬ 
rally,  as  my  friend  said,  but  most  unnaturally,  and  the  industry 
which  is  otherwise  the  pride  of  the  Southland  and  of  America,  is 
blighted  not  only  in  the  mill  but  from  the  hour  of  its  planting, 
joining  the  sweated  industries  of  the  northern  cities  and  the  glass 
works  of  the  northern  towns  as  an  active  cause  of  race  degeneracy 
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and  race  suicide.  Though  it  may  be  reprehensible  for  the  race  to 
perish  for  lack  of  births,  it  is  a  more  shameful  thing  to  destroy 
the  vitality,  to  dwarf  the  minds,  to  refuse  the  natural  and  necessary 
protection  of  childhood  to  the  children  who  are  born  into  the 
world. 

The  other  view — the  new  view  of  the  child,  if  you  like — has 
not  been  revealed  by  any  single  miraculous  illumination.  Would 
that  some  apostle  on  the  way  to  Damascus  could  have  a  glorious 
vision  of  the  divinity  indwelling  in  the  soul  and  body  of  the  un¬ 
spoiled  child.  But  it  is  not  so  that  social  workers  are  guided  to 
the  formulation  of  their  new  ideals.  Piecemeal  and  fragmentary 
is  the  process  by  which  we  put  together  the  outlines  of  the  society 
which  we  would  create ;  doubtful  and  arduous  the  advance  towards 
it.  Social  progress,  as  Meredith  says,  is  spiral  on  a  flat — like 
nothing  so  much  as  the  path  of  the  inebriate  or  the  worm.  The 
new  view  of  anything,  if  it  is  a  true  and  useful  view,  is  likely  to  be 
but  a  synthesis,  or  a  new  interpretation,  of  old  ideas ;  a  convincing 
statement  which  we  may  all  comprehend,  of  ideas  long  held  here 
and  there  by  a  few  people  of  extraordinary  insight.  It  is  not 
necessary,  as  Socrates  thought,  that  philosophers  become  kings, 
or  kings  philosophers,  but  only  that  the  speculations  of  the  philos¬ 
opher  be  put  into  language  which  kings  may  understand.  We, 
therefore,  we  citizens  and  kings  of  America,  not  setting  ourselves 
up  as  philosophers,  in  describing  our  new  view  of  the  child  may 
justly  appropriate  some  of  the  fragmentary  older  new  views  which 
have  been  gained  from  time  to  time. 

Normal  Birth 

May  I  begin  by  urging  the  right  of  the  conceived  child  in  the 
mother’s  womb,  to  be  born.  When  the  Children’s  Bureau,  for 
which  this  Committee  is  working,  is  established  in  Washington,  it 
may  well  begin  its  labors  by  an  investigation  of  sterility,  abortions 
and  still-births.  If  it  be  found,  as  our  leading  medical  authority  on 
this  subject  has  estimated,  that  forty-five  per  cent  of  our  unfruitful 
marriages  are  so,  not  because  of  deliberate  refusal  to  bear  children, 
but  because  of  sterility  resulting  from  venereal  diseases ;  if  it  be 
found,  as  other  specialists  believe,  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases  among  boys — the  results 
of  which  are  carried  into  later  married  life — and  the  employment 
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of  boys  in  mills  and  factories  and  mines,  then  the  connection  of 
this  painful  subject  and  our  child  labor  program  will  have  been 
established.  I  refer  to  it  here,  however,  not  as  bearing  specifically 
on  child  labor  legislation,  but  as  a  part  of  that  broader  conception 
of  our  obligation  towards  childhood,  upon  which  this  and  many 
other  movements  depend. 

The  new  view,  the  religious  view,  the  social  view,  the  physio¬ 
logical  view,  the  rational  view  of  the  child  from  every  standpoint, 
is  that  the  right  to  birth  itself  must  not  be  abridged.  If  disease 
interferes  with  it,  then  disease  must  be  overcome.  If  deliberate 
crime  interferes  with  it,  then  crime  must  be  punished.  If  unscrupu¬ 
lous  medical  skill  interferes  with  it,  that  medical  practice  must  be 
brought  more  completely  under  professional  ban  and  criminal 
prosecution.  If  ignorance  and  vicious  indulgence  interfere  with 
it,  then  education  at  an  early  age  by  parents  and  teachers  and 
physicians  and  others  must  take  the  place  of  our  conspiracy  of 
silence.  If  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  interferes  with 
it,  then  that  employment  must  be  curtailed. 

Physical  Protection 

The  right  to  be  well-born  is  followed,  in  the  new  view  of  the 
child,  by  the  right  to  grow  up.  We  are  doing  better  than  our 
forefathers  in  this  respect.  Two  hundred  years  ago  in  London,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  three-quarters  of  all  the 
children  that  were  born  died  before  the  completion  of  their  fifth 
year.  Decade  after  decade  that  percentage  has  been  pushed  down 
until  now  it  is  something  like  twenty-five  instead  of  seventy-five 
per  cent. 

Even  now,  in  1900,  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States,  the  death  rate  for  all  children  in  their  first  year  is  165  in 
the  thousand.  That  means,  if  I  understand  it,  that  16.5  per  cent, 
of  all  children  born  in  the  cities  and  more  populous  states,  die 
before  they  are  a  year  old.  Milk  poisoning,  ignorance  of  mothers 
as  to  how  to  feed  and  care  for  their  children,  inability  to  nurse 
them,  either  for  physical  or  for  economic  reasons,  lack  of  necessary 
facilities  for  surgical  and  medical  treatment,  and  lack  of  knowledge 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  medical  profession  concerning  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infantile  disorders,  are  among  the 
causes  for  this  high  mortality  among  infants.  The  greatest  ad- 
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vances  of  medical  science  have  been  in  this  field,  and  the  substantial 
reduction  in  the  death  rate  of  many  communities  is  due  to  the 
saving  of  the  lives  of  babies  more  than  to  reduction  at  any  later 
age.  It  is  the  new  view,  the  social  view,  that  this  process  should 
be  carried  farther,  and  that  those  who  are  born  shall  be  permitted 
not  only  to  survive,  but  to  become  physically  healthy  and  strong. 
The  Children’s  Bureau,  which  is  to  be  for  investigation  and  pub¬ 
licity  only,  not  for  administration,  will  deal  with  that  subject  also. 

The  Federal  Government  should  study  continuously  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  illegitimacy,  infant  mortality,  illiteracy,  feeble-mindedness, 
orphanage,  child  dependence,  and  child  labor — just  as  it  studies, 
and  properly  studies,  the  soils,  the  forests,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
crops. 


Happiness 

The  third  element  in  the  new  view  of  the  child  is  that  he  has 
a  right  to  be  happy,  even  in  school.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  helped 
us  to  think  that  out.  Jane  Addams,  at  one  of  the  earlier  annual 
meetings  of  this  Committee,  gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  one 
day  we  shall  be  ashamed  of  our  present  arguments  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  child  labor,  that  it  is  physically  destructive  and  educationally 
disastrous — although  these  seem  like  reasonably  adequate  argu¬ 
ments  to  start  with — and  shall  recognize  that  the  joyousness  of 
childhood,  the  glorious  fullness  of  enjoyment  for  which  children 
are  by  nature  adapted,  and  by  their  Creator  intended,  is  in  itself 
a  worthy  end  of  legislation  and  social  concern.  Bronson  Alcott, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  his  greatest  contribution  to  American 
literature  was  his  daughter,  says  that  a  happy  childhood  is  the 
prelude  to  a  ripe  manhood.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  a  childhood  in 
mine  or  factory  to  that  happy  childhood,  and  to  put  it  down  as  an 
elementary  right  may  seem  sentimental.  If  so,  I  name  instead  a 
protected  childhood  as  absolutely  essential,  and  if  you  grant  me  a 
naturally  protected,  a  sheltered  childhood,  I  will  take  the  risk  of 
happiness.  For  it  is  no  artificial,  hothouse-forced  development  of 
something  which  you  and  I  might  call  happiness  that  we  seek,  but 
the  spontaneous  activity  and  growth  of  a  protected,  unexploited 
childhood.  If  you  ask  me  what  is  the  period  of  such  protection,  I 
cannot  tell.  Certainly  ten  years  is  not  the  limit,  nor  twelve,  nor 
fourteen.  I  once  asked  a  very  wise  and  sensible  man  who  had  been 
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making  some  suggestions  about  my  own  boy’s  education,  how  long 
he  expected  me  to  support  the  boy.  I  had  begun  to  be  a  little 
disturbed  by  the  time  it  would  take  to  carry  out  his  program. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “if  you  can’t  provide  for  him  until  he  is  thirty-five, 
you  are  not  fit  to  have  a  son.”  I  am  not  in  favor  of  raising  the  age 
limit  to  thirty-five,  but  neither  do  I  favor  leaving  the  years  from  ten 
to  twelve,  or  to  eighteen  or  to  twenty  entirely  without  protection. 

Useful  Education 

It  is  a  part  of  this  new  view,  fourth,  that  the  child  has  a  right 
to  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  This  implies  industrial — or 
stating  it  more  broadly — vocational  education.  It  supports  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  Mr.  Noyes,  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  that  the  school  day  might  well  be  made 
longer,  with  greater  variety  in  curriculum ;  and  that  the  work  which 
we  deny,  and  rightly  deny,  in  the  factory  for  profit,  may  be  de¬ 
manded  in  the  school  for  an  hour  or  two  or  more  daily  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  training.  The  disingenuous  arguments  as  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  specialized  long-continued  factory  labor  may  be 
tested  by  the  willingness  of  those  who  make  them  to  introduce 
genuinely  educational  employment  with  the  element  of  profit  elimi¬ 
nated,  into  the  school  curriculum,  where  alone  it  belongs.  Indus¬ 
trial  efficiency  is  diminished  and  destroyed  and  not  increased  by 
child  labor. 

The  Right  to  Progress 

There  is  one  final  element  in  the  new  view  of  the  child,  the 
right  to  inherit  the  past  more  and  more  fully,  the  right  to  begin 
farther  and  farther  along,  the  right  not  only  to  begin  where  the 
parent  began — even  that  is  denied  when  through  destroying  the 
strength  and  retarding  the  education  of  children,  race  degen¬ 
eracy  sets  in — the  right  which  we  now  assert  is  the  right  not 
only  to  be  protected  against  degeneracy,  but  the  right  to  progress. 
It  is  the  new  view  of  the  child,  the  American  view,  that  the  child 
is  worthy  of  the  parent’s  sacrifice ;  that  he  must  mount  upon  our 
shoulders  and  climb  higher;  that  not  only  in  accumulated  posses¬ 
sions,  but  also  in  mastery  over  the  physical  universe,  in  spiritual 
attainment,  in  the  power  to  serve  his  fellowmen  and  to  glorify 
God,  he  shall  rise  above  his  father’s  level.  It  is  not  a  new  idea. 
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Hector,  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  had  a  notion  that  men  might  say  of 
Astyanax  that  he  was  a  far  better  man  than  his  father,  and  perhaps 
they  did,  or  would  have  done  so  had  Hector  lived  to  protect  and 
rear  him.  In  a  given  instance  the  plan  may  fail,  but  the  plan 
itself  is  significant  for  the  father  and  for  the  child.  The  American 
child  is  not  unknown  in  text  books  and  essays  and  fiction.  He  has 
been  pictured  as  smart,  precocious,  disrespectful,  and  offensive. 
The  child  of  the  rich  and  preoccupied  American,  and  of  the  vain 
and  indulgent  American,  has  sharpened  the  pencil  of  the  carica¬ 
turist  of  every  land.  Kipling,  in  “Captains  Courageous,”  plucked 
such  a  child  from  the  ocean  and  put  him  at  the  work  on  a  fishing 
dory  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  his  regeneration  re¬ 
quired.  The  neglected  and  spoiled  child  of  foolish  indulgence,  and 
the  neglected  and  spoiled  child  of  avaricious  poverty,  tend  to  develop 
similar  or  equally  lamentable  traits.  In  neither  case  is  there  recog¬ 
nition  of  these  fundamental  elements  in  what  we  have  called  the  new 
view  of  the  child — normal  birth,  physical  protection,  joyous  infancy, 
useful  education  and  an  ever  fuller  inheritance  of  the  accumulated 
riches  of  civilization. 
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SOCIAL  COST  OF  ACCIDENT,  IGNORANCE  AND 
EXHAUSTION 


By  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
University  of  Chicago. 


Very  properly  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  com¬ 
pelling  the  public  to  fix  attention  on  the  child  laborer,  especially  the 
little  wage-earner  in  the  mine,  mill  and  factory.  In  doing  this  we 
are  led  to  consider  all  the  factors  which  affect  the  child  for  weal 
or  woe,  not  only  in  the  work-place  but  elsewhere.  You  have  asked 
me  to  discuss  the  “Social  Cost  of  Accident,  Ignorance  and  Exhaus¬ 
tion,”  no  doubt  with  reference  to  causes  and  also  with  a  view  to 
prevention,  protection,  insurance  and  instruction. 

A  representative  of  the  new  Southwest  urges  upon  the  people 
of  Texas  the  establishment  of  “a  cotton  mill  in  the  cotton  field.” 
A  vigorous,  far-seeing,  progressive  community  will  not  be  content 
to  ship  cheap  raw  material  to  older  countries  and  bring  it  back  as 
finished  goods  at  high  prices  for  transportation,  labor  and  profits. 
But  cotton  mills  in  the  cotton  fields  mean  an  industrial  revolution 
in  the  South  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  that  through  which 
England,  Germany  and  some  of  our  own  older  states  have  passed 
on  their  way  from  rural  to  urban  industries.  In  this  revolution  the 
child  will  suffer  unless  protected  by  law. 

Antecedents  of  the  Exploited  Child 

The  studies  of  Niceforo,  Warner,  Oppenheim,  and  by  boards 
of  education  in  Switzerland,  England,  America  and  elsewhere,  have 
made  one  point  clear — the  delinquent,  dependent,  neglected  child  is 
physically  and  intellectually  inferior,  on  the  average,  to  the 
normal  school  child.  This  established  fact  compels  us  to  go  back 
to  influences  which  affect  the  development  of  the  very  poor  child 
before  birth  and  in  the  years  of  infancy. 

In  great  measure  we  are  dealing  with  the  results  of  generations 
of  social  neglect.  Our  ancestors  have  permitted  multitudes  of  human 
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beings  to  grow  up  under  the  blinding  and  perverting  influence  of 
a  laissez  faire  philosophy,  a  theory  made  to  excuse,  justify  and 
glorify  neglect.  The  more  conscientious  and  logical  they  were  who 
held  this  theory  the  worse  the  results.  Consequently  we  are  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  offspring  of  the  ignorant,  underpaid,  neglected, 
often  vicious  and  depraved,  alcoholic,  narcotized,  neurotic  ancestors. 

The  conditions  of  motherhood  and  infancy  affect  the  child’s 
chances  in  life.  Whether  born  crippled  or  normal,  the  children  of 
the  poor,  ignorant  and  neglected,  begin  again  a  round  of  deficient 
nutrition  and  care.  The  factory  girl,  without  instruction  and  train¬ 
ing,  becomes  a  mother  under  serious  difficulties,  and  if  her  infants 
survive,  they  enter  the  struggle  for  existence  too  early  and  with  a 
heavy  handicap.  The  mother’s  history  is  written  in  deeper,  darker 
lines  in  the  baby.  During  her  childhood,  deprived  of  play  and 
school,  she  failed  to  accumulate  physiological  reserves ;  during  her 
early  adolescence  she  was  ill-fed,  poorly  nourished,  ill-taught,  over¬ 
worked.  Before  the  birth  of  her  infant,  while  it  was  directly  and 
completely  dependent  on  her  for  life  and  growth,  she  had  not  good 
food,  and  her  energies  were  depleted  by  toil.  During  the  months 
before  weaning  time  she  was  unfit  for  her  function  as  nurse.  These 
conditions  explain  the  frightful  rate  of  infant  mortality  among  the 
very  poor  and  ignorant,  and  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  death  in 
later  years,  with  the  diminished  industrial  efficiency  of  adult  wage 
earners. 

The  fated  circle  begins  again  with  each  new  generation  of 
weaklings.  You  will  not  find  all  this  in  the  statistics  of  “factory 
labor,”  but  must  seek  the  information  elsewhere.  The  condition  of 
the  mother  enceinte  affects  her  offspring.  Insufficient  nutrition 
and  excessive  toil  have  for  their  results  either  the  death  of  the 
embryo,  or  premature  birth,  and  in  any  case  constitutional  feebleness 
of  the  child  results,  later  showing  itself  in  diminished  resistance  to 
disease  or  in  defect  in  some  organ. 

In  Belgium,  in  the  period  1890-1900,  44.9  in  1,000  births  were 
dead  born.  Among  working  people,  in  industrial  centers,  the  ratio 
is  high.  In  1900  in  Prussia,  out  of  1,275,712  births,  39,993  were 
dead  born;  in  Switzerland  in  a  total  of  97,695  births,  3.379  were 
dead  born;  in  France,  of  827,297  births,  39,246  were  dead  born. 
Unless  sickness  insurance  is  organized  to  provide  support  during 
the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  and  after  confinement  of  the  mother,  it 
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is  impossible  to  enforce  a  law  forbidding  very  poor  women  at  their 
time  of  need  to  work  for  wages.1 

Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  in  his  brief  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  October,  1907,  in  the  case  Curt  Muller  vs. 
State  of  Oregon,  has  collected  a  mass  of  expert  testimony  from  phy¬ 
sicians,  factory  inspectors  and  statisticians,  proving  beyond  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  doubt  that  too  prolonged  terms  of  work  are  destruc¬ 
tive  of  the  health  of  working  women  and  ruinous  to  their  offspring ; 
and  in  February,  1908,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
heeded  this  testimony  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  legal  opinion  of 
our  highest  judicial  body.  It  is  now  good  law  that  the  courts  are 
bound  to  recognize  the  verdict  of  science  and  not  merely  abide  by 
outworn  precedents;  that  judges  can  look  forward  to  consequences, 
as  well  as  backward  to  prejudices  based  on  ignorance.2 

The  surroundings  of  the  child  in  school  from  the  sixth  to  the 
fourteenth  year  are  frequently  part  cause  of  the  subsequent  ex¬ 
haustion  of  energy  and  industrial  efficiency.  The  school  ought  to  be, 
can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  a  training  in  physical  development.  A 
child  properly  educated,  in  the  widest  and  best  sense  of  that  term, 
does  grow  in  stature,  weight  and  force.  Every  school  should  be 
under  the  control  of  medical  authorities  who  should  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  weighed,  measured  and  tested  by  modern  instruments  of  pre¬ 
cision  so  as  to  make  physical  development  certain.  As  a  matter  of 

JThe  French  association  for  the  legal  protection  of  workpeople  adopted  this 
resolution  January  20,  1903  : 

“That  in  establishments  supervised  by  factory  Inspectors  the  work  of  preg¬ 
nant  women,  or  those  recently  confined,  should  be  regulated  as  follows  :  1.  Women 
should  not  be  permitted  to  work  during  the  two  months  preceding  confinement. 
2.  Pregnant  women  should  be  permitted  to  ask  for  cessation  of  work  before  their 
approaching  confinement  without  breaking  the  work  contract.  3.  Administrative 
regulations  should  determine  the  different  kinds  of  work  which  are  to  be  inter¬ 
dicted  or  permitted  only  on  certain  conditons  to  pregnant  women  or  those  recently 
confined. 

“The  strict  application  of  a  law  relating  to  obligatory  rest  of  pregnant  women 
or  those  recently  confined  can  be  made  only  when  the  loss  of  wages  is  compensated 
by  relief  at  the  charge  of  the  state  or  local  funds,  in  the  absence  of  a  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  industrial  insurance  guaranteeing  legal  indemnities.’’ 

2The  language  and  doctrine  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Curt  Muller 
vs.  State  of  Oregon)  apply  with  all  their  weight  to  the  laws  protecting  children. 
Justice  Brown  wrote :  “That  woman's  physical  structure  and  the  performance  of 
maternal  functions  place  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence  is 
obvious.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  burdens  of  motherhood  are  upon  her. 
Even  when  they  are  not,  by  abundant  testimony  of  the  medical  fraternity,  con¬ 
tinuance  for  a  long  time  on  her  feet  at  work,  repeating  this  from  day  to  day, 
tends  to  injurious  effects  upon  the  body,  and  as  healthy  mothers  are  essential  to 
vigorous  offspring,  the  physical  well-being  of  women  becomes  an  object  of  public 
interest  and  care  in  order  to  preserve  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  race.” 
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fact,  these  scientific  tests  are  rarely  applied,  and  merely  intellectual 
instruction  is  given,  with  waning  power,  to  children  whose  health 
is  undermined  in  the  process. 

In  our  crowded  cities  the  playgrounds  for  outdoor  exercise 
and  play  are  inadequate,  the  play  itself  is  left  to  the  untaught 
children,  the  school  house  is  often  closely  packed,  the  desks  and 
mode  of  instruction  deform  the  children,  the  air  is  vitiated,  the  light 
is  uncertain,  the  physical  care  of  the  pupils  not  supervised  by  com¬ 
petent  medical  and  dental  examiners. 

There  is  relatively  too  great  reliance  on  books  and  writing;  too 
little  directed  and  educational  play  and  creative  activity.  Competi¬ 
tive  examinations,  frequent  and  severe,  are  conducted  in  such  fashion 
as  to  over-excite  the  nervous  system  and  induce  sleeplessness,  fear 
and  exhaustion.  Frequently  the  children  come  to  school  inade¬ 
quately  fed  and  clothed ;  they  have  slept  ill  in  the  noisy,  stifling  tene¬ 
ment  dwelling;  they  may  have  worked  long  outside  the  school  hours 
and  so  are  weary  and  sleepy.  School  life  goads  them  to  self- 
destruction. 

Situation  of  the  Child  and  Youth  as  a  Wage-Earner 

We  still  lack  a  thorough  statistical  study,  with  intensive  local 
investigations,  but,  thanks  to  the  federal  government  and  the  Chari¬ 
ties  and  Commons  organization,  we  shall  soon  have  a  more  reliable 
presentation  of  the  facts.  We  already  have  ample  medical  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  fair  judgment  of  the  effects  of  premature  factory  labor, 
and  the  experience  of  older  countries  has  value  for  us. 

It  is  certain  that  exhaustion  by  fatigue  is  to  be  charged  with 
a  very  great  number  of  occupational  accidents.  Children  and  youth 
placed  in  positions  which  require  maturity  of  muscles,  nerves  and 
judgment  are  necessarily  heedless  and  awkward.  They  endanger 
themselves  and  others,  especially  when  they  are  weary.  The  records 
of  accidents  by  age  and  by  hour  of  the  day  are  significant  in  this 
connection.® 

Premature  child  labor  in  mine,  mill  and  factory  increases  ex¬ 
posure  to  some  occupational  diseases.  Certain  poisons,  dust,  vapors 
and  germs  may  be  resisted  or  tolerated  by  vigorous  men  which  are 
fatal  to  young  persons  and  women.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  work  by  such  persons  under  the  conditions  cited. 

sQuerton,  L’Augmentation  du  Rendement,  etc.,  p.  172. 
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Social  Value  of  the  Laborer 

In  order  to  realize  the  cost  of  unsuitable  occupation  and  neglect 
of  education,  we  must  try  to  set  before  us,  at  least  approximately,  the 
value  to  society  of  a  healthy,  intelligent,  open-minded,  well-fed 
worker.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  this  with  great  accuracy,  for  the 
range  of  individual  variation  is  very  great.  Rochard4  estimates  the 
economic  value  of  a  man  at  1,097  fr. — about  $219  per  year.  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman5  defines  the  “economic  gain  to  society”  to  be 
the  \alue  of  the  product  over  and  above  wages,  cost  of  supervision, 
cost  of  material  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  necessarily  incurred  to 
carry  on  any  particular  process  of  manufacture  or  industry.”  He 
thinks  that  the  average  annual  economic  gain  may  be  safely  placed 
at  about  $300,  so  that  if  the  child  of  fifteen  has  a  prospect  of  work- 
ing  up  to  the  age  of  sixty-five  his  “future  economic  value”  for  the 
active  and  productive  fifty  years  will  be  $15,000.  At  twenty-five 
this  future  economic  value  will  be  $13,695. 

But  is  this  economic,  material  estimate,  calculated  in  price,  the 
only  form  of  social  value  we  can  consider?  We  need  not  be  senti¬ 
mentalists  to  insist  that  the  military  and  political  position  of  our 
nation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  due  largely  to  the  number 
of  vigorous,  alert  and  intelligent  children  brought  to  productive 
and  reproductive  years.  How  can  we  adequately  set  before  the 
country  the  priceless  value  of  a  host  of  young  citizens?  Can  we 
utterly  ignore  the  social  value  of  this  multitude  of  hopeful  youth 
as  held  in  the  hearts  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  our  land? 
Because  we  cannot  weigh  and  measure  the  love  of  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  shall  we  therefore  not  count  affection  among  the  most 
precious  possessions  of  our  people?  When  a  man  has  to  choose 
between  money  and  the  life  of  his  child  he  welcomes  bankruptcy 
and  is  glad  to  make  the  offering. 

Social  Cost  of  Accident  and  Exhaustion 

Let  us  approach  the  social  cost  of  accident,  exhaustion  and 
ignorance, — the  causes  of  morbidity  and  mortality, — upon  the  basis 
of  this  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  life  at  fifteen  years.  What  is  it 
we  fling  away  when  we  take  a  normal  child,  rob  it  of  intelligence, 
stunt  its  faculties,  kill  it  prematurely,  cut  off  twenty  or  more  years 

4La  Valeur  economique  de  la  vie  humaine,  Paris,  1885. 

'Annals  of  American  Academy,  May,  1906. 
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of  its  existence,  or  make  it  a  weakling,  a  dependent  on  society  for 
years  of  its  existence  in  almshouse  or  prison? 

The  economic  loss  is  measured  by  the  economic  social  value 
of  a  healthy  human  being  once  brought  to  maturity  and  educated 
for  usefulness.  Death  destroys  the  accumulated  energy  of  youth 
at  a  stroke ;  but  feebleness  and  degeneration  burden  the  community 
with  partial  or  entire  support  of  a  weakling  or  cripple.  Therefore 
to  find  out  the  total  social  cost  we  must  calculate  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  loss  by  death,  the  loss  by  sickness  and  incapacity,  the 
positive  burden  of  support  of  paupers  and  the  enormous  waste  and 
cost  of  caring  for  criminals  driven  to  revolt.6  The  community  has 
already  expended  much  on  a  child  before  it  is  ten  years  of  age, — in 
government  protection,  playgrounds,  schools,  sanitation.  Is  it  eco¬ 
nomic  to  permit  private  and  individual  greed  to  use  up  this  invest¬ 
ment  ?7 

Consider  the  social  loss  of  exploited  childhood  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  capitalists  as  a  permanent  class,  men  who  have  invest¬ 
ments  for  life  and  seek  sources  of  income  for  their  descendants  to 

eMany  attempts  have  been  made  by  sanitarians  to  exhibit  and- illustrate  these 
social  wastes.  In  Germany  in  1879-1888  an  average  of  26.90  in  1,000  died ; 
in  1889-1898,  only  23.97  ;  a  gain  of  2.93  per  1,000  ;  150,000  less  deaths  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  52,000,000.  The  economic  gain  was  130,000,000  marks  ($32,600,000)  an¬ 
nually.  But  for  every  death  there  are  thirty-four  cases  of  sickness,  twenty  days’ 
lost  time  each  ;  150,000  multiplied  by  34  by  20  equals  1,000,000,000  days  of  sick¬ 
ness,  or  300,000,000  marks  ($75,000,000)  saved. 

Dr.  John  Simon  estimates  for  England  the  economic  gain  by  reduction  of 
mortality  at  125,000  persons  a  year  ;  $800  per  head  ;  $60,000,000  saved  in  days  of 
sickness  ;  in  all  $160,000,000.  In  1S97  in  Germany  about  eight  and  a  half  millions 
of  persons  were  insured  against  sickness,  one-sixth  of  all  population.  To  each  in¬ 
sured,  0.36  cases  of  illness;  6.18  days  lost;  14.45  marks  ($3.61)  cost;  total  cost, 
120,000,000  marks  ($30,000,000)  ;  and  also  as  much  loss  of  wages.  If  sickness 
could  be  reduced  by  hygienic  and  sanitary  improvement  by  5  per  cent  then  6,000,- 
000  marks  ($1,500,000)  would  be  saved  plus  wages  of  same  amount;  in  all 
$3,000,000. 

’The  productivity  of  capital  depends  on  several  factors  :  1.  On  scientific  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  laws  of  natural  forces  and  materials  ;  2.  On  the  invention  and  use  of 
the  most  perfect  tools,  machines  and  technical  processes ;  3.  On  the  perfection  of 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  factory,  mill  or  shop ;  4.  On  the  selection 
of  the  raw  material  and  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  manufacture  ;  5.  On  the  health, 
energy,  intelligence  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  workmen.  It  is  this  last  factor 
which  with  us  is  too  much  neglected,  the  most  important  of  all. 

The  supply  of  energy  in  the  worker  is  furnished  by  the  oxydation  of  the 
elements  of  food.  This  supply  varies  with  the  sufficiency  of  quantity,  the  “balance 
of  rations,”  the  digestibility  and  appetizing  quality  of  food,  and  the  condition  of 
the  worker. 

The  girls  need  to  learn  to  select  and  prepare  food  :  hence  should  be  given  time 
and  instruction  for  this  social  task.  To  deprive  them  of  this  training  by  keeping 
them  in  factory  or  mercantile  establishment  is  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  coming 
generation, 
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the  tenth  generation.  Can  this  class,  however  selfish,  afford  to  per¬ 
mit  the  exhaustion  of  labor  force  in  one  generation?  Human  labor 
supply  must  be  continuous,  simply  as  a  tool  of  capital.  Granted  that 
an  individual  employer  may  make  money  by  the  exhaustion  of 
children,  the  group  of  employers  cannot. 

It  is  said  that  certain  Indians  will  sell  their  hammocks  cheap 
in  the  morning !  In  Canada  a  group  of  aborigines  were  furnished 
seed  potatoes  and  shown  how  to  plant  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
teacher  was  gone  these  thriftless  and  improvident  people  dug  up 
the  precious  seed  and  feasted  on  it.  Winter  seemed  so  far  away. 
That  is  the  tillage  of  fools  which  takes  plant  food  out  of  the  soil  in 
a  short  series  of  crops  and  leaves  it  barren.  The  individualistic 
owners  of  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  made  themselves 
rich  by  destroying  the  primeval  woods  and  they  bequeathed  to  their 
heirs  a  desert  covered  with  the  black  trunks  left  by  conflagration. 
Shall  this  mad  policy  be  extended  to  the  present  crop  of  human 
workers  ? 

Let  every  chivalrous  man  listen  one  moment  to  another  argu¬ 
ment  from  cost,  the  cost  to  mothers!  They  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  here.  Their  sufferings,  anxieties  and  sacrifices  are  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  all  the  soldiers  who  ever  were  praised  for 
valor  and  voluntary  sufferings ;  for  all  mothers  are  martyrs.  When 
we  become  more  fully  civilized  we  shall  by  insurance — as  in  Ger¬ 
many — provide  for  their  support  during  the  time  when  the  birth 
and  nursing  of  their  infants  require  all  their  vitality.  We  may  go 
further  even  than  that,  and  recognize  the  service  of  child-bearing  as 
a  true  economic  service  to  the  nation. 

Connection  between  Accident,  Exhaustion  and  Ignorance 

Ignorance  obscures  the  vision  of  social  value  and  of  cost  in 
parents.  It  is  inconceivable  that  poor  parents  would  crucify  their 
young  children  if  they  only  knew  the  effect  of  premature  labor. 
When  the  late  Dr.  Budin  taught  ignorant  mothers  in  Paris  that  the 
death  of  their  infants  was  not  necessary  if  they  followed  his  direc¬ 
tions  they  all  heeded  him ;  not  one  case  of  neglect, — yet  poverty 
pressed  them  sorely. 

The  arguments  published  by  mill  owners  show  that  they  are 
ignorant — I  will  not  say  always  wilfully  ignorant — of  the  effects 
of  factory  and  mill  labor  in  England,  Germany,  France  and  all  other 
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older  industrial  nations.  There  is  no  other  explanation  of  their 
neglect  short  of  a  charge  of  sheer  brutality.  Ignorance  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  of  legislators,  of  teachers,  of  lawyers,  of  governors,  of 
preachers  and  editors,  is  in  great  measure  the  cause  of  our  criminal 
negligence  as  a  people.  Ignorance  permits  accidents  which  might 
be  prevented.  Ignorance  permits  occupational  diseases  and  exhaus¬ 
tion  which  might  be  diminished.  Ignorance  permits  neglect  of 
insurance  which  would  provide  funds  for  care,  lead  to  precautions 
and  diminish  the  burden  of  starvation  conditions.  The  total  situa¬ 
tion  calls  for  a  prolonged  campaign  of  education  of  teachers, 
pastors,  workmen,  and  employers  in  the  findings  of  the  science  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  and  of  general  social  protection. 


Persons  who  contribute  from  $2  to  $25  annually  toward  the  support  of  this  work  are 
enrolled  as  associate  members,  from  $25  to  $100  as  sustaining  members,  and  $100  or  more  as 
guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  publications  of  the  Committee  and  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement  throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may 
be  sent  to  V.  Everit  Macy.  Treasurer,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  CHILD 


By  A.  J.  McKelway, 

Secretary  for  the  Southern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


It  was  written  of  old,  “A  little  child  shall  lead  them.”  It  was 
written  deeply  into  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  that  the 
child  should  lead.  Science  and  revelation  unite  to  proclaim  this 
truth. 

Henry  Drummond  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
struggles  for  life,  the  struggle  for  the  individual  life,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  nutrition,  and  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others,  which 
is  concerned  with  reproduction,  with  the  life  of  the  species.  He 
showed  that  at  the  beginnings  of  life  on  this  planet,  “that  early 
world  was  for  millions  and  millions  of  years,  a  bleak  and  loveless 
world,  without  mothers  and  without  children,”  and  that  Nature  to 
develop  mothers  had  to  make  the  young  helpless.  He  bade  us 
“contrast  the  free,  swimming  embryo  of  the  Medusa,  dashing  out 
into  the  heroic  life  the  moment  it  is  born,  with  the  helpless  kitten 
or  the  sightless  pup.”  Then  rising  to  the  consideration  of  the 
human,  he  declared :  “No  greater  day  ever  dawned  for  evolution 
than  that  on  which  the  first  human  child  was  born.  The  child 
teaches  the  mother.  The  next  effort  of  evolution  is  to  lengthen 
out  these  school  days  and  give  affection  time  to  grow.”  In  the  same 
way,  through  the  leadership  of  the  child,  came  the  development  of 
fatherhood,  and  the  family,  the  clan,  the  state. 

Wallace  declares  that  in  this  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
human  infancy,  “Nature  has  begun  to  follow  a  new  path,  and  make 
psychical  changes  instead  of  physical.”  And  our  own  John  Fiske 
made  an  important  contribution  to  evolutionary  science  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fact  that  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  childhood  is 
the  very  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  race.  “If  it  were  not  for 
our  period  of  infancy  we  should  not  be  progressive.”  He  says, 
“The  knitting  together  of  permanent  relations  between  mother  and 
infant,  and  the  approximation  toward  steady  relations  on  the  part 
of  the  male  parent,  came  to  bring  about  the  family,  the  clan  .  .  .  the 
germ  of  altruism,  of  morality.”  He  states  this  truth  more  fully 
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thus:  “From  of  old  ye  have  heard  the  monition,  ‘Except  ye  be  as 
babes,  ye  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ;’  the  latest  science 
now  shows  us  .  .  .  that  unless  we  had  been  as  babes,  the  ethical 

phenomena  which  give  all  its  significance  to  the  phrase,  the  King' 
dom  of  Heaven  would  have  been  non-existent  for  us.  Without  the 
circumstance  of  infancy,  we  might  have  become  formidable  among 
animals,  through  sheer  force  of  sharp-wittedness.  But  except  for 
that  circumstance  we  should  never  have  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  such  phrases  as  ‘self-sacrifice,’  or  ‘devotion.’  The  phenomena  of 
social  life  would  have  been  omitted  from  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  with  them  the  phenomena  of  ethics  and  religion.”  The  history  of 
civilization  bears  out  the  teachings  of  evolution  on  this  point.  We 
need  not  look  beyond  the  fact  of  the  child  marriages  that  prevail 
in  India  to  understand  why  the  teeming  millions  of  one  of  the 
oldest  human  civilizations  are  held  in  check,  are  controlled  and 
developed,  by  the  handful  of  English  soldiers  and  rulers ;  or  why 
the  native  tropical  races,  with  their  forced  ripening  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  have  never  developed  civilizations  of  their  own.  It 
is  a  law  of  nature,  “To  be  a  man  too  soon  is  to  be  a  small  man,” 
no  matter  what  the  physical  development  may  be.  The  virile  races 
are  those  that  have  believed  in  the  tutelage  of  childhood  and  the 
development  of  manhood,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Roman.  And 
in  the  decaying  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  historian  Tacitus, 
attributes  two  pre-eminent  virtues  to  the  Germanic  races  that  have 
since  over-run  the  world,  the  honor  that  they  paid  to  womanhood 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  adolescence.  He  tells  us  that 
it  was  considered  a  shame  to  marry  before  mature  manhood  had  been 
reached. 


Child  Labor  Thwarts  Progress 

Consider  briefly  how  the  modern  system  of  child  labor  cuts 
across  this  line  of  development  and  progress.  Here,  through 
the  long  eons,  the  family  as  the  social  unit  has  been  developing, 
motherhood,  fatherhood,  brotherhood,  patriotism,  philanthropy. 
Child  labor  begins  its  destructive  tendency  by  disintegrating  the 
family  and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  state.  The  period  of 
childhood  is  shortened  instead  of  prolonged.  The  dependence  of 
the  child,  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  social  virtues, 
becomes  the  independence  of  the  bread-winner.  The  task  of  the 
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father,  the  husband,  the  house-bond,  is  relegated  in  part  or  in  whole, 
to  the  child,  who  is  made  the  food-provider.  The  child,  from  being 
a  blessed  incumbrance,  tending  to  home-building,  becomes  an  in¬ 
dustrial  asset,  to  be  exploited  for  gain.  The  child-laborer,  coming 
into  competition  with  the  father  in  the  labor  market,  brings  down 
wages  to  the  child  standard,  and  the  mother  is  forced  into  the 
ranks  of  the  bread-winners,  because  the  system  of  adult  male  labor 
has  degenerated,  by  reason  of  the  low  wage  scale,  to  the  basis  of 
family  labor. 

_  The  system  perpetuates  itself.  By  reason  of  the  illiteracy 
which  is  invariably  the  result  of  the  child  labor  system,  the  victim 
of  that  system  is  handicapped  in  competition  with  his  more  fortu¬ 
nate  fellows  and  is  relegated  to  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled.  He 
must  continue  to  receive  the  low  wages  of  the  unskilled  laborer. 
Having  become  independent  of  parental  nurture,  he  becomes  free 
from  parental  restraint.  We  even  recognize  in  some  of  our  defective 
child  labor  laws  the  fact  of  the  dependency  of  the  parent  upon  the 
child  ior  biead.  Having  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  manhood  he  feels 
a  right  to  its  privileges,  and  early  marriages  become  the  rule  in¬ 
stead  of  the  exception.  So  the  poverty,  and  the  immaturity  are 
handed  down  in  intensified  form  to  the  next  generation.  Illiteracy 
and  resulting  poverty  are  perpetuated  and  racial  degeneracy  is  the 
inevitable  result.  In  this  new  country  of  ours,  with  its  shifting 
population,  it  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  study  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  its  ultimate  results.  In  the  textile  industry,  which  has  always 
been  cursed  with  child  labor,  and  therefore  with  low  wages  and 
long  hours,  foreign  immigration  has  changed  the  character  of  the 
population.  The  native  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  stock,  with 
American  habits  of  thrift  and  industry,  went  from  the  textile  mills 
into  the  skilled  trades  as  soon  as  industries  were  sufficiently  diversi¬ 
fied  to  accommodate  them.  Their  places  were  taken  by  the  English, 
the  Irish  and  the  Scotch,  who  went  through  the  same  process  of 
changing  to  better  conditions  as  to  wages  and  hours,  and  their  places 
have  been  taken  by  the  French  Canadians,  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Greeks.  In  the  South,  where  there  has  thus  far  been  little  help  from 
immigration,  and  the  native  American  stock  is  almost  universally 
employed,  the  industry  itself  is  only  measured,  in  its  real  develop¬ 
ment,  by  a  single  generation.  I  have  given  elsewhere  an  account  of 
the  process  of  steady  degeneracy  that  has  gone  on  for  a  hundred 
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years  in  England,  in  its  great  milling  centers,  until  there  has  come 
about  “an  alarming  impairment  of  the  national  physique,”  to  quote 
the  words  of  an  English  physician. 

Paisley 

But  we  have  a  striking  case  of  this  moral  and  physical  de¬ 
generation  in  a  Scotch  city,  the  history  of  which  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  from  a  contemporary  writer:  “From  about 
1770  to  1800  the  manufactures  of  silk  gauzes  and  fine  lawns 
flourished  in  Paisley;  as  also,  during  a  portion  of  the  period  alluded 
to,  that  of  figured-loom  and  hand-tambourined  muslin.  These 
branches  afforded  to  all  classes  excellent  wages,  and  being  articles 
of  fancy,  room  was  afforded  for  a  display  of  taste  as  well  as  enter¬ 
prise  and  intelligence,  for  which  the  Paisley  weavers  were  justly 
conspicuous.  Sobriety  and  frugality  being  their  general  character, 
good  wages  enabled  almost  every  weaver  to  possess  himself  of  a 
small  capital,  which,  joined  with  their  general  intelligence  and  in¬ 
dustry,  enabled  and  induced  many  to  spend  days  and  even  weeks 
together,  in  plodding  over  a  new  design,  assisted  frequently  by  their 
obliging  neighbors,  knowing  that  the  first  half-dozen  weavers  who 
succeeded  in  some  new  style  of  work  were  sure  to  be  recompensed 
ten-fold. 

“Nearly  one-half  of  Paisley  at  that  period  was  built  by  weavers, 
from  savings  off  their  ordinary  wages.  Every  house  had  its  garden, 
and  every  weaver,  being  his  own  master,  could  work  it  when  he 
pleased.  Many  were  excellent  florists ;  many  possessed  a  tolerable 
library,  and  all  were  politicians.  So  that,  about  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  more  fear  of  the  unrestricted 
political  discussions  of  the  Paisley  weavers  than  of  ten  thousand 
armed  men.  Had  Paisley  been  then,  what  Paisley  is  now,  crowded 
with  half-informed  Radicals  and  infidels,  his  fears  would  have  been 
justified.  But  truth  and  honest  dealing  could  fear  nothing  from  a 
community  constituted  as  Paisley  was ;  and  never  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  was  there  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
folly  of  being  afraid  of  a  universal  and  thorough  education,  especially 
when  impregnated  with  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  than  in  the  state 
of  Paisley  at  that  period.” 

Significantly  enough,  the  period  of  Paisley  decadence  began 
with  the  manufacture  of  a  sham,  an  incentive  to  human  vanity 
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and  pretence.  Our  author  continues:  “The  introduction  of  imita¬ 
tion  Indian  shawls  about  the  year  1800  required  that  each  weaver 
should  employ  one,  two  or  three  boys,  called  draw-boys.  Eleven 
or  twelve  was  the  usual  age,  previous  to  this  period,  for  sending 
boys  to  the  loom”  (it  should  be  recalled  here  that  this  was  work 
at  home  under  the  eye  of  the  parent  and  did  not  conflict  with 
school  attendance,  as  we  shall  see).  “But  as  boys  of  any  age 
above  five  were  equal  to  the  work  of  drawing,  those  of  ten  were 
first  employed ;  then,  as  the  demand  increased,  those  of  nine, 
eight,  seven  and  six,  and  even  five. 

“Girls,  too,  were  by  and  bye  introduced  into  the  same  em¬ 
ployment,  and  at  equally  tender  years.  Many  a  struggle  the  honest 
and  intelligent  weaver  must  have  had  between  his  duty  to  his 
children  and  his  immediate  interests.  The  idea  of  his  children 
growing  up  without  schooling  must  have  cost  him  many  a  pang, 
but  the  idea  of  losing  two  shillings  sixpence,  or  three  shillings  a 
week,  and  paying  school  expenses  beside,  proved  too  great  a  bribe 
even  for  parental  affection,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  mam¬ 
mon  in  the  end  prevailed,  and  the  practice  gradually  grew  too 
common  and  familiar  to  excite  more  than  a  passing  regret.  Children 
grew  up  without  either  the  education  or  the  training  which  the 
youth  of  the  country  derive  from  the  schoolmaster ;  and  every  year 
since  1805  has  sent  forth  its  hundreds  of  untamed  boys  and  girls, 
now  become  the  parents  of  a  still  ruder,  more  undisciplined  and 
ignorant  offspring.  Nor  was  this  all.  So  great  was  the  demand 
for  draw-boys  that  ever  and  anon  the  town-crier  went  through  the 
streets,  offering  not  simply  two  shillings  sixpence,  three  shillings, 
or  three  shillings  sixpence,  for  the  labor  of  the  boys  and  girls,  but 
bed,  board  and  washing,  and  a  penny  to  themselves  on  Saturday 
night.  This  was  a  reward  on  disobedience  to  parents ;  family  in¬ 
subordination  with  all  its  train  of  evils  followed.  The  son,  instead 
of  standing  in  awe  of  his  father,  began  to  think  himself  a  man 
when  he  was  only  a  brawling,  impudent  boy.  On  the  first  or  second 
quarrel  with  his  father  he  felt  he  might  abandon  the  parental  roof 
for  the  less  irksome  employment  of  the  stranger.  The  first  principle 
of  all  subordination  was  thus  early  broken  up.” 

Our  author  goes  on  to  show  at  some  length  how  the  market  be¬ 
came  overstocked  with  goods  and  with  cheap  labor,  with  the  result 
of  a  permanent  reduction  of  adult  wages,  and  closes  his  description 
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thus :  “Thus  was  the  employment  of  their  children,  from  five  to  ten, 
by  the  weavers  of  Paisley,  at  first  an  apparent  advantage,  but  in  the 
end  a  curse,  demonstrating  that,  whatever  may  appear  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  parents  this  year  or  next  year,  it  is  permanently  the 
interest  of  them  and  their  offspring  to  refuse  every  advantage  in 
their  temporal  concerns,  which  tends  to  defraud  youth  of  the  first 
of  parental  blessings,  education ;  and  that  Providence  has  bound  in 
indissoluble  alliance,  the  virtue,  the  intelligence  and  the  temporal 
well-being  of  society.  In  1818-19,  during  the  Radical  period,  there 
were  found  full  three  thousand  Paisley-born,  and  Paisley-bred,  who 
could  not  read ;  and  the  decline  of  intelligence  has  been  followed 
by  the  decline  of  that  temperance,  prudence  and  economy  which  are 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  working'  classes,  by  which  alone  they 
can  elevate  their  condition  or  preserve  themselves  from  sinking  into 
the  most  abject  poverty.” 

In  the  South 

It  has  been  my  custom  at  these  annual  meetings  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  child  labor  conditions  in  the  field  assigned  to 
me,  the  Southern  States.  Every  such  description,  founded  on  actual 
observation  at  first  hand,  has  been  disputed  and  the  facts  denied. 
That  however  denotes  progress.  The  ground  of  apology  for  the 
child  labor  system  has  shifted  in  these  last  few  years  fiom  a  defense 
of  the  system  as  a  good  thing  for  the  child  and  for  society  to  a 
denial  of  the  abuses  of  the  system  and  the  claim  that  the  evil 
is  fast  disappearing.  This  year  our  Committee  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  some  investigations  in  three  of  the  Southern  States,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  the  first  with  an  age  limit 
of  twelve  years,  and  fourteen  for  night  work ;  the  second  with  a 
minimum  age  limit  of  twelve,  but  with  the  provision  that  the  child 
of  dependent  parents  may  be  employed  at  any  age,  and  the  third 
without  any  child  labor  law  now  in  operation.  From  all  three  states 
comes  the  indubitable  evidence  of  the  violations  of  law,  where  the 
law  exists,  of  appalling  illiteracy,  apparently  increasing,  and  of 
the  wholesale  employment  of  children,  with  the  resulting  evils  of 
family  disintegration,  of  early  marriages,  of  wife  desertion,  of  de¬ 
generate  children. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  process  that  has  been  described 
as  going  on  in  Paisley  is  now  being  repeated  with  alarming  rapidity 
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in  eight  hundred  communities  of  the  South.  Let  me  quote  from 
a  humane  and  intelligent  manufacturer,  whom  we  hoped  to  have 
with  us  at  this  meeting.  Speaking  of  the  early  marriages  that 
prevail,  Mr.  Garnett  Andrews,  who  is  in  favor  of  a  fourteen-year 
age  limit  now,  and  an  eight-hour  day  as  soon  as  competition 
can  settle  upon  that  basis,  said  in  advocacy  of  legislation  pre¬ 
venting  the  marriage  of  children:  “I  have  this  thing  come  before 
my  observation  frequently.  Right  near  my  mill  is  a  cavalry  post; 
these  soldiers,  irresponsible  young  chaps,  come  around  there  court¬ 
ing  the  girls;  go  to  paying  attention  and  keeping  company  with 
some  girl  and  marry  her.  We  have  had  girls  married  out  of  our 
mill  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  And  not  long  ago  there  was  a  girl 
came  over  there  for  work  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  She  was  but 
fifteen  and  had  on  short  skirts.  That  was  a  crime  against  civiliza¬ 
tion,  against  God  and  against  everything  else.  There  are  a  whole 
lot  of  collateral  facts  that  chime  in  with  this  labor  question.  I  do 
not  know  of  one  more  important  than  this,  even  the  age-limit  they 
are  setting  here.” 


Legislative  Progress 

I  am  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  report  progress  along  the 
line  of  child  labor  legislation  since  the  date  of  our  last  annual 
meeting.  North  Carolina  has  raised  the  age  limit  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  and  to  fourteen  for  night  work,  the  manufacturers  refus¬ 
ing  to  grant  the  demand  for  any  reduction  of  the  hours  from 
the  frightful  sixty-six  a  week,  though  some  mills  have  voluntarily 
reduced  them.  A  local  option  compulsory  education  law  was  also 
enacted  in  North  Carolina,  the  manufacturers  agreeing,  though  I 
have  not  learned  that  any  of  the  mill  communities  have  yet  been 
persuaded  to  put  themselves  under  the  operation  of  this  wise  and 
humane  law. 

Arkansas  has  raised  the  age  limit  from  twelve  to  fourteen, 
and  that  for  the  children  of  dependent  parents  from  ten  to  twelve. 
In  South  Carolina  the  manufacturers  had  agreed  to  reduce  the 
hours  from  sixty-six  to  sixty  a  week,  gradually,  reaching  the  cul¬ 
mination  in  1909.  The  South  Carolina  Legislature  thought  that  the 
sixty-hour  week  would  be  a  good  thing  in  1908.  But  both  sessions 
adjourned  without  having  passed  the  compulsory  education  law 
which  the  manufacturers  have  favored  so  long.  I  could  wish  that 
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they  were  as  influential  sometimes  in  passing  good  legislation  as 
they  have  been  in  preventing  it.  Florida  passed  its  first  child  labor 
law,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  labor  unions 
with  the  women’s  clubs  of  that  state.  It  recognizes  the  twelve- 
year  age  limit  for  all  occupations  except  agriculture  and  domestic 
service,  and  there  would  have  been  a  fourteen-year  age  limit  except 
for  the  opposition  of  one  oyster-packer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
importing  Bohemian  children  from  Baltimore  for  his  business.  He 
has  since  become  a  convert  to  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  his  rivals 
in  other  Southern  states.  Tennessee  enacted  a  sixty-hour  week, 
and  the  Tennessee  manufacturers,  at  the  Southern  Textile  con¬ 
ference,  recommended  advanced  child  labor  legislation  to  the  other 
Southern  states.  Unhappily,  one  of  these  manufacturers,  who  has 
a  mill  in  Mississippi,  appeared  before  the  legislature  in  opposition 
to  the  very  provisions  for  which  he  had  voted  at  the  textile  con¬ 
ference,  including  the  fourteen-year  age  limit.  Mississippi  has 
passed  its  first  child  labor  law,  leaving  now  no  Southern  state  with¬ 
out  legal  protection  for  the  working  children,  and  only  one  state 
in  the  Union,  Nevada,  without  a  child  labor  law.  The  manu¬ 
facturers’  lobby,  however,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  requirements 
for  factory  inspection  to  a  minimum  and  in  cutting  down  the  age- 
limit  from  fourteen  to  twelve. 

Alabama  has  moved  forward  a  long  distance,  cutting  off  the 
ten-year  old  children  who  were  allowed  to  work  under  the  old 
law,  making  the  age  limit  sixteen  for  night  work,  with  an  eight-hour 
night  for  children  under  eighteen,  with  a  sixty-hour  week  for  day 
work  for  children  under  fourteen.  Children  under  sixteen  are 
required  to  attend  school  three  months  of  each  year  as  the  condition 
of  their  being  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment.  The 
inspector  of  jails  and  almshouses  was  made  factory  inspector  also, 
and  though  he  has  not  sufficient  assistance  to  be  effective  in  this 
work,  the  beginning  of  factory  inspection  has  been  made.  The 
new  Georgia  law  has  just  gone  into  full  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  and  in  Virginia  the  age  limit  has  been  progressively 
raised  to  thirteen  in  1909  and  to  fourteen  in  1910,  while  a  new  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  added  to  the  law  making  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  legal  age  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt  on  the  part 
of  both  parent  and  employer.  If  my  advices  from  Oklahoma 
are  correct,  the  youngest  of  the  Southern  states  is  preparing  to 
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pass  a  law  which  will  be  in  some  respects  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  Union.  Thus  far  have  we  advanced  in  fifteen  months  in  the 
way  of  legislation.1 


Special  Claim  of  Childhood 

The  consideration  of  the  child,  as  a  child,  of  his  rights  as  a 
child,  of  his  claims  as  a  child  to  protection  and  care,  is  fast  de¬ 
molishing  the  old  laisses  faire  philosophy  which  has  so  long  been 
the  curse  of  Southern  political  thinking.  Of  course  the  first  step 
was  the  establishment  of  the  common  school  system.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  it  was  considered  almost  as  much  a  disgrace,  in  Virginia, 
for  a  parent  to  send  his  child  to  the  common  school  as  to  have  to 
go  to  the  poor-house  himself.  How  far  we  have  come  in  a  few 
years,  to  the  confessed  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  an  education  for 
every  child,  white  or  black,  and  to  the  next  immediate  step,  of 
compelling  the  ignorant  and  indifferent  parent,  to  send  his  children 
to  school ! 

The  next  demonstration  of  the  leadership  of  the  child  was  the 
agitation  of  the  child  labor  question.  It  all  dates  in  the  South, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  new,  young,  century  of  ours.  Now  there 
is  not  a  single  Southern  state  without  a  child  labor  law.  Nor  will 
it  be  long  before  legislation  shall  be  perfected  here,  for  compulsory 
education  everywhere,  with  factory  inspection  provided.  The  em¬ 
ployer  of  children  will  soon  find  himself  so  much  an  outcast,  in 
public  opinion,  that  he  will  fear  to  face  a  jury  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  to  answer  for  that  crime.  A  few  healthy  prosecutions  will  have 
a  marvelous  effect  in  the  South. 

The  distinction  between  childhood  and  manhood  has  begun 
to  be  recognized  in  other  ways.  The  servant  of  this  Committee, 
in  the  disbursement  of  a  special  fund  entrusted  to  him,  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  something  along  the  line  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  adult  criminal  and  the  child  criminal,  for  instance.  One 
of  the  encouraging  facts  connected  with  social  remedial  legislation 
is  that  a  small  amount  of  time  and  effort  and  means  in  awakening 
public  interest  in  a  good  cause,  may  do  a  vast  deal  of  good,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  be  no  commercial  interest  directly  opposed,  as  in 
the  child  labor  reform.  In  North  Carolina  a  reformatory  for  way¬ 
ward  youth  has  been  established,  following  the  example  set  in 

'Child  Labor  bill  passed  both  House,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Haskell,  June  10,  1908. 
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Georgia  the  year  before.  Tennessee  followed  the  example  set  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Alabama,  through  the  efforts  of  a 
member  of  this  committee,  Judge  N.  B.  Feagin,  passed  a  juvenile 
court  law  of  a  rather  advanced  type.  Senator  McDowell,  who  in¬ 
troduced  and  passed  the  child  labor  law  in  Mississippi  introduced 
a  juvenile  court  law,  which  will  pass  eventually.  Two  bills  for  the 
establishment  of  juvenile  courts  are  on  the  docket  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature.  A  reformatory  for  negro  child  criminals  is  being 
earnestly  advocated  in  Georgia.  These  are  but  straws  showing 
the  direction  in  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  May  those  who 
sow  this  wind  be  able  to  reap  a  whirlwind  which  shall  sweep 
away  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  penal  systems  that  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  civilization ;  that  shall  wipe  away  the  “blistering  shams  of  the 
convict  lease  system.”  For  the  question  will  recur,  if  the  child 
criminal  may  be  reformed,  why  may  not  the  adult  criminal  be  turned 
into  the  way  of  righteousness  instead  of  being  hardened  in  his 
iniquity?  The  child  is  leading  the  way. 

Protection  of  W omanhood 

Another  epochal  step  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  way  of 
the  protection  of  womanhood.  The  South  Carolina  Legislature, 
in  fixing  the  sixty-hour  week  for  children,  added  the  same  provision 
for  women.  The  South  Carolina  manufacturers  were  advised  by 
their  lawyers  that  this  latter  provision  was  unconstitutional — there 
are  always  lawyers  to  be  found  who  can  discover  the  unconstitution¬ 
ality  of  righteous  legislation,  though  it  does  seem  a  little  peculiar 
to  have  South  Carolina  lawyers  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Fourteenth 
amendment  which  they  at  other  times  hold  to  have  been  unconsti¬ 
tutionally  adopted.  To  the  credit  of  the  South  Carolina  manufac¬ 
turers  be  it  said  that  they  preferred  not  to  contest  that  law.  To  the 
discredit  of  an  Oregon  laundryman  be  it  said  that  he  chose  to  contest 
a  similar  provision  for  that  state.  To  the  everlasting  fame  of  a 
Boston  lawyer,  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon  was  so  presented  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  masterly  brief,  that  the  Supreme  Court  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  instead  of  the  usual  five  to  four,  sustained  the  contention 
that  the  woman  needs  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  Said  Jus¬ 
tice  Brewer  in  delivering  this  momentous  decision :  “The  limitations 
which  this  statute  places  upon  her  (woman’s)  contractual  powers; 
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upon  her  right  to  agree  with  her  employer  as  to  the  time  she  shall 
labor,  are  not  imposed  solely  for  her  benefit,  but  also  largely  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Many  words  cannot  make  this  plainer.  The  two 
sexes  differ,  in  structure  of  body,  in  the  functions  to  be  performed 
by  each,  in  the  amount  of  physical  strength,  in  the  capacity  for  long- 
continued  labor,  particularly  when  done  standing,  the  influence  of 
vigorous  health  upon  the  future  of  the  race,  the  self-reliance  which 
enables  one  to  assert  full  rights,  and  in  the  caoacity  to  maintain 
the  struggle  for  subsistence.  This  difference  justifies  a  difference 
in  legislation,  and  upholds  that  which  is  designed  to  compensate  for 
some  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  her.”  Mark  you,  it  was  the 
child  that  led  the  way  to  this  far-reaching  decision,  and  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  secured  it.  Similar  legislation  for  protecting  the  vast 
army  of  women  now  in  industry  will  follow.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  a  personal  hope,  some  national  organization  similar  to 
this  should  at  once  be  formed,  if  this  Committeejs  unable  to  under¬ 
take  the  work,  to  secure  this  protection  for  the  women  of  our  land. 
John  Ruskin  once  said:  “It  is  a  shame  for  a  nation  to  make  its  young 
girls  weary.”  America  is  already  thinking  in  its  heart  that  it  is  a 
shame  for  a  nation  to  make  its  women  weary. 

We  say  to  those,  who  for  whatever  reason,  of  prejudice  or  of 
supposed  self-interest,  have  been  fighting  the  cause  of  child  labor 
reform,  “ye  know  not  what  ye  do.”  I  can  fancy  the  complacence 
with  which  the  employers  of  child  labor  all  over  the  land  heard 
of  the  birth  of  this  Committee,  less  than  four  years  ago.  With  not 
enough  money  for  their  expenses  to  buy  one  cotton  mill  or  to  secure 
a  controlling  interest  in  one  coal  mine,  what  can  they  accomplish? 
And  yet  thirty-four  state  legislatures  have  changed  their  laws  or 
enacted  new  ones  for  the  protection  of  the  children  who  toil.  Be¬ 
cause  the  child  stands  out  in  the  might  of  his  innocence,  the  appeal 
of  his  very  helplessness  is  irresistible.  We  would  make  overtures 
to  those  who  have  resisted  the  effort  to  save  the  children  of  this 
nation,  not  to  invite  further  the  condemnation  of  mankind. 

In  the  most  crowded  mart  of  London  there  stood  one  day  a 
wee  bit  lassie  upon  the  curb-stone  waiting  for  the  thousand  vehicles 
and  teams  to  pass  by  that  she  might  cross  the  street.  A  tall  police¬ 
man  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  with  his  other  hand  uplifted, 
stopped  the  traffic  of  London  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  There  may 
have  been  some  grumbling  and  even  curses  on  the  part  of  teamsters, 
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but  to  have  driven  recklessly  over  that  lassie’s  body  would  have 
been  to  create  a  riot.  Better  the  policeman  than  the  mob.  And  so 
we  say,  gentlemen,  even  if  traffic,  our  sacred  traffic,  be  stopped  for 
a  brief  moment  while  we  conduct  the  child  along  its  appointed  way, 
let  the  traffic  stop.  For  the  child  means  more  to  humanity  than  any 
material  gain.  Self-interest  cannot  withstand  the  universal  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  child. 


Persons  who  contribute  from  $2  to  $25  annually  toward  the  support  of  this  work  are 
enrolled  as  associate  members,  from  $25  to  $100  as  sustaining  members,  and  $100  or  more  as 
guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  publications  of  the  Committee  and  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement  throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may 
be  sent  to  V.  Everit  Macy.  Treasurer,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Pamphlet  No.  74. 


■Dfaiimtal  OHitlb  Slate  (Hommtttw. 

'  V 

105  EAST  22D  STREET 
N  EW  YORK  CITY 

[Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  2-5,  1908,  as  published  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Annals  of  the  Academy, 
July,  1908. 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


By  Everett  W.  Lord, 

Secretary  for  New  England,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


The  gospel  of  work  has  long  been  preached  in  New  England. 
The  New  England  Yankee  has  ever  been  noted  for  industry  and 
thrift,  and  just  as  thrift  has  sometimes  lapsed  into  parsimony,  so 
the  insistence  upon  universal  industry  may  have  been  pushed  to  such 
an  extreme  that  it  has  ceased  in  some  cases  to  be  a  virtue.  That 
children  should  not  be  without  some  employment  has  ever  been  a 
cardinal  principle  of  our  faith.  We  recognize  that  “Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,”  although  we  have  also 
accepted  somewhat  grudgingly,  it  is  true,  that  “All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  The  feeling  that  even  the  child  ought 
to  be  usefully  employed  found  early  expression  in  the  home  life  of 
our  people,  and  in  every  well-ordered  household  even  the  youngest 
members  of  the  family  circle  had  their  regular  tasks  to  perform. 
As  in  the  average  home  there  was  much  that  children  could  do, 
Satan’s  opportunities  to  furnish  diversion  were  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum. 

In  no  part  of  our  country  did  the  dawn  of  our  modern  indus¬ 
trial  system  introduce  greater  changes  than  in  New  England.  There 
as  elsewhere,  the  old  occupations  of  the  home  have  gradually  been 
reduced  in  number,  and,  in  the  towns  and  cities  at  least,  have  now 
to  a  great  extent  disappeared ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  people  towards 
the  inherent  danger  of  idleness  has  remained  much  the  same  and 
has  resulted  in  the  prompt  transfer  of  the  workers  from  the  home 
to  the  factory.  The  child  who  had  little  to  do  at  home  must  naturally 
turn  to  whatever  line  of  work  might  be  possible  outside,  and  the  fac¬ 
tories,  which  were  rapidly  established  throughout  all  New  England, 
ofifered  in  most  cases  the  first  available  opportunity  for  what  seemed 
to  be  profitable  employment. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  child  labor  and  the  struggle 
for  its  restriction  are  no  different  in  New  England  than  elsewhere. 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  early  adopted  restrictive  legislation,  for¬ 
bidding  the  employment  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
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and  fixing  the  day’s  work  at  twelve  hours.  As  early  as  1856  the 
day’s  work  for  those  under  sixteen  was  reduced  to  ten  hours.  As 
the  need  became  evident  other  laws  were  enacted  and  other  states 
followed  suit.  The  present  laws  of  the  New  England  States  in 
relation  to  child  labor  are  fairly  satisfactory.  Their  main  features 
are  shown  concisely  in  the  table  given  on  page  33. 

In  all  the  New  England  States  the  minimum  age  for  the  regular 
employment  of  children  in  factories  or  mercantile  establishments  is 
fixed  at  fourteen  years,  although  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
children  of  twelve  may  be  employed  when  the  public  schools  are 
not  in  session.  This  provision  until  recently  prevailed  in  Maine 
and  was  the  cause  of  much  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  children  frequently  going  to  work  during  the  vacation  of  the 
public  schools  and  neglecting  to  return  when  the  schools  opened. 

Four  of  the  six  New  England  States  demand  a  more  or  less 
definite  educational  qualification  before  any  minor  under  sixteen 
may  begin  work.  Connecticut  sets  the  lowest  standard  of  these 
four  states,  requiring  only  that  an  illiterate  under  sixteen  must 
attend  evening  school,  but  the  state  school  authorities  may  establish 
other  requirements.  New  Hampshire  accepts  such  attendance, 
but  there  are  few  evening  schools  in  the  state,  and  as  a  rule  papers 
are  issued  only  after  an  examination  in  which  the  child  proves  his 
ability  to  read  and  write  English.  Massachusetts  fixes  the  educa¬ 
tional  qualification  at  the  completion  of  at  least  three  years’  work 
in  the  common  schools,  while  Vermont  stands  alone  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  requirement  that  any 
minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  must  have  completed  the  entire 
nine  years  of  the  grammar  school  course  before  being  allowed  to  go 
to  work,  except  when  schools  are  not  in  session.  A  bill  is  now  before 
the  Rhode  Island  legislature,  with  excellent  prospect  of  being 
enacted  into  law,  in  which  the  ability  to  read  and  write  English  is 
fixed  as  the  minimum  educational  qualification  in  that  state.  This 
will  leave  Maine  as  the  only  one  of  the  New  England  States  de¬ 
manding  no  qualification  of  this  nature. 

Proof  of  Age 

In  New  Hampshire  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  is 
accepted  in  lieu  of  any  documentary  proof  of  age,  while  in  Vermont, 
the  New  England  conscience  or  the  acuteness  of  the  school  officials 
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is  to  be  relied  upon,  since  the  law  requires  neither  affidavit  nor 
documentary  evidence.  All  the  other  New  England  States  demand 
either  a  birth  certificate,  passport  or  similar  evidence  to  establish 
the  age. 

As  to  the  number  of  hours  of  employment,  the  provisions  are 
more  nearly  uniform.  In  Maine  and  Connecticut  ten  hours  daily  and 
sixty  hours  weekly  are  authorized ;  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  ten  hours  daily  and  fifty-eight  hours  weekly;  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  nine  and  two-thirds  hours  daily  and  fifty-eight  hours  weekly. 
Vermont  makes  no  provision  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  work,  except 
that  a  minor  may  not  be  employed  after  eight  in  the  evening.  We 
may  assume  that  night  work  after  twelve,  midnight,  would  be 
legal  in  this  case,  since  there  is  no  morning  opening  hour  fixed. 

Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  factory  inspec¬ 
tors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law.  Massachusetts,  in  addition 
to  employing  a  large  corps  of  factory  inspectors,  gives  equal  author¬ 
ity  in  the  enforcement  of  all  parts  of  the  child  labor  laws  to  truant 
officers  in  all  the  towns  and  cities.  In  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  the  child  labor  laws  are  regarded  more  in  the  nature  of  com¬ 
plements  to  the  school  laws,  and  the  enforcement  is  left  to  the  state 
or  local  school  officials.  The  wisdom  of  this  provision  is  open  to 
question, 

Maine’s  Exemption 

Maine  is  the  only  one  of  the  New  England  States  which  makes 
any  exemption  of  particular  importance  in  the  operation  of  the 
child  labor  laws ;  there  the  laws  do  not  apply  to  any  industry  dealing 
with  the  packing  or  preserving  of  perishable  goods,  that  is,  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  the  canning  industries.  That  this  exemption  is  vicious 
in  its  results,  is  evident  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  conditions 
in  that  state.  Especially  in  the  work  of  sardine  canning  on  the 
eastern  coast  is  the  labor  of  children  utilized.  Sardines  which, 
before  they  are  presented  to  the  public  under  that  familiar  name, 
are  commonly  known  as  herring,  are  caught  in  great  quantities 
in  the  weirs,  from  which  they  are  taken  to  the  factories,  where  they 
are  immediately  cut  and  cleaned  for  packing.  This  work  is  very 
simple  and  can  readily  be  done  by  children,  a  very  large  number 
of  whom  are  employed  in  the  cutting  rooms  of  all  the  sardine 
factories.  In  many  cases  one  passing  through  a  sardine  factory 
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finds  children  so  small  that  they  cannot  possibly  reach  the  fish  on 
the  low  cutting  tables  without  standing  on  a  stool  or  box. 

While  an  educational  qualification  is  so  generally  recognized, 
none  of  the  New  England  states  has  as  yet  required  any  physical 
qualification  for  the  child  worker.  In  the  legislatures  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Rhode  Island,  however,  bills  fixing  a  qualification  of  this 
nature  are  now  under  consideration,  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
expect  them  both  to  become  law. 

Regulation  of  Street  Trades 

Special  attempts  are  made  to  regulate  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  street  trades  in  Boston  and  Portland.  In  Boston  boys 
under  fourteen  are  allowed  to  sell  papers,  black  boots,  or  engage 
in  any  street  trade,  only  after  obtaining  a  license  from  the  school 
committee,  and  this  license  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  boys  who 
are  regularly  in  attendance  at  school  and  whose  conduct  is  good. 
This  law  provides  that  the  boys  shall  attend  school  regularly,  shall 
sell  only  on  the  sidewalk  and  not  on  cars,  shall  not  remain  on  the 
street  after  eight  in  the  evening,  and  shall  always  wear  the  badge 
provided  by  the  school  committee  and  carry  their  licenses  with  them. 
The  main  features  of  the  law  are  fairly  well  enforced  and  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  can  not  be  doubted.  In  other  states  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  regulate  street  trades.  I  have  seen  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
selling  papers  on*  the  street  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  in 
this  particular  case  I  was  told  by  the  boy  that  the  only  reason  that 
he  sold  papers  instead  of  working  in  a  local  factory  was  because 
he  could  make  more  money  selling  papers.  When  I  expressed 
doubt  as  to  his  being  able  to  get  work  in  the  factory  he  assured 
me  that  he  knew  many  boys  not  so  old  as  he  who  were  so  employed, 
and  that  he  had  the  word  of  the  foreman  that  he  could  at  any  time 
go  to  work. 


Enforcement 

However  good  a  law  may  be,  its  practical  value  lies  in  its  strict 
enforcement.  It  is  probable  that  the  child  labor  laws  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  states  of  New  England  are  enforced  as  well  as  are  similar  laws 
in  other  places,  but  the  investigator  finds  violations  everywhere. 
Even  in  Massachusetts,  where  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  there 
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is  so  large  a  body  of  officials,  and  where  the  sentiment  is  undoubtedly 
favorable,  violations  are  not  unknown.  The  report  of  the  factory 
inspectors  for  the  past  year  shows  a  considerable  number  of  prose¬ 
cutions  for  violation  of  the  child  labor  laws,  and  reports  of  indi¬ 
vidual  investigators  show  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  violations 
occur  and  are  not  detected  by  the  authorities.  The  greater  number 
of  these  are  probably  in  the  smaller  shops  and  factories,  which  are 
less  frequently  inspected  and  in  which  children  may  be  employed 
for  some  time  without  the  attention  of  the  authorities  being  called 
to  it.  There  is  an  hcxrest  difference  of  opinion  among  our  people 
as  to  whether  child  labor  laws  can  best  be  enforced  by  school  officials 
or  by  special  factory  inspectors.  Perhaps  the  Massachusetts  provision, 
which  gives  these  people  co-ordinate  power,  is  the  best  solution  of 
this  question.  Certainly  the  school  officials  must  have  the  right  to 
enforce  the  laws  for  compulsory  education,  which  exist  in  every 
New  England  state.  To  complete  their  powers,  they  need  only  the 
additional  authority  to  enter  business  establishments  where  they 
may  suspect  truants  to  be  employed. 

In  each  of  the  New  England  States  there  are  ample  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  law,  but  the  reports  of  the  enforcing  officials 
show  very  different  results  as  to  the  application  of  these  penalties. 
In  Maine  no  manufacturer  has  been  prosecuted  for  violation,  and 
this  is  urged  by  some  as  evidence  that  the  law  is  not  well  enforced. 
The  factory  inspector,  however,  maintains  that  he  has  found  the 
manufacturers  anxious  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  that  as  they  have 
not  wilfully  violated  the  law,  he  has  felt  it  unjust  to  prosecute  them 
when  violations  have  been  detected.  In  New  Hampshire  in  the 
past  four  years  there  have  been  only  two  prosecutions  for  violations 
of  the  child  labor  laws,  and  one  of  these  related  to  the  right  of  the 
officials  to  visit  establishments.  In  Connecticut  there  were  last 
year  sixty-one  prosecutions  of  employers  or  delinquent  parents. 

Vocational  Schools 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  child  labor  laws  and  the  school 
laws  must  supplement  each  other,  but  the  feeling  is  manifested  that 
to  require  a  child  to  attend  school  until  he  is  fourteen  years  of  age, 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  a  distinctly  literary  curriculum,  lacks 
some  element  of  justice,  particularly  when  it  is  conceded  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  school  children,  and  almost  all  those  chil- 
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dren  whose  attendance  at  school  depends  upon  the  compulsory 
laws,  are  preparing  for  a  life  of  manual  labor.  We  have  tried  to 
believe  that,  even  for  the  one  who  must  toil  with  his  hands,  a  literary 
education,  as  complete  as  circumstances  might  allow,  is  still  of  great 
value.  We  have  felt  the  need  of  intelligent  workingmen,  and  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  accept  the  theory 
that  the  intellectual  intelligence  enthroned  in  our  public  schools 
must  be  the  particular  kind  of  intelligence  which  the  workingman 
should  have.  Of  late  this  theory  has  been  sharply  questioned,  and 
the  exponents  of  industrial  education  have  brought  forward  the 
claim  that  intellectual  training,  however  good  it  may  be,  is  not 
enough  to  meet  present  day  conditions.  Nowhere  has  the  demand 
for  industrial  or  vocational  education  been  more  insistent  than  in 
New  England,  and  nowhere  in  our  country  has  a  greater  effort  been 
made  to  meet  this  demand.  The  action  of  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  providing  for  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools 
throughout  the  state  has  led  the  way  for  similar  action  in  the  other 
states.  It  is  probable  that  within  a  few  years  in  all  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  special  provision  for  vocational  education  at  public 
expense  will  be  given. 

Child  Labor  Wasteful 

Without  doubt,  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  New  England,  even 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  is  favorable  to  the  restriction  of 
child  labor,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  existing  laws.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  in  general  agree  that  the  older  operatives  are  more  profit¬ 
able,  even  if  not  always  so  tractable.  One  manufacturer,  who  has 
been  in  business  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  said  to  me,  “When 
we  could  employ  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  we  had  much 
less  trouble  with  the  discipline  of  the  children  than  we  have  now  with 
our  young  help.”  But  the  same  man  indicated  his  preference  for 
adult  workers,  saying  that  the  average  child  even  of  fourteen,  repre¬ 
sents  a  financial  loss  to  his  employer  until  he  can  be  satisfactorily 
trained  and  “made  to  take  some  thought.” 

Another  manufacturer,  in  a  state  where  children  of  twelve 
may  be  employed  during  the  school  vacation,  assured  me  that  he 
found  their  employment  wholly  unprofitable,  even  when  they  were 
paid  only  about  one-half  the  wages  paid  to  older  operatives.  Many 
of  the  mills  which  formerly  produced  some  of  the  coarser  grades 
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of  textile  goods,  have  in  the  past  few  years  turned  their  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  higher  grade,  introducing  more 
complicated  machinery  and  calling  for  more  intelligent  and  more 
careful  operation.  This  change  has  in  itself  resulted  in  displacing 
children  and  giving  employment  to  operatives  of  an  age  at  which 
they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  “take  some  thought.”  One 
such  company,  now  operating  entirely  without  the  employment  of 
children,  has  been  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  sixty  per  cent,  for 
the  past  year.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  cheap  workmen  may 
turn  out  a  cheap  product,  but  for  the  higher  grade  of  goods,  with 
a  correspondingly  higher  profit,  the  manufacturer  cannot  afford  to 
employ  low  grade  help.  The  president  of  a  large  textile  corpora¬ 
tion  in  Rhode  Island  recently  said  to  me  in  this  connection:  “We 
would  not  employ  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  even  if  the 
law  permitted  it.  Young  children  constitute  a  positive  loss  to  the 
employer.” 

The  Foreigner 

That  there  is  need  of  strict  enforcement  of  laws  for  compul¬ 
sory  education  and  for  restriction  of  child  labor  comes  to  the  aver¬ 
age  New  England  citizen  who  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  revolution¬ 
ary  or  colonial  days  as  something  of  a  shock.  That  the  American 
spirit  of  family  pride,  which  could  of  old  be  largely  relied  upon  to 
secure  every  advantage  for  the  rising  generation,  must  now  be 
bolstered  up  with  legal  props,  is  cause  for  wonder,  and  is  sometimes 
doubted.  But  one  must  not  forget  how  the  changing  times  have 
changed  the  make-up  of  the  population  of  the  Northern  States.  When 
we  realize  that  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut 
more  than  one-third  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth  and  much 
more  than  one-half  is  of  foreign  parentage,  we  can  readily  see  why 
long-cherished  American  ideals  are  in  danger.  When  a  further 
study  of  statistics  shows  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  new-comers  to 
those  states  are  from  the  shores  of  southern  Europe,  where  neither 
Saxon  nor  Teutonic  influences  have  prevailed,  the  need  for  constant 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  educational  and  legal  forces  of  the  state 
is  even  more  manifest.  Like  the  sleeping  Turks  of  the  time  of 
Marcos  Bozzaris,  the  dwellers  in  the  leading  industrial  towns  of 
New  England  are  awakened  by  the  cry  “The  Greeks  !  they  come,  they 
come !”  The  percentage  of  increase  of  population  of  foreign  parent- 
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age  in  Massachusetts  alone  during  the  ten  years  from  1896  to  1905 
shows  a  gain  of  1,242  per  cent,  from  Greece  as  against  a  gain  of 
only  22  per  cent,  from  all  Saxon  and  Teutonic  lands. 

To  safeguard  the  citizenship  of  the  future  and  to  protect  those 
ideals  which  are  so  precious  to  every  American,  we  must  continue 
our  work  of  child  labor  reform,  ever  keeping  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  educational  leaders  who  are  to  provide  for  every  child  the 
practical  training  to  which  he  has  an  inalienable  right. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 


By  George  F.  Milton, 

Editor  of  Knoxville  Sentinel ,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


The  Germans  were  the  earliest  to  institute  a  system  of  general 
education,  and  the  wonderful  progress  of  Germany  in  every  respect 
is  now  largely  attributed  to  the  thoroughness  of  such  national  educa¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  in  Germany  elementary  education  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  compulsory  and  to  a  large  extent  also  gratuitous,  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  recognized  to  be  an  essential  element 
in  recent  political,  industrial  and  commercial  successes  of  the  nation. 

France  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  illit¬ 
eracy  may  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  good  attendance  laws.  In  1854, 
no  less  than  42.5  per  cent,  of  the  French  people  were  illiterate. 
In  1870,  at  the  end  of  the  Empire,  31  per  cent,  were  illiterate,  and 
in  1880  the  condition  was  very  little  improved.  In  1882,  the  com¬ 
pulsory  education  act  went  into  effect  and  as  a  result,  in  1900,  the 
illiteracy  had  been  reduced  to  6  per  cent. — only  one-fifth  of  what  it 
was  eighteen  years  before. 

As  showing  the  relation  of  the  compulsory  school  system  in 
Germany  and  other  European  states  to  illiteracy,  the  following 
statistics  of  adults  are  suggestive:  German  Empire,  .05  per  cent, 
are  illiterate ;  Denmark,  .02  ;  Finland,  .49 ;  Switzerland,  .13  ;  Scotland, 
2.46;  Netherlands,  2.30;  England,  3.00;  France,  4.70;  Belgium  (not 
compulsory),  10. 10;  Austria,  35.60;  Ireland,  7.90;  Hungary,  47.80; 
Greece,  30.00;  Italy,  32.99;  Portugal,  79.20;  Spain,  68.10;  Russia, 
61.70;  Servia,  79.30;  Roumania,  88.40. 

The  right  of  state  authorities  to  require  the  attendance  of  aff 
children  at  school  was  asserted  early  in  the  American  colonies.  Con¬ 
necticut  may  claim  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  world 
that  established  the  principle.  Its  code  of  laws  adopted  in  1650  con¬ 
tained  stringent  provisions  for  compulsory  attendance  upon  schools. 
In  1810,  with  the  changed  conditions  resulting  from  immigration,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  without  important  addi¬ 
tions,  amounting  in  reality  to  a  set  of  factory  laws,  forbidding  the 
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employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  not 
attended  school  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year. 

Compulsory  educational  laws  have  not  been  adopted  in  any  of 
the  Southern  states  except  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Four  counties 
in  Tennessee,  through  legislative  enactment,  have  such  laws,  but 
no  fair  test  has  yet  been  given.  In  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  by 
popular  vote  an  ordinance  was  adopted  requiring  compulsory 
education.  That  state  has  a  local  option  law  for  cities  as  to  com¬ 
pulsory  education.  In  the  South  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
public  education,  especially  during  the  past  twenty  years,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  section  remains,  of  all  the  Union,  the  only  section 
where  attendance  on  public  schools  between  the  ages  of  six  and  four¬ 
teen  for  a  considerable  period  each  year  is  not  compulsory.  But  how 
necessary  is  an  even  greater  effort  to  secure  universal  elementary 
education  in  the  South  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1900,  27.9  per 
cent  of  all  the  illiterate  white  voters  in  the  United  States  were  in  the 
South,  while  only  14.9  per  cent  of  the  white  voters  of  the  country 
were  found  here.  In  other  words,  we  had  nearly  twice  the  illiterate 
population  among  the  whites  of  voting  age  that  our  proportion  of 
population  justified. 

Decrease  of  Illiteracy 

I  have  no  disposition  to  minimize  the  progress  made  in  the 
South  in  reducing  illiteracy.  The  record,  in  fact,  is  encouraging. 
In  the  South  Atlantic  division,  for  the  entire  population,  white 
and  black,  ten  years  and  over,  the  percentage  of  illiterates  was  re¬ 
duced  from  40.3  per  cent  in  1870  to  23.9  per  cent  in  1900,  or  nearly 
one-half,  while  in  the  South  Central  Division  the  reduction  was 
even  more  marked,  the  percentages  being  44.5  per  cent  in  1870  and 
22.9  per  cent  in  1900.  During  these  thirty  years  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  the  whole  United  States  was  being  reduced  from  20  in 
1870  to  10.7  in  1900.  The  proportionate  reductions  were  thus 
larger  in  the  South,  by  a  good  deal,  than  in  the  North  Atlantic 
states,  though  slightly  less  than  in  the  Central  and  Western. 

Considering  the  white  population  alone,  the  percentage  of  illiter¬ 
ates  in  the  South  Atlantic  division  in  1870  was  23.5,  and  this  had 
been  reduced  to  11.5  per  cent  in  1900.  In  the  South  Central  states 
the  percentages  were  23.4  in  1870  and  11.8  per  cent  in  1900.  For  the 
United  States  the  percentages  were  11.5  in  1870  and  6.2  in  1900. 
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The  South,  despite  the  reductions  made,  is  still  in  point  of  aver¬ 
age  literacy  behind  all  the  other  sections  of  the  Union,  and  far 
behind  such  countries  of  Europe  as  the  German  Empire,  Switzerland, 
Scotland,  Netherlands,  England,  France,  Belgium,  Ireland.  Only 
Austria,  Hungary,  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Russia  Servia 
and  Roumania  of  European  countries  make  a  worse  showing. 

Twenty  out  of  the  thirty-three  counties  of  Tennessee  have  in  the 
male  whites,  able  to  vote,  over  20  per  cent  illiterate — an  aggregate  of 
I3»45°-  In  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  state,  there  are,  I 
estimate,  about  20,000  white  illiterates  of  voting  age.  In  fact,  despite 
the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  past  three  decades, 
the  actual  number  of  white  illiterates  of  voting  age  had  actually 
increased  from  37>7J3  in  1870  to  52,418  in  1900.  Tennessee  is 
by  no  means  alone  in  this  condition.  In  mountain  sections  of  all 
the  South  the  conditions  are  most  serious,  but  the  white  illiteracy  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  these  districts. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  assert  that  these  illiterates  are  not  in 
many  ways  educated.  They  are  shrewd,  observant  people.  They  are 
industrious  and  thrifty.  Their  intelligence  in  many  respects  is 
large.  They  are  of  the  best  Anglo-Saxon  stock  and  in  different  en¬ 
vironment  make  rapid  progress.  Yet,  unequipped  with  ability 
to  read  and  write,  deprived  of  the  illumination  of  the  written  word, 
out  of  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  world,  what  a  tremendous 
obstacle  must  they  overcome !  Consider  what  the  economic,  political 
and  social  uplift  of  a  state  would  be  if  this  population  were  by 
reading  able  to  improve  itself.  In  1906,  a  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  or  Georgia,  on  an  illiteracy  platform,  receiving  the 
united  support  of  all  the  illiterates,  white  and  black,  would  not  have 
been  the  third  man  in  the  contest. 

Attendance  vs.  Enrollment 

The  fault  in  our  school  system  seems  to  lie  not  only  in  the 
failure  to  secure  the  enrollment  of  the  child,  but  more  especially 
in  the  failure  to  secure  his  attendance  after  enrollment.  The 
scholastic  population  in  Tennessee,  with  which  state  I  am  familiar, 
was  about  772,000  in  1905.  There  were  507,000  enrolled,  537,000 
including  private  schools,  but  the  average  attendance  in  public 
schools  was  only  348,000.  When  we  remember  that  the  average 
school  year  in  Tennessee  is  only  116  days,  and  that  less  than  half 
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the  school  children  are  in  school  even  half  that  short  period  during 
the  year,  we  may  appreciate  why  this  condition  is  present.  On 
its  face,  the  enrollment  is  creditable,  but  the  irregular  attendance 
and  short  terms  of  school  make  it  impossible  to  cope  with  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  ignorance  to  be  cut  down  which  needs  heroic  efforts. 

If  Germany,  with  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  popu¬ 
lation  illiterate,  requires  a  ten  months’  school  course  for  all  pupils 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  how  will  a  Southern  state  re¬ 
duce  its  illiteracy  to  the  same  degree,  with  a  116-day  course,  and 
one-half  the  pupils  in  school? 

It  has  been  asked  regarding  Tennessee,  which  is  typical,  “If 
242,498  children  were  not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  1895,  and 
265,471  were  not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  1905,  how 
long  will  it  be  until  all  who  are  eligible  are  enrolled?”  and  “If 
382, 2y3  were  not  in  average  attendance  in  1895  and  424,206  were 
not  in  average  attendance  ten  years  later,  and  the  per  cent,  of  such 
attendance  is  now  68.7,  how  long  until  the  per  cent,  of  average 
daily  attendance  will  begin  to  show  an  increase?”  It  may  also  be 
asked  “If  there  were  more  illiterate  voters  in  1900  than  in  1870, 
when  will  there  be  none?” 

The  campaign  for  education  in  the  South  has  accomplished 
much.  Tennessee,  for  example,  is  spending  nearly  $3,400,000  a 
year  on  its  public  schools.  This  is  not  quite  $5  per  capita  of  scho¬ 
lastic  population,  but  it  is  a  considerable  increase.  Yet  many 
states  spend  $15  to  $20  per  capita. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  school  terms  have  been 
lengthened,  the  teachers  paid  better  salaries,  better  buildings  and 
equipment  furnished.  But  does  this  suffice?  Are  not  even  more 
heroic  remedies  needed  for  a  condition  manifestly  so  dangerous? 

The  matter  of  the  present  bad  attendance  is  shown  in  the 
reports  for  Knox  County  and  Knoxville.  The  scholastic  popula¬ 
tion  of  Knox  County  for  the  year  1905-06  was  28,204.  Of  this 
number  10,682  belonged  to  the  City  of  Knoxville,  and  17,522  to 
the  rural  districts.  The  enrollment  for  the  city  was  5,833  and 
for  the  rural  districts  12,225.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  enrollment  was  54.6  in  the  city,  and  70  outside  the  city. 
The  average  attendance  of  all  the  scholastic  population  was  43  per 
cent  in  the  city  and  42  per  cent  in  the  country  districts.  The 
schools  in  the  city  were  open  179  days,  and  those  in  the  country  157 
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days.  The  enrollment  was  good,  but  owing  to  lax  interest  of  parents, 
only  forty-three  out  of  every  hundred  children  of  school  age  in  the 
city  attended,  and  less  in  the  country. 

To  show  how  the  attendance  drops  off  year  by  year,  take  the 
Knoxville  schools  by  grades.  Nor  is  the  showing  in  that  city  ex¬ 
ceptional.  In  the  First  grade  there  were  1,797  pupils;  Second,  775; 
Third,  81 1;  Fourth,  694;  Fifth,  504;  Sixth,  461;  Seventh,  291; 
Eighth,  261;  Ninth,  150;  Tenth,  89.  Look  at  the  little  army  of 
nearly  1,800  diminishing  to  one-seventh  its  number  before  the  high 
school  is  reached.  How  many  reach  the  university?  How  many 
any  technical  school  ?  Less  than  5  per  cent,  of  our  boys  and  girls 
acquire  an  education  which  we  would  consider  an  average  common 
school  education. 

If  the  children  in  school  were  kept  in  school  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  acquire  an  average  elementary  education,  and  thus  be 
equipped  with  a  training  which  would  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
own  self-education,  the  aspect  of  the  situation  would  not  be  gloomy 
and  we  might  ignore  these  unpleasant  statistics  of  illiteracy.  Techni¬ 
cal  illiteracy  would  not  be  alarming,  if  it  did  not  indicate  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  nearly  always  accompanies  it.  How  can  we  compete 
with  a  country  like  Germany  when  only  one-twentieth  of  the 
scholastic  population,  even  of  our  average  cities,  has  acquired  an 
education  equal  to  that  which  the  entire  youth  of  Germany  receives  ? 
Lurthermore,  how  shall  we  compete  in  industry,  commerce  and 
agriculture,  when  so  small  a  proportion  of  our  population  re¬ 
ceives  technical  instruction,  while  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  alone 
there  were  2,989  technical  or  continuation  schools,  which  were  at¬ 
tended  by  219,492  pupils? 

It  is,  of  course,  better  for  the  child  to  secure  even  two  or 
three  years’  rudimentary  training  than  none  at  all,  but  certainly 
it  is  wrong  for  the  state  to  allow  the  unworthy  parent  to  permit 
the  child  to  leave  school  with  such  a  small  equipment  for  life’s 
battle. 


Illiteracy  a  Public  Loss 

How  little,  comparatively,  we  spend  on  education,  despite  our 
great  advance  of  late,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  if  the 
average  teacher  in  Tennessee  worked  the  average  number  of  days 
at  the  average  salary  he  would  earn  only  $158.40  a  year*  Con- 
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sidering  the  remuneration,  it  is  truly  astonishing  that  so  many  de¬ 
voted  and  painstaking  teachers  are  obtained  for  the  work ;  but, 
of  course,  on  the  average  the  instruction  must  be  inefficient. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  while  compulsory  education  is  an  ideal 
condition  difficult  to  be  realized,  and  that  a  further  development 
of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  universal  education  must  precede 
it,  just  as  every  reform,  moral,  social  or  political,  must  come 
as  a  result  of  general  conviction  ;  nevertheless,  our  efforts  seem  futile 
unless  we  arouse  the  states  to  such  an  extent  that  by  a  mighty 
effort,  under  a  compulsory  system,  supported  by  the  intelligent 
people  of  the  South,  the  illiterate  population  not  of  an  age  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  schools  shall  be  brought  under  instruction. 

In  some  quarters,  where  there  is  a  large  negro  population,  the 
cost  of  compulsory  education  is  urged  as  an  objection.  But  it 
would  seem  that  as  the  negro  is  to  be  here,  he  ought  to  have  the 
right  sort  of  training.  It  is  probable  that  results  up  to  this  time 
have  not  repaid  the  amounts  spent,  but  this  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  education.  The  negro  child,  like  the  white 
child,  needs  not  only  the  technical  instruction  in  letters,  but  more, 
he  needs  the  discipline  and  character-forming  influences  of  the 
schools.  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  mistake  ever  made  by  the 
South  was  when  it  turned  the  instruction  of  the  negro  in 
churches  and  in  schools  over  to  his  own  race.  The  race  is  in 
the  position  of  the  man  trying  to  raise  himself  by  his  own  boot¬ 
straps. 

The  inability  of  the  South  to  spare  as  much  money  per  capita 
for  education  as  easily  as  the  North,  is  very  apparent,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  the  need  here  is  so  much  greater,  the  question  presents  a 
different  aspect.  Should  expenditures  for  education  he  based  on 
proportionate  wealth  or  on  proportionate  need? 

Indeed,  the  figures  of  wealth,  while  they  do  offer  some  excuse 
against  heavy  taxes  for  schools,  also  ought  to  suggest  a  more 
important  deduction.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  if  the  South  had  had 
universal  education  since  1870,  would  not  the  great  losses  caused 
by  the  Civil  War  have  been  the  sooner  repaired,  and  would  not  our 
section,  in  the  wealth  of  its  people,  now  stand  a  better  comparison 
with  other  sections  ? 

Though  the  South  is  still  behind,  the  wealth  is  certainly  suffi¬ 
cient  for  educational  needs.  The  value  of  property  in  Tennessee 
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increased  from  $498,000,000  in  1870  to  $1,400,000,000  in  1900.  The 
day  when  any  state  of  the  South  was  unable  to  tax  itself  for  schools 
for  both  races  to  accommodate  all  the  scholastic  population  has 
passed.  With  a  per  capita  wealth  of  $620,  Tennessee  ought  to 
spend  more  than  $1.50  per  capita  on  its  schools. 

In  Germany  the  tremendous  stimulus  of  general  education 
has  caused  that  country  to  forge  ahead  of  other  European  nations 
whose  natural  resources  are  greater  than  Germany’s.  To  over¬ 
come  the  advantage  of  wealth  which  the  North  and  West  possess 
over  the  South,  no  policy  would  be  complete  without  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  more  general  and  more  thorough  system  of  education  of 
the  masses,  as  the  first  requisite.  To  secure  such  general  instruc¬ 
tion  compulsion  must  be  considered. 

The  State’s  Right  to  Self -Protect  on 

Argument  is  made  that  compulsory  education  is  monarchical. 
It  can  hardly  be  so  called,  since  it  had  its  origin  in  this  country. 
A  second  argument  has  been  advanced  against  it,  that  it  enlarges 
the  powers  of  government.  Even  if  the  American  precedent 
could  not  be  quoted,  the  right  to  compel  attendance  at  school 
might,  in  a  republic,  be  defended  under  the  general  head  of  self¬ 
protection,  along  with  quarantine  and  hygienic  regulations.  It 
has  also  been  urged  that  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  parents. 
No  more  than  laws  punishing  the  parent  for  the  abuses  of  the 
child,  or  for  depriving  it  of  necessaries  which  he  is  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  it.  In  compelling  the  parent  to  send  the  child  to  school, 
the  state  does  no  more  than  to  secure  to  the  child  his  right. 
Often  the  objection  is  heard  that  it  deprives  the  parent  of  the 
labor  of  a  child,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  parent  cannot  afford 
this,  or  give  the  child  decent  clothes,  or  pay  for  school  books. 
This,  in  nearly  all  communities  where  compulsory  education 
prevails,  is  looked  after  by  the  state.  The  community  can  much 
better  afford  to  pay  for  clothing  and  books  than  let  the  child  grow 
up  in  ignorance. 

The  state  taxes  all  classes  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools, 
whether  they  have  children  to  send  or  not.  The  state  owes  it  to 
these  taxpayers  to  see  that  the  taxes  collected  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  levied.  This  is  impossible  unless  it  com- 
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pels  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  school.  The  taxpayer  then, 
has  a  right  to  insist  on  a  general  law,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  state  to  perform  its  obligation  to 
him.  But,  it  may  as  well  be  admitted,  that  something  more  than  the 
passage  of  a  compulsory  educational  law  is  necessary  to  secure 
general  education.  In  several  countries,  and  in  some  of  our  states, 
such  laws  have  not  proved  more  effective  than  voluntary  educa¬ 
tion.  Certainly  it  is  essential  that  by  a  system  of  factory  laws  the 
opportunity  of  the  child  to  attend  schools  must  be  made,  and  in 
addition  there  must  be  such  a  general  desire  for  education  and 
pride  in  its  possession  in  the  community  as  to  induce  a  general 
acquiescence  and  co-operation  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  In 
addition,  the  schools  themselves  must  offer  the  best  advantages. 
Prussia,  the  classic  land  of  compulsion,  provides  in  its  school 
laws  for  an  abundance  of  school-rooms,  well-equipped  school- 
houses,  and  a  high  grade  of  teachers,  and  her  compulsory  system 
is  successful.  In  Turkey,  Greece  and  Portugal,  where  these 
essentials  and  the  education-loving  population  are  lacking,  the  laws 
are  not  so  successful. 

The  state  must  be  protected  against  the  dragging-down  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  ignorant.  Statistics  show  that  the  ignorant  commit 
many  more  crimes  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  the  educated. 
Many  more  such  are  dependents.  It  is  a  burden  on  the  state  to 
prosecute  crime  and  to  maintain  jails  and  almshouses.  Vice  and 
idleness  weaken  the  community.  A  parent  who  permits  a  child 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  is  committing  an  offense  not  only  against 
the  child  but  against  the  state. 

Every  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  society,  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  advancement  of  civilization,  demands  general  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  and  as  a  corollary,  more  general  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  But  there  will  never  be  any  material  growth  in  educational 
progress  until  the  root  of  the  system  is  nourished. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  while  some  ignorant  men  win 
success,  the  mass  sinks  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  do  not  know 
whence  the  next  day’s  bread  is  coming.  Countries  with  the  highest 
average  of  education  are  certainly  marked  for  the  greatest  progress 
to-day.  Great  as  it  is,  our  own  growth  in  wealth  does  not  nearly 
equal  theirs. 
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The  Supreme  Need  of  the  South 

The  economic  progress  of  the  South,  the  development  of  its 
splendid  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  depends  more  than  all 
else  on  the  general  education  of  its  people,  and  I  do  not  exclude  the 
negro  population,  though  their  education  should  be  of  a  different 
character,  as  suited  to  a  race  which  can  for  centuries  do  only  the 
simpler  labor  of  our  section.  Education  must  be  not  only  such  as 
to  remove  the  stigma  of  illiteracy,  but  it  must  be  adapted  to  promote 
the  greatest  efficiency  of  each  race.  Only  one  acre  of  cotton  lands 
in  ten  in  the  South  is  cultivated.  Not  one-hundredth  proportion 
of  our  mineral  lands  is  exploited.  We  do  not  manufacture  anything 
like  what  we  consume  of  manufactured  goods.  The  story  of  the 
South  is  of  the  future  not  of  the  past. 

Some  object  to  the  word  “compulsory.”  It  is  probably  ill- 
chosen,  but  the  man  of  intelligence  is  not  disturbed  by  a  word.  At 
present  we  have  schools  controlled  under  the  law,  but  the  attendance 
is  voluntary.  The  establishment  of  public  schools  is  so  universal 
that  it  has  by  custom  become  in  a  sense  compulsory.  There  is  no 
objection  now  expressed  to  the  taxation  of  property  for  public 
school  purposes.  Such  objections  were  heard  years  ago,  but  no 
longer.  If  the  state  is  embarked  in  the  business  of  educating 
youth,  why  not  pass  also  an  attendance  law,  so  as  to  make  the 
education  the  most  general  and  effective  ?  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  spirit  which  opposes  such  regulation  on  the  ground  that 
it  interferes  with  liberty.  Every  law  does  this  more  or  less.  Civi¬ 
lized  society  institutes  government  and  government  must  control  the 
individual,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  other  individuals,  but  in  his 
own  interest  as  well.  Every  law  is  compulsory. 

The  question  you  have  met  here  to  consider  is  bound  with 
that  of  education.  As  the  mill  doors  close  on  the  child,  the  school 
doors  should  open.  The  same  humanitarian  spirit  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  destructive  influences  of  labor  at  an 
immature  age,  should  be  directed  to  securing  the  attendance  of 
that  child  at  school.  If  the  child  is  turned  out  of  the  mills  to  mere 
idleness  and  vice,  no  good  is  accomplished.  The  state  which  denies 
to  a  parent  the  power  to  profit  by  the  labor  of  a  child  too  young 
to  resist,  ought  to  force  that  parent  to  give  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  an  education.  The  ignorance,  vice  and  crime  of  the 
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untutored  child  are  on  the  heads,  not  only  of  the  parent,  but  of  every 
citizen  who  permits  this  shameful  treatment  of  a  ward  of  society. 

Society’s  interest  demands  that  the  youth  of  the  land  shall  be 
trained  to  become  as  adults  integral  parts  of  the  great  machinery 
of  production,  and  healthy  and  intelligent  American  citizens.  If 
by  any  neglect  society  permits  them  to  become  criminals  and  de¬ 
pendents,  society  alone  is  to  blame. 

Progress,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  being  made  in  this  movement. 
At  a  great  conference  attended  by  representatives  of  the  factories 
and  their  employees  at  Nashville  last  year,  resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  favoring  compulsory  school  attendance.  Capital 
and  labor  here  agree. 

I  have  cited  the  conditions.  I  am  a  Southern  man  and  I  have 
pride  in  what  has  been  done  by  my  section,  but  I  would  not,  out  of 
pride,  endeavor  to  deny  that  we  need  tenfold  more  zeal  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  these  problems. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  that  compulsory  education  is 
immediately  practicable,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  ought  to  be 
the  end  toward  which  during  the  next  few  years,  we  shall  work ;  and 
when  some  Horace  Mann  or  Thomas  Jefferson  arouses  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Southern  states  to  their  duty,  there  need  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  splendid  future  of  the  South. 
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WHY  THE  CHILDREN  ARE  IN  THE  FACTORY 


By  Miss  Jean  M.  Gordon, 
Factory  Inspector,  Louisiana. 


It  seems  incredible  that,  in  this  age,  it  should  be  necessary  for 
men  and  women  to  leave  their  homes  and  private  businesses,  to  come 
together  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  awaken  the  consciences  of 
other  men  and  women,  and  make  them  feel  their  responsibility  to¬ 
wards  little  children. 

George  Eliot  conveys  the  idea  somewhere  in  her  writings,  if 
one  is  sitting  in  a  room  and  sees  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac  about  to 
fall,  instinctively  the  hand  is  put  forth  to  try  to  catch  it.  And  it 
does  seem  that  every  one  would  put  forth  a  hand  to  save  the  little 
ones ;  but  that  this  is  not  done  is  evidenced  by  the  gathering  of 
these  men  and  women  in  Atlanta  to-day  to  try  to  solve  this  vexing, 
disheartening  problem. 

The  most  potent  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the  children  are 
in  the  factory  is  our  school  system.  Our  present  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  particularly  for  the  boys  between  eight  and  twelve,  does  not 
interest  the  children.  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  school  rooms,  especially  in  the  middle  grades, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  give  personal  attention 
to  the  less  intelligent  children,  and  the  alarming  number  of  our 
children  who  are  defective  in  sight,  hearing,  or  what  is  even  more 
prevalent  and  distressing,  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  adenoid 
growth,  which  saps  the  vitality  and  acquiring  power  to  an  incredible 
degree. 

These  defective  children  soon  fall  behind  in  their  studies — the 
teacher  has  not  the  time  to  give  them  any  personal  attention  or  en¬ 
couragement.  They  become  discouraged  and  wish  to  leave  school. 
The  teacher  sees  the  standard  of  her  year’s  work  greatly  lowered 
through  these  so-called  stupid  children,  and  she  encourages  the  little 
ones  to  leave.  You  must  not  blame  the  teacher,  rather  blame  the 
niggardly  appropriations  and  the  lack  of  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
great  value  of  education  as  demonstrated  by  our  Southern  law¬ 
makers  on  this  question  of  education. 
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Demand  for  Education 

Tell  me  the  South  is  too  poor  to  educate  her  children  and  I 
tell  you  we  are  too  poor  not  to  educate  them.  If  we  are  poor,  it 
is  because  we  have  been  ignorant — ignorant  of  the  value  of  our  great 
forests  and  streams,  our  mines  and  franchises  which  we  sold  to 
Northern  capital.  The  South  must  have  compulsory  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  and  have  it  now, — not  ten  years  hence  when  the  boy  and 
girl  of  to-day  have  gotten  away  from  us.  If  need  be,  stop  every 
other  improvement,  such  as  paving  and  building  magnificent  court 
and  jail  houses.  You  do  not  need  fine  school  buildings.  Some  of 
the  finest  men  and  women  this  country  has  ever  known  were  edu¬ 
cated  in  log-cabins.  Above  all,  you  want  the  teacher  who  has  been 
taught  how  to  teach,  who  feels  her  responsibility  towards  the  piece 
of  putty  placed  in  her  hands.  It  is  the  teacher  who  will  make  this 
America  of  ours  what  it  should  be,  not  the  business  man  nor  the 
politician. 

In  Wyoming,  one  of  the  states  where  women  are  just  as  good 
as  men  on  election  day,  the  state  has  said  there  shall  be  no  such 
thing  as  ignorance — it  is  too  costly;  therefore,  if  there  is  one  child 
on  a  mountain  top  too  far  from  the  district  school  to  attend  regularly, 
a  teacher  is  sent  to  live  in  the  home  of  that  child  for  ten  months,  and 
is  paid  for  the  entire  twelve  months.  The  state  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  child  to  an  education,  and  of  the  teacher  to  a  living 
wage.  In  the  South,  we  expect  a  woman  to  go  into  a  state  of 
coma  two  or  three  months  of  each  year,  as  we  pay  only  for  the 
months  she  actually  works. 

And  here  let  me  sound  my  note  of  warning  to  those  of  us 
who  fear  that  under  compulsory  education  laws  the  negro  child 
will  be  educated.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  Jew  or  a  negro  child  in  a  mill,  factory  or  department  store.  They 
are  at  school,  well  nourished,  playing  out  in  our  glorious  Southern 
sunlight,  waxing  strong  and  fat ;  it  is  only  your  white-faced, 
sunken-chested,  curved-backed  little  Christians  who  are  in  the  mills 
and  department  stores. 

The  public  school  system  must  become  an  adjunct  to 
the  home — it  must  help  the  busy  housewife,  who  no  longer  has  a 
yard  for  her  children  to  play  in,  but  must  turn  them  into  the  streets 
while  she  fulfils  the  many  duties  of  the  position  she  holds  as  wife, 
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mother,  housemaid,  cook,  laundress,  seamstress,  nurse.  This  busy 
woman  has  a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  the  boy  or  girl  of  ten 
or  twelve,  who,  filled  with  the  spirit  natural  to  childhood,  wants 
to  be  "doing  something.”  The  average  mother  fears  the  influences 
of  the  street  and  so  consents  to  the  child’s  entering  the  factory, 
thinking  he  is  safer  within  its  four  walls.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake,  for  all  the  objections  which  can  be  urged  against  the  street, 
— bad  companionship,  dust,  bad  language  and  disease — prevail  in  the 
factory,  with  the  added  nervous  strain  of  the  work  and  the  constant 
standing  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  each  day.  Therefore,  our  schools 
must  arrange  for  the  defective  child,  the  backward  child  and  the 
saddest  of  all  children,  the  child  of  parents  who  have  not  yet  learned 
the  value  of  education !  By  diversified  work,  directed  play  and 
proper  supervision,  the  school  must  help  the  mother  raise  her  child. 

If  the  churches  of  this  country  really  wish  to  be  a  vivifying, 
dynamic  force  in  our  daily  life,  they  must  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  taken  their  share  in  the  great  humanitarian  movements 
of  the  day.  These  have  grown  up  outside  the  church.  The  min¬ 
isters  and  church  men  and  women  must  make  their  religion  work — 
they  cannot  afford  to  keep  it  as  they  do  their  best  clothes,  only  to 
be  used  on  Sunday.  The  mill  woman  who  knows  she  is  overworked 
and  underpaid  is  not  apt  to  feel  kindly  towards  a  religion  which 
preaches  justice  and  equality  for  all,  when  she  sees  the  men  and 
women  who  fatten  off  her  day’s  labors  exalted  to  the  high  places. 

Parental  Responsibility 

Another  reason  why  the  children  are  at  work  is  the  independ¬ 
ence  which  comes,  especially  to  the  boy,  from  the  possession  of 
what  seems  to  them  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  also  the  freedom 
from  home  surveillance. 

I  put  one  boy  of  nine  years  out  of  a  department  store,  whose 
mother  told  me  he  left  home  at  6.30  a.  m.,  on  a  breakfast  of  coffee 
and  bread,  taking  with  him  a  half  loaf  of  bread  for  his  lunch  and  a 
nickel  with  which  he  bought  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  bar-room.  As  he 
lived  too  far  from  the  night-school  to  return  home  for  dinner,  he 
played  with  other  boys  similarly  situated,  until  eight  o’clock, 
when  they  went  to  school,  reaching  home  at  ten  o’clock.  Think  of 
a  child  away  from  home  nearly  sixteen  hours  a  day — away  from  all 
home  influence,  all  parental  control!  We  do  much  talking  about 
home  influence  but  we  do  very  little  work  towards  securing  it. 
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The  boys,  also,  use  the  excuse  of  going  to  night-school  as  a 
cover  to  their  prowling  around  the  haunts  of  vice  and  sin  in  our 
large  cities.  Night-schools  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
should  be  forbidden  by  law.  I  have  no  patience  with  any  system  of 
economics,  or  civilization,  or  Christianity,  which  permits  to  exist 
a  condition  which  deprives  a  boy  or  girl  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
an  American  subject,  the  right  to  a  free,  day-light  education!  There 
is  no  more  pitiful  sight  than  a  lot  of  tired  little  brains  and  bodies 
bending  over  spelling  books  and  sums,  when  they  should  be  in  bed. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote,  that-  the  states  have  the  right  to  legislate  in  favor  of 
women  and  children  as  to  their  working  hours,  because  woman  is 
the  race,  and  without  strong,  capable  mothers  the  race  becomes 
decadent.  What  chance  for  proper  motherhood  has  the  girl  of  four¬ 
teen  who  starts  working  in  a  factory,  knowing  nothing  of  the  duties 
of  home-making?  The  knowledge  of  cooking  and  housekeeping 
and  the  care  of  children  do  not  drop  down  upon  a  woman  by  intui¬ 
tion  on  her  wedding  day,  and  there  is  many  a  heartburn  as  well  as 
burnt  beafsteak  and  soggy  potato,  while  she  learns  these  essen¬ 
tials,  which  should  have  been  part  of  her  public  school  education. 

Ignorant  parents,  knowing  nothing  of  the  value  of  educa¬ 
tion,  constitute  another  strong  factor  in  accounting  for  the  children 
who  are  in  the  mills.  They  see  only  that  silver  dollar  which  Dr. 
Adler  said  we  have  all  gazed  at  so  long  and  steadily  that  it  has 
hypnotized  us.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  evil  effects  upon  the 
child.  Out  of  five  hundred  homes  visited  last  summer,  in  only  five 
did  I  find  it  necessary  or  wise  to  pay  the  wage  of  which  I  had  de¬ 
prived  the  family  by  putting  the  child  out  of  the  factory.  Back  of 
nearly  every  child  at  work  is  a  lazy,  shiftless  father  or  an  incompe¬ 
tent  mother. 


The  Demand  for  Cheap  Labor 

Of  course,  the  desire  of  the  manufacturer  for  cheap  labor  is  a 
great  incentive  to  the  employment  of  children.  Despite  their  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  child  labor  is  unprofitable,  they  continue 
to  drag-net  every  city,  town  and  hillside  for  workers.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  decide  why  they  turn  their  mills  into  eleemosynary  insti¬ 
tutions,  unless  it  be  the  same  spirit  which  makes  them  insist  that 
the  healthiest  occupation  in  the  world  for  a  young  child  is  work  in 
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a  cotton  mill.  I  have  been  tempted,  after  listening  to  the  great 
advantages  of  a  dust-laden,  noisy,  ten-to-twelve-hour  work-day, 
to  put  a  sign  on  our  mills  saying,  ‘‘Come  all  ye  weary  mothers,  bring 
your  fretful,  restless  babies;  here  is  a  restful,  quiet,  clean,  sweet 
atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  sunshine,  with  which  we  promise  to  cure 
any  and  all  ills !” 

I  know  it  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  the  installment 
system  is  a  large  factor  in  the  early  employment  of  children.  In 
gathering  this  item  of  knowledge,  the  value  of  the  woman  as  an 
inspector  was  impressed  upon  me,  for  the  woman  factory  inspector 
notices  the  household  furnishings  and  can  go  into  the  kitchen  or 
wash-shed  if  need  be.  Many  a  child  is  working  to  pay  the  weekly 
installment  of  $2.50  on  the  piano,  or  the  fifty  cents  on  the  green 
plush  album  or  the  matting  with  big,  pink  roses  splashed  all  over 
it.  No  one  approves  more  than  I  of  sweet,  attractive  homes,  and 
the  refining  influences  of  music,  but  it  is  paying  a  heavy  price  for 
these  little  elegancies  when  the  future  of  a  child  is  weighed  against 
the  possession  of  a  green  album.  The  whole  principle  of  child 
labor  is  such  an  extravagant  one,  I  marvel  that  the  great  practical 
American  people  have  permitted  it  to  continue,  from  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint.  It  is  certainly  a  poor  business  policy  which  per¬ 
mits  a  firm  or  corporation  to  get  seven  or  eight  years’  work  out  of 
a  child  and  then  turn  him  out  upon  the  community,  to  be  cared  for 
at  public  expense  through  long  years  of  invalidism  or  criminality. 
As  long  as  we  sit  passively,  content  with  present  conditions,  our 
civilization  will  remain  a  travesty,  our  much-vaunted  prosperity  a 
rebuke,  and  our  Christianity  a  mockery. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ABOLISHING 

CHILD  LABOR 


By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 

General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


Reforms  of  the  abuses  of  child  labor  are  accomplished  by  two 
methods :  compulsion  and  attraction.  The  factors  in  the  problem 
are  three, — the  employer,  the  parent  and  the  child.  The  beginnings 
of  social  activity  against  child  labor  in  this  as  in  other  countries, 
have  been  largely  by  repressive  measures.  Perhaps  this  is  neces¬ 
sarily  so,  though  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  regard  them  as  other 
than  initial  steps. 

Gradually  and  almost  unnoticed  the  employment  of  children, 
many  of  them  extremely  young,  has  become  a  part  of  our  industrial 
system.  This  was  not,  we  believe,  because  of  any  abnormal  excess 
of  greed  or  cruelty,  as  often  charged,  but  by  the  operation  of  a 
natural  economic  law  coupled  with  the  general  lack  of  public  recog¬ 
nition  that  America  has  ceased  to  be  exclusively  an  agricultural  coun¬ 
try  and  has  become  intensely  industrial.  The  sturdy  farmer,  mer¬ 
chant  or  professional  man,  who  boasts  himself  the  glorious  example 
of  all  child  labor  because  he  went  to  work  at  eight  years  old  and  has 
been  self-supporting  since,  for  many  years  dominated  the  situa¬ 
tion.  His  assumption  that  all  child  labor  is  to  be  promoted  because 
work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  country  store,  or  in  his  father’s  or  neigh¬ 
bor’s  office  was  a  benefit  to  him,  expresses  the  point  of  view  of  a 
large  number  of  our  citizens  towards  a  system  grown  to  such  propor¬ 
tions  that,  by  the  latest  census  estimates  not  less  than  688,207 
children  under  sixteen,  186,358  of  whom  are  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  are  in  industries  other  than  agricultural. 

This  report,  acknowledged  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  be  im¬ 
perfect  because  of  lack  of  facilities  for  collecting  accurate  data, 
has  practically  omitted  some  industries  in  which  child  labor  is  par¬ 
ticularly  involved.  For  example,  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  in  New  York  State  shows  a  large  number  of  children,  some 
as  young  as  four  or  five  years,  employed  in  the  various  home  indus¬ 
tries  in  New  York  City,  whereas  none  of  these  children  under 
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ten  years  are  reported  by  the  Census  Bureau.  Twelve  cities  are 
shown  in  the  census  to  have  668  newsboys.  None  are  reported  for 
other  cities.  But  by  returns  we  have  just  received  from  authentic 
sources  in  thirty -three  cities,  there  are  now  not  less  than  17,000  chil¬ 
dren  engaged  as  newspaper  carriers  and  newsboys,  many  of  them 
as  young  as  six  and  eight  years  of  age.  The  City  of  Boston  alone 
shows  three  times  as  many  as  the  census  reports  for  the  entire 
United  States. 


Legislation  Necessary 

Obviously,  with  such  a  condition  facing  society,  adding  every 
year  several  thousand  youth  to  the  army  of  those  unfitted  for  any 
but  the  most  unskilled  and  precarious  occupations,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  seek  measures  that  shall  be  more  immediately  effective 
than  the  tardy  general  appreciation  of  the  proper  use  of  the  years 
of  childhood.  Among  the  first  activities  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  was  a  careful  and  systematic  field  study  in  a 
number  of  sections  and  in  various  industries,  of  the  extent  of  child 
labor  and  the  specific  conditions  in  which  many  children  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Although  the  reports  we  have  collected  frequently  dis¬ 
prove  the  sensational  stories  of  cruelty  and  oppression  that  have  so 
often  shocked  the  credulous,  they  have  confirmed  the  convictions 
of  school  officials  and  other  interested  authorities,  and  the  reports 
of  serious  students  in  earlier  days.  The  net  revelation  of  the 
various  investigations  has  been  sufficient  to  convince  legislators 
of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  legal  check  on  the  system  without 
waiting  for  a  complete  and  scientific  arraignment  of  the  evil.  The 
result  has  been  that  at  present,  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  with 
one  exception,  some  form  of  legal  prohibition  or  regulation  of 
child  labor  has  been  enacted. 

Nor  have  these  legislative  acts  been  adopted  against  the  united 
protest  of  those  representing  the  industries  affected.  There  is  a 
growing  disposition  among  employers,  who  recognize  the  short¬ 
sighted  policy  of  child  employment,  to  seek  the  aid  of  society  in 
bringing  their  competitors  up  to  their  own  higher  standards. 

Many  prohibitions  secured  have  been  chiefly  based  on  a  sense 
of  pity  for  the  wrongs  of  childhood,  but  more  recently  society 
is  becoming  conscious  that  her  first  asset,  citizenship,  is  being 
weakened,  and  next  in  importance,  industry  is  being  cheapened 
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and  impaired.  These  larger  social  aspects  are  being  constantly 
made  more  prominent  in  attempts  to  secure  legislative  prohibition 
of  child  labor,  or  its  more  complete  regulation.  Through  public 
interest,  the  beginnings  of  which  date  from  the  earlier  activities  of 
trade  unions,  women’s  clubs,  consumers’  leagues  and  many  earnest 
individual  workers,  there  have  been  enacted  important  child 
labor  laws  in  the  past  four  years  in  thirty-four  states.  In  the 
legislative  sessions  of  1906-07,  eighteen  states  enacted  new  laws 
or  revised  existing  laws.  Eight  of  these  states  are  Southern. 
Since  January  1st,  1908,  important  changes  in  these  laws  have 
passed  the  Legislatures  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Mississippi 
and  Oklahoma,1  while  important  bills  are  pending  in  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Compulsory  School  Lazos 

But  despite  this  somewhat  formidable  record  of  legislative 
enactments,  we  must  not  be  misled.  The  end  we  seek,  namely,  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  of  the  American  child  for  citizenship,  is  not 
attained,  but  only  made  possible  of  attainment  by  such  prohibitions ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  although  child  labor  laws  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  and  force  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  working  chil¬ 
dren,  the  field  of  usefulness  of  such  measures  is  limited  by  their 
repressive  nature.  By  multitudes  of  people  affected,  whether  em¬ 
ployers,  parents  or  children,  these  laws  are  resented  and  looked 
upon  as  detrimental,  while  a  small  army  of  officials  is  required  to 
secure  their  enforcement  against  the  connivance  of  these  three 
interested  factors. 

In  most  instances  this  negative  has  been  accompanied  by  posi¬ 
tive  legislation  for  compulsory  school  attendance.  In  all  the  states 
having  child  labor  laws,  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  have 
been  enacted,  except  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  That  such  laws  are  effective  is  strikingly  attested  by  the 
steady  growth  of  the  number  of  commonwealths  adopting  them. 

In  1870  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  subject 
to  compulsory  school  laws.  To-day  over  72  per  cent,  are  subject 
to  these  laws.  But  this  fact  is  of  slight  significance  compared 
with  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  public  education.  The 


'Oklahoma  bill  vetoed  by  the  Governor  June  10th. 
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United  States  Department  of  Education  in  1900  reported  that  over 
50  per  cent,  of  all  public  school  pupils  were  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  and  were  less  than  nine  years  of  age ;  87.5  per  cent,  were 
in  the  first  five  grades  and  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Referring 
to  the  amazing  achievement  of  a  system  of  education  which  enrolls 
over  16,000,000  pupils  and  is  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of 
over  $300,000,000,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  report 
for  1908  says : 

The  mere  ability  to  read  and  write  indicates,  however,  a  very  slight 
remove  from  crass  ignorance,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  in 
danger  of  stopping  at  this  point.  The  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school 
is  a  fact  universally  recognized,  although  up  to  this  time  there  have  been 
few  systematic  investigations  as  to  the  extent  and  the  causes  of  the  evil. 
Such  investigations  as  have  been  attempted  relate  to  particular  cities,  differ¬ 
ing  widely  in  respect  to  growth  and  movement  of  population.  It  is,  however, 
significant  that  they  all  indicate  a  marked  decline  in  school  attendance  be¬ 
tween  the  fourth  and  fifth  school  years  or  grades,  and  continued  decrease 
thereafter.2 

The  findings  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial 
and  Technical  Education  have  been  largely  quoted.  They  are  sig¬ 
nificant  of  what  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  other  states  at  the 
end  of  the  compulsory  school  period.  In  Massachusetts  there  are 
25,000  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  not  in  school,  five- 
sixths  of  whom  did  not  complete  the  grammar  school,  one-half  did 
not  complete  the  seventh  grade,  and  one-fourth  did  not  complete  the 
sixth  grade. 

Deserters  from  School 

Charles  F.  Warner,  Principal  of  the  Mechanics’  Arts  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  made  the  statement  that  from  the  army  of  20,000,- 
000  children  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  during 
the  school  year  ending  1907,  there  would  be  at  least  5,000,000  desert¬ 
ers  before  the  roll  would  be  called  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
school  year.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  desertion ;  why  there  is  such  a  decrease  in  school  attendance 
after  the  fourth  grade ;  why  such  impatience  for  the  last  day  of  the 
compulsory  school  period  to  come ;  what  the  attractive  feature  out 
of  school  and  upon  what  the  deserting  pupils  enter. 

The  majority  of  these  pupils  become,  temporarily  or  per- 

2Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906. 
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manently,  wage-earners,  either  from  family  necessity  or  because 
work  promises  to  be  less  monotonous  and  irksome  than  school  atten¬ 
dance.  The  responsibility  seems  to  lie  mostly  with  the  child,  for 
out  of  3,157  families  investigated,  76  per  cent,  could  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  industrial  training  and  would  gladly  do  so  if  it  were  offered.  In 
many  instances  the  parents  were  found  to  be  spending,  in  supple¬ 
mentary  lessons,  such  as  commercial  branches  and  music,  as  much 
as  the  child’s  income. 


Wasted  Years 

This  investigation  also  showed  that  these  children’s  wages  are 
of  little  value,  for  they  seldom  receive  over  five  dollars  a  week  before 
they  are  seventeen,  and  reach  the  maximum  wage  of  eight  to  ten 
dollars  at  twenty  years  of  age.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every  one 
going  into  an  occupation  that  has  any  advantages  for  the  employee, 
four  enter  a  cotton  mill,  or  become  messengers  or  cash  girls.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  rare  that  one  goes  from  an  unskilled  to  a  skilled  trade. 
Out  of  the  fifty  cases  between  seventeen  and  twenty  years  of  age 
employed  in  Cambridge  in  skilled  industries,  only  one  had  formerly 
been  employed  in  unskilled  labor,  other  than  errand  and  office 
work.  A  boy  is  rarely  found  in  printing  houses  who  was  formerly 
employed  at  other  work,  and  this  is  true  of  mechanics,  plumbers, 
painters,  glass  workers,  plasterers,  masons,  and  stone-cutters.  A 
comparison  was  made  of  the  aggregate  wages  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  of  children  leaving  school  at  fourteen  and  at  sixteen.  The  results 
showed  that  even  with  the  faulty  education  now  afforded,  the  child 
of  sixteen  goes  from  school  so  much  better  equipped  as  a  wage 
earner,  that  in  two  years  his  earnings  aggregate  more  than  those 
of  the  child  who  left  school  at  fourteen  and  has  been  working  four 
years. 

Why  do  children  leave  school  for  such  unsatisfactory  and  poorly- 
paid  employment  ?  The  reason  for  the  desertion  from  school  seems 
mainly  to  be  the  positive  dislike  of  school  life  and  a  wish  to  be 
active.  Influenced  by  their  companions,  children  have  a  strong  am¬ 
bition  for  money  of  their  own.  Our  problem  is  to  supply  the  attract¬ 
ive  power  in  our  educational  system  that  will  prove  the  com¬ 
plement  of  prohibitive  legislation  and  compulsory  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  A  compulsory  elementary  education  which  results  in  such 
distaste  for  school  that  children  prefer  to  enter  some  unskilled 
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labor,  which  wastes  from  two  to  four  years  of  adolescence  for  an 
insignificant  wage  and  leaves  them  stranded  at  'twenty,  has  missed 
the  purpose  of  education.  Some  helpful  facts  they  may  have 
gleaned,  but  there  has  been  little  influence  in  shaping  their  life  and 
ideals.  The  most  common  deduction  from  the  investigations  made 
is  that  “many  of  these  children  would  be  in  school  if  the  school 
promised  preparation  for  some  life  pursuit.” 

Practical  Education  Demanded 

The  history  of  our  educational  system  and  its  perfect  adaptation 
to  earlier  needs  in  our  civilization  are  well  known,  but  we  might  as 
well  face  the  fact  that  it  is  at  present  class  education,  for  the  great 
majority  of  our  youth  enter  manual  trades,  while  our  schools  are 
in  the  main  furnishing  only  preparation  for  professional  life. 

In  a  recent  paper,  Dr.  Paul  Hanus  describes  our  present  educa¬ 
tional  system  as  “general,”  in  contrast  with  the  excellent  system 
he  advocates.  In  our  judgment  our  schools  are  not  providing  a 
general  education  but  a  special  class  education.  All  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  regular  school  method  tend  to  train  children 
to  avoid  the  occupations  which  command  the  services  of  at  least 
ninety  per  cent,  of  our  population,  while  they  are  urged  by  precept 
and  example  to  eagerly  seek  the  employments  of  the  other  ten  per 
cent.  The  recruits  for  our  industrial  army  receive  comparatively 
little  of  the  time  or  money  expended  upon  our  public  schools. 

Many  steps  are  being  taken  in  this  direction,  and  educators 
are  giving  their  best  thought  to  the  task  of  adapting  our  public 
school  system  to  the  needs  of  an  industrial  society.  In  1890  only 
thirty-seven  city  school  systems  reported  as  having  manual  training. 
In  1906  there  were  five  hundred  and  ten.  Trade  schools  are  being 
instituted  in  many  cities  and  state  legislatures  are  rapidly  making 
appropriations  for  industrial  and  trade  training. 

The  Commission  on  Industrial  Education  appointed  in  August, 
1906,  by  Governor  Guild  of  Massachusetts,  is  doing  pioneer  work. 
In  general,  the  programs  suggested  by  various  educators  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  covering  as  they  do  the  introduction  into  our  elementary 
schools  of  practical  work  with  an  industrial  bent ;  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  enlargement  of  high  schools  of  the  manual  training  type ; 
the  founding  of  trade  schools  which  will  provide  vocational  training 
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to  bridge  the  chasm  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  when  so  many 
enter  unskilled  industries;  and  continuation  schools  to  serve  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  already  entered  industry  with  meagre 
preparation.  & 

Anything  is  admirable  that  will  make  our  schools  a  part  of 
real  life  and  impress  upon  parents  and  children  their  practical,  help¬ 
ful  character  to  such  a  degree  that  the  family  will  prefer  to  sacrifice 
the  pittance  that  might  be  received  for  unskilled  labor,  in  order  that 
opportunity  may  be  given  to  prepare  for  larger  usefulness  and 
remuneration.  There  are  some  families  in  which  this  sacrifice  would 
be  impossible  because  of  poverty.  In  every  such  instance,  in  the 
interest  of  the  commonwealth,  the  assistance  must  be  given  either 
by  private  or  public  aid.  The  question  as  to  the  limit  of  social 
responsibility  is  a  mere  quibble.  When  society  dictates  that  every 
child  shall  be  educated  it  must  bear  the  responsibility  involved. 

Training  the  Consumer 

Every  such  piogram  should  prepare  the  worker  for  intelligent 
consumption,,  as  well  as  skilled  production.  It  has  been  said  that 
all  our  training  to-day  is  a  training  for  consumption.  If  that  is 
true,  it  is  a  most  unintelligent  training.  Every  worker  during  his 
vocational  training  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something 
of  the  demands  and  conditions  of  labor  in  other  industries.  Only 
so  can  he  be  fitted  for  intelligent  democratic  citizenship,  for  wise 
sympathy  with  fellow-workers,  and  for  an  appreciation  of  work, 
and  the  place  of  the  worker  in  the  social  scheme.  Workers  thus 
trained  would  not  tolerate  the  inequality  of  profits  to  the  actual 
producer  and  the  middle-man,  so  strikingly  demonstrated  at  the 
recent  Congestion  Exhibit  in  New  York  City. 

They  would  also  demand  efficient  workmanship  and  honest 
service.  Whatever  the  phases  through  which  society  may  pass,  the 
purpose  of  education  is  constant — intelligent  citizenship.  In  a 
society  pre-eminently  industrial,  the  education  must  be  along  indus¬ 
trial  lines,  but  if  it  ends  merely  in  the  acquirement  of  a  handicraft 
it  is  a  failure.  Along  with  the  industry  there  must  be  training 
toward  lofty  industrial  ideals.  If  we  could  train  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  to  revolt  against  shoddy,  tawdry,  faulty  goods,  we  should 
have  some  hope  for  the  steady  elevation  of  our  industries  to  a  higher 
plane.  The  manufacturer  is  forced  by  competition  to  cater  to  the 
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majority  demand,  and  quantity  is  the  popular  goal.  The  true  crafts¬ 
man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  dishonest  results  of  the  speeding 
which  reduces  himself  and  his  fellows  to  machines  has  at  present 
one  recourse, — he  can  quit.  What  is  demanded  is  training  for  the 
entire  group  to  which  this  craftsman  belongs.  The  very  class  of 
people  who  do  the  shoddy  work  buy  that  kind  of  goods.  This  is 
partly  due  to  their  cheapness,  for  the  average  mechanic  cannot 
afford  the  better.  But  the  affront  to  his  manhood,  the  insult  to  his 
wife  and  family,  the  social  sin  he  commits  by  taking  from  the 
hands  of  the  merchant  at  any  price  that  which  is  devoid  of  all  ideals 
of  proportion,  beauty,  simplicity,  honesty,  or  reasonable  utility, 
does  not  occur  to  him. 

Choosing  an  Occupation 

The  proper  training  of  children  is  the  main  concern  rather 
than  the  effect  their  training  is  to  have  on  industries.  What  is 
required  is  not  that  our  public  schools  shall  be  called  into  requisi¬ 
tion  to  train  experts  in  single  specialized  trades  in  order  to  lift 
the  burden  of  expense  from  the  employer,  but  that  the  children  shall 
become  so  alert  and  well  developed  as  to  be  fit  for  a  choice  of  several 
opportunities. 

A  note  of  warning  might  be  given  from  the  recent  suggestion 
of  a  noted  educator  that  “the  last  two  years  of  vocational  training 
would  include  specialized  instruction  in  the  trades  appropriate  to  a 
given  locality.”  That  is  legitimate,  if  the  trades  that  seem  proper 
to  the  locality  afford  a  fair  opportunity  for  advancement  in  skill 
and  in  wages.  Otherwise,  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  so  fitted  by  a 
knowledge  of  other  occupations  that  their  future  and  the  future  of 
their  children  can  never  be  dominated  by  what  may  chance  to  be 
“the  leading  industry”  of  the  community.  Sometimes  it  is  obvious 
to  careful  students  that  the  dominant  industries  of  a  community 
are  not  such  as  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
skill  and  for  advancement  to  self-support.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  movement  toward  manual  training  is  too  prone 
to  accept  the  local  situation  as  inevitable  and  seek  to  adjust  itself 
rather  than  attempting  to  alter  local  conditions?  For  example,  the 
mining  of  coal  is  a  chief  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  child  of 
the  coal  mining  community  instead  of  being  absolutely  predestined 
in  his  industrial  career,  should  have  presented  to  him  an  industrial 
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horizon  broad  enough  to  enable  him  to  choose  intelligently  whether 
he  will  become  a  coal  miner  or  engage  in  some  other  form  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Industrial  Training  for  Girls 

Industrial  training  for  girls  presents  some  difficulties  that  do 
not  appear  in  the  case  of  boys.  At  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States  six  million  women  are  gainfully  employed.  Nearly  one- 
third  (30.6  per  cent.)  of  all  women  between  fifteen  and  twenty-four 
are  so  employed.  “Statistics  of  Women  at  Work/’  Census  Bureau 
1907,  gives  figures  that  are  startling.  In  seventy-two  of  the  seventy- 
eight  cities  with  50,000  inhabitants,  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
girls  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  are  at  work.  In 
thirty-six  of  these  cities  more  than  one-half  are  earning  their  living, 
and  in  eight  the  percentage  rises  from  sixty-nine  to  seventy-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  girls. 

Woman  in  industry  is  not  a  new  condition.  But  factory  produc¬ 
tion  has  forced  her  out  of  her  home  if  she  would  continue  productive 
processes.  Formerly,  women  and  girls  in  the  home  could,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  materially  supplement  the  family  income  by  producing  nearly 
all  the  necessities.  To-day,  if  they  contribute  to  family  needs,  they 
must  find  employment  elsewhere. 

This  advent  of  women  into  industry  outside  the  home  has 
brought  about  serious  social  complications.  The  standard  of  wages 
has  undoubtedly  been  lowered,  so  that  in  many  instances  the  whole 
family  cannot  earn  what  the  head  of  the  family  should  singly. 
Many  hold  this  condition  responsible  for  the  general  unfitness  of 
the  wage-earning  woman  for  family  duties  and  responsibilities,  for 
the  outside  work  she  enters  upon  rarely  offers  any  training  that 
would  make  her  an  intelligent  consumer.  What  shall  be  our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  girls  in  industry?  If  it  were  wise,  it  would  never¬ 
theless  be  impossible  to  exclude  them.  The  place  they  fill  is  per¬ 
haps  suggestive  of  a  remedy.  They  are  found  mainly,  especially 
the  younger  ones,  in  unskilled  trades,  which  do  not  afford  a  living 
wage  and  give  no  opportunity  to  learn  a  skilled  trade.  At  present 
one  of  two  courses  is  open  to  them :  to  remain  where  they  con¬ 
stantly  lower  the  wages  of  others,  or  enter  a  home  of  their  own 
untrained  in  any  particular  for  that  responsibility. 

Girls  should  be  excluded  by  law  from  all  trades  which  menace 
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their  physical  or  moral  well-being,  and  thus  jeopardize  the  interest 
of  the  home  and  of  future  generations.  The  trades  remaining 
should  be  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  labor  demand,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancing  in  efficiency  and  remuneration,  and  their 
effect  upon  womanly  instincts  and  domestic  tastes.  In  the  trades 
thus  selected,  they  should  receive  as  careful  industrial  training  as 
boys.  Such  a  course  would  deter  them  from  entering  industry  at 
an  age  and  degree  of  preparation  which  forbid  their  becoming 
skilled  laborers.  The  unskilled  trade  is  often  more  vitiating  to 
women  from  the  social  standpoint  than  to  men.  A  boy,  at  least, 
looks  upon  industry  as  a  permanent  thing,  and  rarely  fails  to  have 
some  regard  for  his  fellow  workmen.  The  girl  is  apt  to  consider 
it  as  a  temporary  occupation  and  hence  cares  nothing  for  organiza¬ 
tion  or  any  protective  measures.  More  even  than  boys,  the  girl 
requires  a  course  of  training  which  would  make  her  respect  industry 
and  her  fellow-worker. 


Domestic  Service 

But  side  by  side  with  preparation  for  the  trade  she  chooses, 
there  should  be  adequate  instruction  in  the  subjects  that  vitally 
affect  the  home.  She  should  receive  some  knowledge  of  productive 
processes  in  general,  hygiene,  decorative  art  in  its  relation  to  the 
home,  and  domestic  science.  The  excuse  made  for  not  including 
domestic  science  in  trade  schools  now  existing  is  that  girls  do  not 
desire  to  go  into  domestic  service.  It  is  preposterous  that  only 
those  girls  who  are  willing  to  enter  such  employment  should  re¬ 
ceive  this  training.  Society,  in  order  to  serve  its  own  ends,  should 
expect  each  girl  to  be  mistress  in  her  own  home,  and  if  industrial 
training  is  provided  at  all,  should  embody  domestic  science  not  as 
a  fitting  for  remunerative  occupation,  but  as  preparation  for  home 
making.  When  it  does  not  mark  a  girl  as  having  chosen  to  be  a 
domestic  servant,  undoubtedly  many  will  choose  such  instruction 
and  go  out  with  loftier  ideals  of  a  home  and  with  preparation  for  its 
responsibilities.  The  stigma  now  resting  upon  domestic  science  as 
being  something  necessary  to  be  understood  only  by  domestic 
servants,  should  be  removed.  Let  us  give  all  our  girls  the  idea  that 
home  making  requires  scientific  preparation,  or  else  give  up  the 
theory  that  the  home  is  especially  woman’s  work.  Incidentally,  this 
might  so  develop  the  future  directors  of  homes  that  they  would 
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Li  ing  about  conditions  which  would  make  domestic  service  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  desirable  trade. 

Opposition  to  Public  Trade  Schools 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  serious  differences  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  various  factors  in  society  before  our  educational  svstem 
is  developed  on  the  new  lines  sufficiently  to  affect  the  situation. 
Both  employer  and  organized  workers  are  divided  on  the  subject 
of  trade  schools  under  a  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  manufacturer  doubts  the  efficiency  of  workers  thus  trained. 
This  doubt  cannot  be  removed  by  argument  but  only  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  demonstration  of  the  quality  of  workmanship.  The  equip¬ 
ment  and  instruction  should  be  such  that  a  certificate  from  a  public 
trade  school  would  mean  that  its  holder  lacks  nothing  that  his  trade 
calls  for,  save  the  celerity  which  comes  only  by  practice.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  inauguration  of  factory  trade 
schools  when  an  industry  so  desires.  Organized  labor  fears  that 
the  public  trade  school  will  flood  the  labor  market  and  increase  the 
sharpness  of  competition  for  work.  But,  as  Robert  A.  Woods 
has  observed,  “it  is  inconceivable  that  as  a  class  school-trained 
workmen  should  not  be  even  more  jealous  than  others  of  all  un¬ 
reasonable  encroachments  upon  their  wage  standard,  and  that  they 
should  not  apply  their  additional  training  to  the  development  of 
even  more  effective  forms  of  labor  organization  than  now  exist.” 

In  facing  the  vast  problem  of  proper  education  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  all  private  and  class  interests  must  be  forgotten  in  the 
interest  of  the  social  good.  Undoubtedly  the  manufacturer  will  profit 
by  having  the  public,  through  the  trade  school,  pay  for  training  his 
recruits  and  bear  the  cost  of  the  material  now  wasted  by  beginners. 
To  make  the  employer  and  not  the  child  the  chief  beneficiary  of 
such  a  system,  to  make  the  newer  education  play  into  the  hands  of 
great  industrial  interests,  would  be  a  perversion  of  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity.  But  while  this  direct  benefit  to  the  employer  is  acknowledged, 
the  trained  worker  and  society  in  general  will  reap  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  if  industrial  training  is  properly  directed.  The  trained  worker 
will  cease  to  be  menaced  by  the  helpless  and  ignorant  competitor, 
many  times  the  child  laborer,  now  so  often  the  potent  tool  of  the 
employer.  Moreover,  the  trained  worker,  together  with  society 
at  large,  will  reap  the  constant  advantage  of  having  offered  for 
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purchase  in  the  markets,  honest  products.  The  community  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  burden,  now  so  heavy,  of  that  multitude  of  dependents 
whose  helplessness  arises  from  ignorance  and  utter  lack  of  training 
for  any  useful  occupation.  Best  of  all,  the  youth  of  our  nation,  if 
there  is  placed  before  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  some  one  handi¬ 
craft  in  its  completeness,  can  never  be  crushed  to  the  level  of  indus¬ 
trial  machines.  The  methods  pursued  in  this  educational  revolution 
must  keep  paramount  the  necessity  of  enhancing  our  most  valuable 
social  asset,  human  virtue  and  intelligence. 

I  bring  this  topic  before  you  not  in  the  expectation  of  adding 
to  the  wealth  of  suggestions  already  available  in  the  program  of 
industrial  education,  but  that  you  may  know  that  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  is  content  with  no  partial  program  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  child  labor.  Prohibitive  legislation  and  compulsory  elemen¬ 
tary  education  open  the  door  of  opportunity  for  youth,  but  the  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  help  the  child  by  its  attrac¬ 
tion  and  lead  him  into  such  fields  of  skilled  labor  that  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  children  compulsion  will  cease  to  be  necessary. 


Persons  who  contribute  from  $2  to  $25  annually  toward  the  support  of  this  work  are 
enrolled  as  associate  members,  from  S25  to  $100  as  sustaining  members,  and  $100  or  more  as 
guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  publications  of  the  Committee  and  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement  throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may 
be  sent  to  V.  Everit  Macy.  Treasurer,  105  East  22d  Street.  New  York  City. 
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ETHICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  CHILD  LABOR 


By  Chancellor  James  LI.  Kirkland, 


Vanderbilt  University. 


We  have  discussed  child  labor  within  the  past  two  or  three  days 
from  diffeient  standpoints  and  chiefly  as  an  economic  or  a  social 
question.  This  afternoon  we  propose  to  look  at  its  ethical  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  economic  questions  have  a  tendency 
to  run  into  ethical  questions,  and  that  very  naturally,  illustrating 
merely  the  general  principle  that  life  is  ethical.  If  conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life,  then  it  is  of  small  concern  how  automatic  we 
make  our  actions  from  day  to  day ;  how  much  we  develop  ourselves 
into  pieces  of  machinery ;  in  the  last  sense,  when  we  come  to  think 
about  it,  our  actions  are  right  or  wrong,  according  as  they  are  social 
or  anti-social,  are  directed  towards  self  as  an  end,  or  are  directed 
toward  the  larger  world  that  is  outside  of  self.  The  old  effort 
to  divide  life  into  two  parts  as  sacred  and  profane  has  long  been 
abandoned.  We  may  not  thus  separate  our  days  or  our  hours  or  our 
seasons,  and  we  certainly  cannot  so  separate  the  ordinary  duties  and 
activities.  Even  the  ordinary  labors  of  every-day  life  are  under 
the  sway  of  eternal  laws. 

The  great  economic  problems  of  to-day  group  themselves 
largely  around  labor.  These  questions  can  never  be  considered 
from  an  individual  standpoint.  They  are  individual  to  be  sure ;  they 
are  private  to  be  sure ;  and  yet  they  are  public  as  well  as  private, 
and  they  are  social  as  well  as  individual.  They  concern  the 
individual  and  they  concern  all  society.  They  concern  one  group  of 
citizens,  and  they  concern  the  whole  state.  They  are  economic  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to  do  with  the  material  basis  of  society,  and  civic 
because  they  have  to  do  with  the  foundations  of  government.  They 
are  business  questions  and  yet  they  are  in  essence  ethical  questions. 
It  is  a  common  proverb  that  “business  is  business”  and  that  proverb 
is  used  sometimes  to  discourage  what  is  called  sentiment  in  matters 
of  this  character.  While  it  may  be  true  that  “business  is  business,” 
it  is  in  a  larger  sense  true  that  business  is  ethics.  The  payment 
of  debts  is  business  and  all  business  would  be  impossible  without  it, 
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yet  the  payment  of  debts  is  an  ethical  question  and  I  suppose  is 
about  the  most  unpopular  proposition  that  can  be  presented  to  any 
ordinary  individual. 

The  great  problems  that  group  themselves  around  this  labor 
question  are  the  outgrowth  of  what  has  been  called  our  commercial 
age,  the  outgrowth  of  that  development  of  invention  and  discovery 
that  has  transformed  human  society  within  the  past  hundred  years. 
This  created  the  large  manufacturing  centers  of  the  world  and  this 
created  the  wealth  of  the  world ;  this  has  made  steam  and  electricity 
the  servants  of  man,  has  wrought  one  achievement  after  another, 
and  transformed  the  very  face  of  the  earth  as  it  has  transformed 
human  society. 

Material  Development  More  Rapid  Than  Ethical 

I  was  reading  a  statement  the  other  day  that  seemed  very 
interesting.  One  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  machinery  to  industry,  if  some  prophet  could  have 
foretold  the  extent  to  which  all  this  was  to  be  carried,  could  have 
seen  how  completely  labor  was  to  be  dominated  by  these  great  in¬ 
ventions  then  coming  to  the  front,  that  prophet  would  have  dared 
to  say,  “Now  at  last  is  beginning  the  millennium,  now  at  last 
human  toil  is  ended,  now  at  last  poverty  and  unhappiness  shall  be 
banished  from  mankind.”  And  yet  John  Stuart  Mill  has  said  that 
he  very  much  doubts  if  all  the  inventions  of  all  the  labor-saving 
machinery  in  the  world  have  lessened  the  hours  of  labor  of  any 
single  individual.  A  great  engineer  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  “So 
perfect  is  human  machinery  now  that  the  power  that  is  developed 
by  burning  a  Sunday  newspaper  under  the  boiler  of  a  great  ship 
is  enough  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile.”  With  that  perfection  of 
human  machinery  and  human  ingenuity,  still  there  is  more  poverty 
and  unhappiness  and  misery  and  division  among  men  than  ever 
before.  All  of  this  has  kept  pace,  has  moved  right  along  beside  our 
development  in  wealth,  in  science,  in  art.  This  leads  men  to  think, 
it  leads  men  to  ask  hard  questions  that  they  cannot  answer.  One 
thing  seems  to  be  true,  and  that  is  that  human  society  has  advanced 
materially  more  rapidly  than  it  has  advanced  ethically.  The  driv¬ 
ing  power  of  human  life  has  been  a  material  one. 

Our  vital  forces  from  a  business  standpoint  have  far  exceeded 
the  vitality  and  power  of  our  ethical  relations.  We  have  made  great 
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machines  and  we  have  cared  for  them,  but  we  have  killed  men  in 
the  making ;  we  have  grown  rich,  but  we  have  grown  unhappy ; 
we  have  builded  great  cities,  but  we  have  filled  them  with  slums 
and  with  tenement  houses.  The  questions  as  to  the  conduct  of  society 
are  largely  business  questions.  Some  of  us  remember  when  the 
Louisiana  lottery  was  up  before  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  this 
nation,  how  hard  it  was  to  answer  the  argument  that  the  state  re¬ 
quired  the  money  coming  from  that  lottery  in  order  to  run  its 
government.  New  York  State  is  wrestling  with  a  similar  proposi¬ 
tion  in  the  question  of  gambling,  and  whenever  these  great  ethical 
propositions  come  up,  the  answer  to  them,  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
comes  from  the  realm  of  materialism ;  from  the  low  basis  of  com¬ 
mercialism.  For  that  reason  it  is  very  good  sometimes  to  go  back 
to  the  ethical  basis  of  life.  Therefore  I  lay  down  two  or  three  gen¬ 
eral  principles  that  I  think  we  may  accept  and  the  acceptance  of 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  do  something  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
in  the  discussion  of  this  whole  question  of  child  labor. 

The  Measure  of  Social  Wealth 

The  first  proposition  is  that  the  nature  and  aim  of  human  labor 
is  not  human  wealth  but  human  weal ;  that  society  is  interested  in 
well-being  more  than  well-living ;  that  the  end  of  civilization  and 
the  test  of  civilization  are  not  in  commercial  statistics,  not  in  the 
populations  of  states,  not  in  the  amount  of  manufacture,  not  in  the 
wealth  per  capita,  but  in  the  character  of  citizenship  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  people. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  could  give  accurate  statistics  with  regard 
to  the  production  of  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  to-day,  but  the 
schools  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  the  little  State  of  Athens 
still  rule  the  thought  of  the  world.  Croesus  does  not  cut  much 
figure  any  longer  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  Socrates  still 
plays  a  part.  Our  American  life  needs  to  take  this  lesson  to  heart. 

We  who  boast  of  our  citizenship ;  we  who  boast  of  the  progress 
of  our  country,  and  who  as  loyal  American  citizens  dream  of  the 
future  that  we  shall  complete  in  the  march  of  events,  we  need  to 
remember  that  our  glory  will  not  be  in  our  population,  that  it  will 
not  be  in  Wall  Street  or  in  the  strength  of  our  banks,  that  it  will  not 
be  in  skyscrapers  and  the  wealth  represented  by  them,  but  if  our 
glory  is  to  be  permanent  it  must  be  in  the  character  of  American 
citizenship. 
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Protection  of  Children  Paramount 

And  I  dare  lay  down  another  fundamental  proposition  on  this 
topic.  There  are  some  duties  that  the  state  may  neglect;  there  are 
some  duties  that  the  state  may  postpone,  but  a  state  may  not  neglect, 
may  not  postpone,  its  interest  in  protecting  and  developing  the  child¬ 
hood  of  that  state. 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  as  we  sometimes  think  we  are 
as  to  our  navies  or  our  armies.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  navy, 
especially  if  you  happen  to  get  into  war,  but  we  get  up  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  sentiment  on  these  matters.  For  the  past  few  weeks 
we  have  discussed  the  proper  armor  line  of  the  great  battleships, 
and  yet  every  one  of  those  battleships  will  probably  be  put  on  the 
junk-heaps  without  having  an  opportunity  to  settle  that  question  by 
experiment.  We  develop  a  great  amount  of  spectacular  excitement 
over  some  question  that  is  remote,  as  what  will  become  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  from  now,  but  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  criminally  to  neglect  the  questions  that  lie  immediately  at 
our  doors.  That  is  why  we  see  childhood,  the  childhood  of  America, 
sacrificed  while  we  are  debating  over  some  abstract  proposition. 
The  state  has  no  higher  duty  than  the  duty  to  care  for  its  children ; 
to  protect  them,  educate  them,  provide  means  for  their  development ; 
and  that  is  the  only  issue  where  failure  on  the  part  of  the  state  is 
absolute  and  without  remedy.  There  is  no  salvation  anywhere  else. 
States  may  have  divergent  views  about  the  tariff.  One  state  may 
be  for  free  trade  and  another  for  protection,  and  both  may  alike 
prosper.  One  state  may  be  a  military  state,  and  another  a  peaceable 
state,  and  both  be  alike  prosperous.  They  may  have  conflicting 
ideas  on  a  great  many  propositions,  but  on  this  one  proposition  there 
is  no  room  for  division,  no  room  for  argument.  The  state  that 
does  not  look  after  the  children  of  the  state  is  inviting  its  own 
destruction. 


Individ u al  R  esp  o  nsibility 

The  last  proposition  I  lay  down  is  this :  that  what  is  the  duty 
of  the  state,  what  is  the  duty  of  society,  becomes  the  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  privilege  of  the  individual,  not  to  be  shirked  by 
putting  it  off  on  some  abstract  organization  that  we  call  society 
or  that  we  call  the  church  or  that  we  call  the  state.  The  funda- 
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mental  difficulty  of  this  whole  proposition  has  been  the  lack  of  public 
interest  in  it.  Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  have  proper  laws  on  this 
question  of  child  labor  ?  Is  it  because  our  students  of  economics  are 
too  ignorant  to  make  suggestions  to  us?  Not  at  all.  Wise  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  made  over  and  over  again.  We  know  what 
a  good  child  labor  law  is.  Is  it  because  our  manufacturers  so  con¬ 
trol  things  that  we  cannot  have  legislation?  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  are  willing  to  enter  into  the  support  of  reasonable 
legislation,  and  those  that  are  not  willing  constitute  but  a  small 
minority  in  society,  and  have  no  power  of  controlling  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  The  reason  we  have  not  a  better  condition  of 
things  in  this  country  is  that  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  At¬ 
lanta  and  Nashville  and  New  Orleans  and  every  Southern  city, 
and  every  city  in  this  country,  do  not  care  for  these  things  and 
are  indifferent  as  to  their  children.  This  state  of  things  will 
not  be  remedied  except  under  the  compelling  law  of  human  interest, 
and  when  we  want  these  things  we  shall  have  them.  My  proposi¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  your  duty  and  my  duty  to  busy  ourselves 
with  the.  ethical  concern  of  the  state.  It  is  somebody’s  business  to 
take  an  interest  in  these  things ;  it  is  somebody’s  business  to  say  to 
capital.,  “You  may  mortgage  the  streets  of  our  cities ;  you  may  bond 
our  railroads ;  you  may  syndicate  the  water  that  we  drink ;  you  may 
lay  hands  on  the  very  air  that  we  breathe,  but  you  shall  not  mortgage 
the  childhood  of  this  generation ;  you  shall  not  blight  in  earliesAiud 
the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  next  generation.” 

We  want  the  church  to  be  busy  about  this  matter.  It  will  be 
a  better  thing  for  the  churches  to  do  than  running  the  Wednesday 
night  prayer  meeting.  We  want  the  state  to  be  busy  about  this. 
It  will  be  a  great  deal  better  for  the  state  to  do  this  than  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  some  great  political  convention  where  the  only  serious  proposi¬ 
tion  is  whether  one  man  shall  go  out  and  another  man  shall  go  in. 
We  want  the  state  to  build  its  school  houses,  to  build  them  alf  over 
the  land,  and  to  put  the  flag  of  our  country  above  them,  and  we  want 
the  churches  to  build  chapels  and  Sunday-school  rooms  and  ring  out 
the  chimes  from  every  steeple,  and  we  want  both  state  and  church 
to  cry  out  with  the  cry  of  that  Master  of  men  and  lover  of  children, 
“Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
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By  Hon.  Hoke  Smith 
Governor  of  Georgia. 


Our  chairman  has  referred  to  Socrates  and  Croesus,  and  in  a 
manner  to  cause  us  to  admire  the  one  and  to  be  careless  of  the  other. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  even  during  their  lives  Socrates  enjoyed  privi¬ 
leges  and  experienced  forms  of  pleasure  that  were  shut  out  to  the 
cold  and  selfish  career  simply  of  money.  If  we  are  to  serve  our 
God,  our  country  and  our  fellowman,  if  that  is  our  highest  duty, 
how  can  we  find  anywhere  the  union  of  all  three  of  these  services 
so  completely  blended  as  when  we  seek  to  train  our  children  and  the 
children  of  our  country  mentally,  physically,  morally  and  spiritually? 

When  Solomon  told  us  that  we  must  train  up  a  child  as  he 
should  go  and  afterward  he  would  not  depart  from  the  way,  it  was 
a  solemn  admonition ;  it  was  broad  language  which  he  used.  It 
contemplated  that  when  we  care  for  the  child,  we  must  look  after 
the  physical  child  as  well  as  the  mental  child;  we  must  look  after 
the  moral  child  as  well  as  the  spiritual  child.  We  have  our  school 
houses,  especially  devoted  to  training  them  in  books ;  we  have  our 
Sunday  schools,  especially  devoted  to  training  them  in  the  Bible. 
If  we  take  off  either  of  these  lines  of  instruction,  their  work  will 
be  defective.  You  cannot  lead  a  man  to  the  true  conception  of  spir¬ 
itual  truths,  or  to  any  faith  in  you  as  a  spiritual  leader,  if  you  are 
content  to  see  the  man’s  mother  in  want  and  his  wife  and  children 
hungry  and  naked.  The  work  of  the  pulpit  cannot  accomplish  its 
highest  end,  it  cannot  produce  its  richest  fruit,  if  it  is  to  be  limited 
to  that  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  modern  evangelization.  It 
must  be  broadened  into  a  conception  of  life  of  the  present  as  well 
as  of  the  future,  of  the  things  that  surround  man  here  on  earth; 
and  the  pulpit  must  teach,  as  to  the  child,  not  simply  the  spiritual 
state,  it  must  also  consider  the  responsibility  of  adults  for  the 
mental,  physical  and  moral  side  of  the  child  as  well  as  the  spiritual. 

Symmetrical  Training 

There  can  be  no  complete  development  of  child  or  of  man  on 
simply  departmental  lines.  His  training  must  cover,  if  it  is  to  be 
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genuine  and  complete,  the  full  characteristics  and  qualities  that  go 
to  make  a  useful  man  or  woman.  When  we  contemplate  the  work 
in  the  protection  of  children,  we  must  realize  that  for  that  work 
to  reach  its  proper  place,  public  sentiment  must  be  applied  and 
people  must  understand  what  is  necessary  for  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  ;  what  is  necessary  for  the  physical  protection ;  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  moral  growth,  as  well  as  what  should  be  taught  for 
the  spiritual  future  of  the  child. 

We  have  in  our  country  a  great  organization  of  men  called 
“The  Laymen’s  Foreign  Mission  Brotherhood.”  Against  it  I  utter 
no  criticism.  About  it  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  praise.  But  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  own  country 
need  something,  too.  I  cannot  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
great  Pacific  and  mingle  with  the  yellow  and  brown  skins  and  the 
black  skins  in  Africa,  to  have  something  so  far  off  that  it  has  to 
arouse  the  imagination,  before  we  can  bring  to  our  heart  real  joy 
and  serve  our  Maker  as  faithful  children,  while  right  here  at  our 
homes,  by  our  firesides  almost,  there  are  flaxen-haired  boys  and 
girls  growing  up  starved  mentally,  starved  physically,  starved  mor¬ 
ally  and  spiritually. 

If  we  expect  to  do  for  these  children  all  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  if  we  expect  to  render  them  full  service,  then  we  must  teach 
the  people,  we  must  let  them  understand.  I  do  not  believe  the  men 
and  women  of  this  city  or  state  or  nation  are  careless  about  the 
welfare  of  their  fellows.  I  do  not  believe  they  really  are  more 
interested  in  a  little  Korean  or  a  little  Chinaman  than  they  are  in 
the  Caucasian  right  in  our  own  town.  It  is  because  the  one  has 
been  taught  them  and  talked  to  them  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  the  other  has  been  neglected ;  not  often  referred  to  in  the  pulpit, 
not  often  referred  to  by  laymen’s  organizations.  They  are  simply 
forgetful  and  unconscious  of  the  opportunities  right  at  the  very 
gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  time  has  passed  when  any  man  can  raise 
the  objection,  when  legislation,  state  or  national,  is  proposed  to 
help  the  child,  that  paternalism  is  threatened.  It  is  not  paternalism 
that  he  is  so  much  afraid  of,  it  is  too  much  patriotism.  The  states 
will  readily  respond,  if  the  people  only  understand. 

You  have  made  great  progress.  The  work  of  protecting  the 
children  from  the  workshop  and  factory  has  grown  all  over  our 
land.  It  took  England  over  a  hundred  years  to  arouse  the  people 
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of  that  country  to  the  fear  that  they  were,  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point,  destroying  the  power  of  their  country  by  consuming  the 
useful  hours  of  the  children’s  life  at  brutal  and  destructive  labor. 
Our  people  are  realizing  it  rapidly.  The  difficulty  that  really  con¬ 
fronts  us  is  that  a  small  organization  with  a  purpose  is  dangerous 
as  an  antagonist  against  the  great  body  of  people  who  lack  organiza¬ 
tion.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  people  to  really 
think.  Children  must  be  trained  for  the  great  civic  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  them,  that  they  may  learn  to  watch  and  know  what  takes 
place  in  legislative  halls,  and  then  they  will  be  ready  if  a  law  comes 
before  a  deliberative  body,  to  know  who  represent  them,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  own  mental  and  physical  well  being.  They  will  be 
watchful  and  call  to  speedy  account  the  legislator  who  is  faithless 
to  the  great  trust  which  we  all  carry  and  owe  to  the  children  of  our 
land. 


Investigation 

And  beyond  our  duty  to  create  a  wholesome  sentiment,  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  organization  back  of  the  protection  of  children  in  legisla¬ 
tive  halls,  there  is  another  great  duty  that  rests  upon  us  that  the 
state  cannot  reach.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  individual  inquiry;  of 
individual  investigation.  Suppose  it  were  possible  to  arouse  the 
women  of  any  city  in  our  country  to  a  consciousness  that  there 
are  little  boys  and  girls  in  homes  without  food,  where  they  are 
growing  up  starved  mentally  while  they  are  starving  physically. 
Do  you  suppose  they  would  wear  themselves  out  trying  to  find 
something  to  amuse  themselves?  Oh,  they  would  not.  It  is 
because  they  do  not  know ;  it  is  because  they  do  not  understand ;  it 
is  because  they  have  not  been  turned  to  this  great  work.  In  this 
city  of  ours,  if  we  had  the  women  here  and  they  could  be  told  the 
story,  if  we  produced  the  machinery  to  furnish  them  the  instances 
where  the  opportunity  was  given  to  go  to  a  family  in  want,  to  a 
widow  with  her  two  or  three  little  boys  out  on  the  streets  at  eight 
and  ten  years  of  age,  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  temptations  as  they 
help  to  make  a  living  selling  a  paper  for  two  pennies,  and  the  girl 
in  want  and  in  danger  of  worse,  they  would  go  to  that  family  with 
hearts  full  of  love,  to  carry  a  charity  that  would  help  put  these 
children  in  a  position  to  prepare  themselves  to  be  independent  when 
manhood  and  womanhood  come. 
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We  have  no  great  organization  of  laymen  in  the  United  States 
with  able  representatives  traveling  throughout  the  country,  talking 
in  the  churches  and  pointing  the  way.  This  is  one  of  the  people’s 
duties,  to  prepare  to  protect  all  of  our  boys  and  girls  against 
want,  by  fitting  them  mentally,  morally,  physically  and  spiritually 
for  the  responsibilities  of  life.  I  would  have  the  pulpits  used  to  teach 
these  truths  to  the  children ;  to  teach,  as  I  said  before,  something 
more  than  mere  modern  evangelization ;  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
practical  service,  the  responsibility  of  man  for  man ;  for  we  are  our 
brothers’  keepers  and  we  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  that 
attaches  to  that  fact,  and  we  will  not  let  our  zeal  flag.  You  will  move 
on  in  your  glorious  work ;  you  will  gain  recruits  as  you  move ;  you 
will  never  weary  of  the  task,  for  as  well  might  the  angel  standing 
at  heaven’s  gate  weary  of  his  task,  when  each  time  he  swings  the 
gate  ajar,  another  soul  is  ushered  into  Paradise. 


Persons  who  contribute  from  $2  to  $25  annually  toward  the  support  of  this  work  are 
enrolled  as  associate  members,  from  $25  to  $100  as  sustaining  members,  and  $100  or  more  as 
guarantors  of  the  Committee,  Members  receive  the  publications  of  the  Committee  and  are 
kent  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement  throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may 
be  sent  to  V.  Everit  Macy.  Treasurer,  105  East  22d  Street.  New  York  City. 


Pamphlet  No.  8o. 


iDfatumal  dftttb  iOahm*  (Emitmtlte?. 
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106  EAST  22D  STREET 
N  EW  YORK  CITY 


t  v  [Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Child 
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ESSENTIALS  IN  FACTORY  INSPECTION 


By  Hon.  John  IT.  Morgan, 

Chief  Inspector  of  Workshops  and  Factories,  Ohio. 


Factory  inspection  and  factory  laws  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
include  the  child  labor  laws.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  state  having  a 
bureau  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing  child  labor 
legislation. 

In  successful  factory  inspection  there  are  at  least  three  essentials : 
laws,  means  of  enforcement,  and  the  moral  support  of  the  people. 
The  laws  should  be  reasonable,  definite,  practical,  and  of  as  high 
a  standard  as  can  be  rigidly  enforced  without  antagonizing  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  The  laws  of  several  states  composing  a  group 
geographically  or  industrially  should  be  uniform ;  in  fact,  we 
should  have  uniform  laws  throughout  the  nation,  not  only  that 
they  may  be  enforced  more  easily,  but  in  justice  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  carrying  on  the  same  class  of  industries.  I  would  not 
be  understood,  however,  as  favoring  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
the  laws  of  any  state  in  order  to  secure  this  much-desired  uni¬ 
formity.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  successful  factory  legislation.  For 
instance,  in  the  Ohio  Valley  states  Illinois  is  the  only  one  having 
an  eight-hour  work-day  for  minors  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
and  this  law  is  enforced  successfully.  We  have  not  tried  to 
induce  Illinois  to  increase  the  number  of  work  hours,  but  have  fol¬ 
lowed  her  example.  Ohio  has  enacted  during  this  session  of  the 
legislature  a  similar  law,  which  will  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  this  year.  In  fact,  it  is  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Illinois 
law,  in  that  it  provides  that  no  girl  under  the  age  of  eighteen  shall 
be  employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours 
a  week.  We  hope  the  rest  of  this  group  of  states  will  soon  enact 
similar  legislation. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  defects  of  the  laws  of  any 
state  in  particular.  We  who  work  in  this  field  know  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  only  too  well.  Even  in  the  best  of  factory  laws  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement. 

Factory  inspection  is  a  practical  question,  which  must  be 
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settled  by  experience.  It  need  not  be,  however,  by  experience  born 
of  selfishness,  and  greed,  and  indifference.  We  are  appalled  by 
some  public  calamity,  such  as  an  Iroquois  Theater  fire,  the  burning 
of  the  Slocum,  or  the  sacrifice  of  175  children  as  in  the  fire  in  the 
Collinwood  school  building.  These  horrify  and  terrify  us,  and  cause 
us  to  smart  with  indignation ;  and  rightly  so,  generally,  because 
these  catastrophes  can  usually  be  traced  to  the  mad  rush  for  wealth, 
or  a  penurious  false  economy  in  construction  of  public  buildings,' 
or  wilful  negligence  and  indifference.  But,  if  we  would  only  realize 
it,  these  public  calamities  are  a  small  factor  compared  with  the  vast 
slaughter  that  is  going  on,  day  in  and  day  out  among  the  employees 
in  the  shops,  factories  and  mines,  and  on  our  railroads.  The 
sorry  part  of  it  is  a  large  part  of  it  could  be  avoided  by  the  strict 
enforcement  of  adequate  laws. 

In  the  wake  of  the  prosperity  we  have  of  recent  years  been 
experiencing  has  come  bane  as  well  as  blessing.  Industry  and  pros¬ 
perity  have  come  to  us  by  leaps  and  bounds ;  we  have  come  to  be 
the  workshop  of  the  world.  It  has  been  one  continuous  march 
of  progress  from  the  time  the  master  and  workman  were  one  and 
the  same,  working  to  supply  the  needs  of  himself  and  his  neighbors, 
on  through  the  various  stages  of  the  small  shop  and  factory  em¬ 
ploying  a  few  helpers  to  the  large  establishment  employing  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  finally  to  a  concentration  of  industries  whereby  thousands 
and  thousands  of  employees  are  under  the  control  of  a  corporation 
or  trust. 


Public  Awakening 

I  have  said  it  was  one  continuous  march  of  progress,  but 
is  this  true  in  the  highest  sense?  Is  it  not  possible  that  as  a  nation 
we  have  had  our  vision  so  centered  on  material  things  that  we 
have  forgotten,  or  are  forgetting,  the  better  things  of  life?  Em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  have  been  so  busy  making  money  that  they 
have  had  little  time,  and  less  inclination  in  too  many  instances,  to 
give  any  thought  to  the  real  welfare  of  mankind.  Neither  is  with¬ 
out  fault  in  this  connection,  for  I  have  seen  as  much  greed  mani¬ 
fested  among  workmen  as  among  employers.  Human  nature 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  in  all  walks  of  life,  when  given  full 
swing.  The  piecework  system  and  the  sub-contract  have  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  grinding  out  the  very  lives  of  our 
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working  people.  Human  life  is  the  cheapest  grist  that  passes 
through  our  wheels  of  industry.  These  conditions  have  grown  on 
us  so  gradually  and  stealthily  that  we  have  scarcely  realized  the 
enormity  of  the  crime.  In  fact,  we  have  rather  accepted  it  as  the 
legitimate  condition  of  the  work-a-day  world. 

I  have  referred  to  the  sad  catastrophe  at  Collinwood,  where 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  children  lost  their  lives  in  a  burning 
school  building.  The  whole  nation  paused  to  sorrow,  pity  and 
blame.  The  sacrifice  at  one  time,  in  such  tragic  manner,  of  so  many, 
was  what  appalled  us.  But  the  sacrifice  that  is  made  little  by  little 
each  day  by  the  working  children  of  this  country,  is  passed  almost 
wholly  unnoticed  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  And  it  is  a  sac¬ 
rifice,  for  we  should  have  legislation  throughout  the  entire  country, 
and  the  means  to  enforce  it,  that  would  prevent  this  jeopardy  of 
morals,  health,  and  life  itself.  It  seems  frightful  to  think  that  a 
people  as  intelligent  as  the  Americans,  cannot,  or  will  not,  read  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  until  some  great  public  sacrifice  of  life  is  made. 
In  cases  like  the  Collinwood  disaster,  the  awakening  is  instanta¬ 
neous,  and  preventive  measures  are  quickly  put  into  effect.  But 
it  has  taken  us  years  to  slowly  awaken  to  the  insidious  havoc 
wrought  in  the  lives  of  our  working  people  by  our  long  neglect  of 
factory  conditions,  especially  as  they  apply  to  young  people.  Re¬ 
cently  the  crusaders  against  the  White  Plague  have  realized  how 
many  victims  are  enrolled  from  the  ranks  of  factory  employees, 
and  they  have  joined  the  ranks  of  kindred  organizations  in  help¬ 
ing  all  they  can  to  better  the  conditions. 

The  future  of  our  country  is  not  very  promising  unless  we 
fully  realize  at  an  early  date  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us 
in  these  matters.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  great  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  human  life,  of  health  and  of  morals.  We 
need  to  fix  the  responsibility. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  of  success  in  any  law  is  the  enforce¬ 
ment  thereof.  We  have  learned  that  simply  placing  laws  on  the 
statute  books  does  not  remedy  the  evils;  it  is  the  enforcement  that 
brings  relief. 

More  Inspectors  'Needed 

Very  few  if  any  of  the  states  with  regularly  organized  fac¬ 
tory  inspection  departments  have  as  many  inspectors  as  are  needed 
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to  perform  the  work  in  the  manner  required.  One  of  the  long¬ 
standing  needs  in  Ohio,  is  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of 
inspectors.  We  have  succeeded  during  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  passing  a  bill  amending  the  present  child  labor  laws 
and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  eight  women  factory  inspec¬ 
tors,  or  visitors,  whose  duties  shall  pertain  to  establishments  in 
which  women  and  young  people  are  employed.  This  law,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  goes  into  effect  the  first  day  of  next  July.  We 
shall  then  have  a  child  labor  law  in  force  which  we  hope  will  be 
accepted  as  a  standard  by  every  state  not  so  far  advanced  in  such 
legislation,  and  we  believe  we  will  have  the  means  of  securing  its 

o 

practical  enforcement.  We  are  hopeful,  however,  that  the  present 
legislature  will  give  us  an  increase  in  the  number  of  factory  and 
building  inspectors,  in  order  that  this  branch  of  the  work,  for  which 
the  department  was  specifically  organized,  may  have  proper  con¬ 
sideration. 


Difficulties  of  Inspection 

The  creed  of  the  factory  inspector  is,  or  should  be,  Protection: 
protection  of  the  life,  health  and  morals  of  the  workers,  old  and 
young,  male  and  female.  In  this  work  the  factory  inspector 
occupies  a  peculiar  position.  He  stands  as  the  representative  of 
the  people,  protecting  the  only  capital  the  worker  has— his  health 
and  morals.  Therefore,  to  look  for  defects  is  the  lot  of  the  alert 
inspector.  No  matter  how  well  equipped,  nor  how  well  regulated  a 
factory  or  establishment  may  be,  it  is  still  his  duty  to  guard  against 
the  unexpected  as  far  as  possible.  To  be  sucessful  he  must  be  a 
practical  mechanic  of  good  habits ;  diplomatic  in  his  relations  with 
men ;  strong  enough  to  demand  and  insist  that  the  law  be  complied 
with,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  all  features  of  the  work,  including 
the  child  labor  laws.  He  should  have  sufficient  force  of  character 
to  rise  above  the  pessimistic  character  of  his  work,  or  he  will  be  lost ; 
he  should  be  a  real  optimist  at  heart.  My  idea  of  successful  fac¬ 
tory  inspection  is  to  secure  by  frequent  visits  the  co-operation  of 
employers  in  maintaining  fair  conditions. 

For  years  we  have  had  in  Ohio,  a  very  good  child  labor  law, 
as  well  as  very  fair  general  factory  laws,  and  some  effort  has  been 
made  to  enforce  them,  but  I  will  frankly  say  we  are  a  long  way  from 
Utopia.  In  my  opinion,  human  nature  is  about  the  same  on  both 
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sides  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  I  believe  it  is  no  different  there  from 
that  in  other  localities.  I,  therefore,  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
statements  of  inspectors  who  claim  that  employers  do  not  misrepre¬ 
sent  conditions;  that  they  have  never  had  employers  make  false 
statements  about  their  minor  employees,  and  that  they  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  employers  of  their  states.  We  have  many 
broad-minded,  philanthropic  employers  in  the  State  of  Ohio— men 
with  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  for  the  factory  inspector  to  do  business; 
but  we  could  not  truthfully  state  that  the  employers  all  over  the 
state  give  us  their  hearty  support.  In  fact,  we  have  had  to  fight 
every  inch  of  the  way,  and  are  still  fighting.  Wfi  have  fought  for 
legislation,  and  we  have  contended  for  enforcement.  Our  inspec¬ 
tors  have  gone  into  establishments  expecting  to  find  ideal  conditions 
as  far  as  child  labor  was  concerned,  only  to  learn  that  the  few 
minutes’  wait  at  the  office  was  sufficient  to  allow  the  children  to  be 
sent  out  the  back  way.  In  conducting  our  squad  campaigns,  we 
have  had  instances  of  a  number  of  inspectors  entering  a  department 
store  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  the  regular  inspector  for  the  district, 
who  is  generally  well  known ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  the 
mad  rush  of  the  floor  managers  to  get  the  children  out  while  the 
inspector  was  detained  in  the  office,  resembled  a  panic.  When  this 
was  done  they  found  the  store  full  of  inspectors  and  themselves 
caught  in  the  act  of  trying  to  deceive. 

The  age  and  schooling  certificates  are  also  a  source  of  more 
or  less  trouble  to  the  inspector.  For  while  we  have  the  able,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  conscientious  support  of  some  of  the  school  authorities  in 
this  feature  of  our  work,  there  are  too  many  who  cannot  see  their 
way  clear  to  take  it  up  in  the  right  spirit,  and  this  makes  it  difficult 
for  both  employer  and  inspector. 

These  are  only  slight  reminders  of  some  of  the  obstacles  the 
inspector  meets  in  his  work.  His  position  is  not  an  enviable  one. 
He  is  frequently  a  public  target  for  criticism.  People  interested  in 
the  children  want  to  know  what  the  inspector  is  doing  that  so  many 
children  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  factories.  The  adult  worker 
cannot  understand  why  his  grievances  are  not  righted,  and  there  is 
a  clamor  from  the  general  public  for  protection  in  places  where  they 
assemble  for  learning  or  amusement.  At  present  the  public  build¬ 
ings  are  receiving  the  attention  of  the  entire  Ohio  department,  but 
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this  is  not  always  accepted  gracefully  as  a  reason  for  failure  to  keep 
up  the  factory  and  child  labor  part  of  our  work  at  the  same  time. 

Public  Responsibility 

But,  with  all  this,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  are  about  to  see  the 
dawn  of  better  conditions  in  every  respect.  Public  sentiment  is 
becoming  enthused,  not  spasmodically,  but  with  a  steady,  growing, 
enduring  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  this  which  will  leaven  the  larger  part 
of  this  whole  question.  It  is  the  greatest  essential,  in  my  estimation. 
Public  sentiment  is  what  demands  laws  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  public  sentiment  that  enforces  them.  It  was  public  senti¬ 
ment  aroused,  developed  and  stimulated  by  the  labor  organizations, 
and  the  women’s  welfare  and  patriotic  organizations,  that  secured 
the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  minors  in  Ohio ;  and  it  will  be 
this  same  influence  that  will  make  possible  a  rigid  enforcement  of  it. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  representing  public  senti¬ 
ment,  as  it  does,  in  a  sort  of  semi-official  manner,  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  great  industrial  problems.  It  rep¬ 
resents  in  large  measure  the  crystallized  sentiment  in  this  work, 
and  it  is  meet  that  we  should  come  together  in  this  way  to  learn  of 
each  other’s  experiences,  difficulties,  purposes,  and  principles,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  work  together  harmoniously  and  understandingly. 

The  labor  organizations  of  the  country  have  for  years  recog¬ 
nized  the  evils  in  the  industrial  world,  and  have  fought  valiantly 
against  their  progress.  They  have  endeavored  to  put  into  practice 
and  to  teach  the  principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  They  have 
tried  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  altruism,  brotherliness,  and  fair-play 
far  and  wide,  and  I  feel  that  some  of  their  efforts  have  fallen  on 
good  ground,  and  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  the  harvest.  Nay, 
if  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  the  harvest  is  ripening,  and 
the  reapers  are  gathering  in  great  numbers.  Broad-minded  men 
and  women  in  all  ranks  of  life  are  devoting  time  and  energy  to  this 
vital  work.  People  of  leisure  and  wealth ;  people  of  learning  and 
wide  experience ;  college  students,  club  women,  labor  and  patriotic 
and  political  organizations,  the  church  and  the  press,  have  all  taken 
hold  of  this  work  in  dead  earnest,  and  its  success  is  assured.  We 
fully  realize  that  factory  legislation  is  really  only  in  its  infancy ;  that 
its  possibilities  are  great,  and  while  our  progress  may  be  slow  at 
times,  it  will  never  stop  altogether.  There  is  always  a  goal  to  be 
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attained,  and  each  and  every  one  may  have  his  share  in  the  result, 
if  he  will. 

“There’s  a  fount  about  to  stream, 

There’s  a  warmth  about  to  glow. 

There’s  a  flower  about  to  blow, 

There’s  a  midnight  blackness  changing  into  gray; 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way.” 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  CONSUMER 


By  Florence  Kelley, 

General  Secretary,  National  Consumers’  League. 


The  prime  responsibility  of  the  consuming  public  is  it  own 
ignorance.  At  the  close  of  every  public  meeting  at  which  the  aims 
of  the  Consumers’  League  are  presented,  people  who  look  intelligent 
come  to  the  speaker  and  say,  “This  is  an  entirely  new  idea  to  me. 
I  never  knew  that  things  are  as  you  describe  them.  What  can 
we  do  about  it  ?”  The  principal  task  of  the  League  is,  therefore,  to 
enlighten  men  and  women  who  are  eager  to  do  right  if  they  can  but 
know  what  is  right.  What  then  are  the  sources  of  knowledge  avail¬ 
able  for  the  consumer  to-day? 

Some  of  them  lie  ready  at  hand.  Everyone  can  see  how  small 
is  the  newsboy  in  the  street.  If,  in  buying  papers,  we  give  the 
preference  to  big  boys,  we  use  the  obvious  means  to  encourage  big 
boys  and  discourage  little  ones  in  the  newspaper  business  in  the 
streets.  And  nothing  could  be  more  clearly  our  duty  than  this.  If 
the  public  refused  outright  to  buy  papers  from  little  newsboys  as 
effectively  as  it  long  ago  ceased  to  buy  hair  shirts  and  horsehair 
furniture,  no  little  newsboys  would  be  undergoing  a  daily  process 
of  ruin  and  demoralization  upon  our  city  streets. 

Everyone  can  see,  too,  how  big  or  little  is  the  messenger  and 
telegraph  boy  who  conies  to  the  home  or  the  office.  It  costs  only 
a  postal  card  or  a  telephone  call  to  protest  to  the  management  that 
we  prefer  to  be  served  by  big  messengers,  not  little  ones.  Whenever 
enough  people  refuse  to  be  served  by  boys  as  messengers,  our  tele¬ 
grams  and  messages  will  be  delivered  by  men  as  responsible  and 
trustworthy  as  the  uniformed  letter  carriers  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Everyone  can  see,  in  the  stores,  how  big  and  how  little  are  the 
cash  children.  If  a  child  is  undersized,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  served 
by  her,  even  though  she  may  have  working  papers.  She  should  be 
sent  to  the  country  to  recuperate  and  attain  the  normal  stature  of  a 
child  of  her  age  if  she  be  really  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  To 
be  served  by  undersized  children  is  no  better  than  to  be  served  by 
underaived  children.  In  both  cases  alike  the  consumer  is  the  indirect 
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employer  and  can  by  no  means  escape  a  share  in  the  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  employment. 

When  enough  women  act  upon  the  conviction  that  girls  should 
be  in  school — not  in  retail  trade— until  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old,  the  weary  little  cash  girl  will  follow  the  duel  and  the  lot¬ 
tery  into  the  memories  of  a  sinful  past. 

The  newsboys,  then,  and  the  cash  children  we  can  see  for  our¬ 
selves,  together  with  the  messengers  and  the  lads  who  deliver  goods 
for  the  milkman  and  grocer.  The  careless  ordering  of  groceries  to 
be  delivered  in  homes  in  the  evening  is  a  source  of  overwork  and 
cruelly  long  hours  for  thousands  of  delivery  boys  every  Saturday 
night  in  the  year.  And  there  is  the  less  excuse  for  this  because 
these  boys  come  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  housewife  who  is 
their  ruthless  indirect  employer. 

The  second  obvious  means  of  getting  knowledge  of  our  unseen 
young  servants,  is  the  voluntary  organization  of  consumers  acting 
through  visiting  committees  or  executive  secretaries.  Thus  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  League  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  had,  for  nine  years, 
the  same  visiting  committee  who  confer  with  merchants  on  the  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  of  hours,  wages,  seats,  vacations,  Saturday  half¬ 
holidays,  lunch  and  rest  rooms,  and  all  other  points  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  young  workers  and  the  consciences  of  the  customers 
who  are  their  indirect  employers. 

This  committee  verifies  and  rectifies  its  information  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  young  wage-earners  themselves,  by  a  widely 
ramified  acquaintance  in  working-girls’  clubs,  vacation  houses,  set¬ 
tlement  classes,  and  many  other  sources  of  information. 

The  National  Consumers’  League  goes  beyond  the  store  to  the 
factory,  and  in  one  narrow  field  of  manufacture,  that  of  women’s  and 
children’s  white  stitched  underwear,  awards  the  use  of  its  label  to 
manufacturers  who  employ  no  children  below  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  give  out  no  work  to  be  done  away  from  their  own  premises, 
employ  no  one  longer  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  and  obey  the 
state  factory  law. 

At  present  it  is,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  the  mass  of  young 
workers  about  whom  we  can  get  sufficient,  trustworthy  information 
through  our  own  observation  or  by  means  of  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions.  How  then,  are  we  to  act  intelligently  about  these  other  un¬ 
seen  young  servants? 
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The  most  immediate  and  accessible  source  of  knowledge,  every¬ 
where,  is  the  educational  authority.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  the 
public  school  teachers,  how  the  children  drop  out  of  school  from  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  to  go  to  work. 

A  community  without  a  school  census  is  a  relic  of  barbarism. 
Unfortunately,  we  still  have  many  such  relics,  and  there  is  no  more 
interesting  and  enlightening  task  awaiting  the  inquiring  consumer 
than  an  effort  to  get  from  the  local  educational  authority  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  children.  How  many  are 
there  in  the  city?  Of  these,  how  many  are  enrolled  in  the  schools? 
What  are  the  children  doing  who  are  not  enrolled?  What  are  the 
irregulars  doing  when  they  are  absent  from  school  ?  If  we  hon¬ 
estly  wish  to  know  how  far  we  are  indirectly  employing  little  ones 
who  should  be  in  the  primary  grades,  one  way  to  learn  the  truth 
is  to  insist  upon  full  answers  to  these  questions,  each  in  her  own 
community.  When  these  answers  are  wholly  satisfactory,  we  may 
claim  to  be  doing  pretty  well  in  our  home  town.  But  where  are  the 
answers  to  these  questions  wholly  satisfactory  to-day? 

In  some  of  the  states,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation,  in  readable  form,  which  we  can  get  without  expense  (be¬ 
yond  the  cost  of  a  postal  card)  from  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  this  respect,  New  York  excels 
all  the  other  states,  for  the  Department  of  Labor  issues  monthly  sum¬ 
maries,  quarterly  bulletins,  and  annual  reports  distributed  promptly 
while  the  information  which  they  contain  is  still  fresh  and  valuable. 
From  these  sources  we  can  learn,  for  this  one  great  industrial  state, 
how  many  children  are  found  at  work  legally  and  illegally,  exactly 
what  provisions  of  the  labor  law  apply  to  them,  and  how  these 
provisions  are  enforced,  how  many  violations  of  the  law  are  found 
and  what  penalties  are  inflicted  upon  the  law-breakers. 

In  other  states,  notably  in  Massachusetts,  the  Department  of 
Labor  Statistics  publishes  a  careful  study  of  child  labor  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view. 

Many  state  departments  are,  however,  so  dilatory  that  their  facts 
are  obsolete  before  they  are  published.  This  is  always  true  when 
the  reports  are  biennial  as  is  the  case  in  a  shamefully  large  number 
of  states.  But  belated,  obsolete  information  is  misleading  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  presented  as  current,  is  worse  than  acknowledged  igno¬ 
rance. 
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Sometimes  the  official  reports  are  so  badly  compiled  that  they 
seem  designed  to  conceal  the  truth.  This  is  conspicuously  true  in 
Pennsylvania,  from  whose  reports  it  is  impossible  to  learn  with  any 
certainty  in  what  industries  children  are  employed,  what  violations 
of  the  child  labor  law  occur,  by  whom  it  is  violated,  or  how  viola¬ 
tions  are  punished,  if  at  all. 

Sadder  still,  is  the  plight  of  the  conscientious,  inquiring  con¬ 
sumer  in  those  states  which,  like  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  en¬ 
velop  the  whole  subject  in  Stygian  darkness,  having  no  factory 
inspection,  no  truant  officers,  no  school  census,  no  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  no  state  census  half  way  between  the  years  of  the  federal 
census,  no  state  department  of  education,  no  public  source,  what¬ 
ever,  of  the  information  which  we  so  urgently  need. 

The  policy  of  these  states  accentuates  the  need  for  a  Children’s 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Washington,  from 
which  might  be  sent  out  all  that  information  which  we  have  now 
no  adequate  means  of  acquiring. 

The  investigation  of  the  work  of  women  and  children  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor  fails  to 
meet  the  need  for  current  information  since  its  results,  like  those  of 
all  federal  investigations  hitherto  on  this  vitally  important  subject, 
will  be  already  largely  obsolete  before  they  reach  the  reader. 

None  of  this  inadequacy  and  failure  is  inevitable.  When  enough 
citizens  demand  current,  trustworthy,  readable  information,  the 
authorities  will  furnish  it.  The  most  urgent  responsibility  of  the 
consumer  is  thus  clearly  to  deal  with  her  own  ignorance  by  every 
possible  means — to  observe  the  visible  working  children,  and  to 
insist  upon  obtaining  from  the  city,  state  and  federal  officials  fresh 
and  valid  information  about  the  unseen  ones. 

A  modest  attempt  to  help  in  this  process  is  the  publication  by 
the  Consumers’  League,  of  the  Handbook  of  Child  Labor  Legisla¬ 
tion,  which  shows  in  compact  form  where  the  need  of  legislation  is 
greatest,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  protection  of  the 
children  and  incidentally  for  the  consciences  of  their  indirect  em¬ 
ployers,  the  consuming  public. 

Having  knowledge,  the  next  link  in  the  chain  is  the  use  of  the 
facts.  Let  us  give  the  preference  in  our  dealing  to  the  merchant 
who  employs  large  help ;  let  us  make  it  commercially  valuable  to  a 
manufacturer  when  he  follows  the  example  of  the  enlightened  mer- 
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chant.  Let  us  publish  far  and  wide  the  recommended  list  of  mer¬ 
chants  offered  by  the  Consumers’  Leagues  in  the  various  cities.  Let 
us  make  it  as  disreputable  to  be  seen  coming  out  of  a  store  in  the 
late  afternoon,  or  on  Saturday  afternoon,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  coming 
out  of  a  saloon. 

Finally,  the  desecration  of  Christmas,  the  association  of  cruel 
overwork  with  the  Christmas  holidays,  is  wholly  the  fault  of  the 
shopping  public.  There  need  never  again  be  a  cruel  Christmas. 
That  rests  entirely  with  the  Christian  shoppers.  It  is  their  responsi¬ 
bility, 
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CHILDREN  ON  THE  STREETS  OF  CINCINNATI 


By  E.  N.  Clopper, 

Secretary  for  Ohio  Valley  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


The  number  of  children  upon  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
conditions  surrounding  them  do  not  present  a  problem  differing  in 
any  notable  respect  from  the  situation  in  any  other  large  city.  The 
population  of  the  city  consists  largely  of  Jews  and  German- Amer¬ 
icans,  both  of  these  peoples  being  home-loving,  law-abiding  and 
thrifty,  who  almost  invariably  provide  good  homes  and  educational 
facilities  for  their  offspring,  and  in  this  fact  lies  the  hope  for  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  now  existing  among  the  less  fortu¬ 
nate  elements  of  this  city’s  population. 

The  school  census  for  last  year  showed  there  were  110,591 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  in  the  city;  of 
this  number  thirty-five  per  cent  were  not  attending  any  kind  of 
school,  but  sixty  per  cent  were  above  the  age  limit  for  compulsory 
attendance.  Of  the  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen,  the  compulsory  period,  twenty-eight  per  cent 
were  not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  but  as  the  parochial  and 
private  schools  of  the  city  instruct  more  than  half  as  many  children 
as  do  the  public  schools,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  number 
of  children  in  Cincinnati  within  the  age  limits  for  compulsory 
school  attendance  who  do  not  attend  any  school,  is  small.  There 
are  no  statistics  available  to  show  the  exact  number. 

Nezvsboys 

As  in  other  cities,  the  great  majority  of  children  engaged  in 
following  the  street  trades  in  Cincinnati  are  newsboys.  There  are 
about  1,900  regular  newsboys  in  the  city,  of  whom  approximately 
one-fifth  are  negroes.  The  Newsboys’  Protective  Association  was 
organized  for  these  boys  in  January,  1907,  and  club  rooms  were 
provided  in  the  downtown  district.  The  association  is  supported 
by  subscription  and  by  the  proceeds  from  entertainments.  Certain 
wealthy  business  men  of  the  city  have  guaranteed  its  maintenance 
in  case  of  financial  embarrassment.  A  reading  room,  a  gymnasium 
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and  baths  have  been  installed  and  the  services  of  a  superintendent 
who  gives  all  of  his  time  to  the  club,  have  been  secured.  Here 
boys  congregate  in  the  evening  and  at  other  hours  when  not  engaged 
in  selling  papers,  the  object  being  to  get  them  off  the  street  during 
their  leisure  hours.  The  attendance,  however,  is  small.  The  present 
membership  of  the  association  is  nearly  500,  but  the  average  daily 
attendance  during  February,  March  and  April  of  this  year  was 
only  56,  three-fifths  of  these  being  white  and  the  rest  colored.  The 
attendance  is  greater  during  the  school  vacation  period.  The  super¬ 
intendent  co-operates  with  the  truant  officers  and  the  probation 
officers  connected  with  the  juvenile  court,  to  the  end  that  as  many 
of  the  boys  as  possible  shall  attend  school. 

The  morning  newspapers  are  distributed  almost  entirely  by 
youths  and  men,  the  boys,  as  a  rule,  handling  only  the  afternoon 
papers.  Except  during  the  baseball  season  there  is  ordinarily  no 
demand  for  these  papers  after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  last 
edition  being  issued  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon.  Consequently 
the  boys  have  their  winter  evenings  free.  But  during  the  summer 
they  are  in  the  streets  with  the  sporting  editions  usually  until  nine 
o’clock.  The  majority  return  home  as  soon  as  their  papers  have 
been  sold,  but  many  remain  in  the  downtown  district  until  late  at 
night,  some  begging  money  from  passersby,  others  offering  chewing 
gum,  shoe  strings  or  lead  pencils  for  sale,  but  in  reality  also  begging, 
others  lingering  about  the  five-cent  theatres  and  flitting  around 
from  place  to  place,  generally  absorbed  in  the  evil  features  of  the 
city’s  life.  The  number  of  girls  who  sell  newspapers  in  the  city 
is  very  small  indeed,  and  officers  spare  no  efforts  to  discourage  and 
prevent  the  practice.  In  fact,  the  girls  so  employed  are  so  few 
that  they  do  not  form  a  factor  in  the  problem. 

Children  as  young  as  five  years  of  age  sell  papers  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  districts.  The  branch  offices  of  the  afternoon  newspapers 
sell  to  the  newsboys  at  the  rate  of  two  copies  for  one  cent,  the 
children  earning  half  a  cent  by  the  sale  of  every  copy.  Little  five- 
year-old  tots  begin  their  careers  by  purchasing  two  copies  and  earn 
a  cent  by  their  sale  each  afternoon.  Some  of  the  older  boys  dispose 
of  as  many  as  three  hundred  copies  daily,  thus  earning  $1.50  in  two 
or  three  hours,  but  thirty-five  or  forty  cents  represents  the  average 
amount  earned  in  one  day.  Newsboys  may  return  all  unsold  copies 
and  be  reimbursed  at  the  purchase  price,  but  this  is  done  only  in 
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rare  instances,  for  the  children  persist  until  all  their  copies  have 
been  sold. 

The  situation  in  Cincinnati  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  policy 
pursued  by  agents  of  two  afternoon  newspapers  to  maintain  and 
extend  their  circulation.  A  number  of  bullies  are  employed  whose 
principal  duty  is  to  follow  the  newsboys  who  sell  the  opposition 
paper  and  threaten  and  harass  them  if  they  are  found  trying  to 
sell  more  than  a  specified  number  of  copies.  One  paper  allows  the 
newsboys  to  purchase  ten  copies  of  the  opposition  sheet,  and  if  any 
boy  is  found  with  more  than  this  number  for  sale,  a  bully  swoops 
down  upon  him,  sometimes  strikes  him  if  the  time  and  place  are 
favorable,  and  the  privilege  of  selling  more  editions  of  that  paper  is 
taken  away.  One  afternoon  recently  the  writer  stood  on  one  of  the 
busiest  corners  in  the  downtown  district  and  watched  this  warfare. 
Several  boys  were  there,  selling  the  final  edition  of  one  of  the  two 
rival  newspapers.  Suddenly  a  small  band  of  young  men,  all  negroes, 
appeared  with  copies  of  the  other  paper  and  instead  of  entering 
into  fair  competition  with  the  boys,  deliberately  got  in  front  of 
them  and  harassed  them  wherever  they  went,  to  prevent  their 
making  sales.  They  even  drove  away  a  crippled  boy  who  had  been 
hobbling  around  on  crutches,  trying  to  sell  a  few  copies.  They  did 
not  dare  strike  the  boys,  as  the  place  was  too  public,  but  they 
succeeded  in  curtailing  their  sales.  The  circulation  manager  of 
one  of  these  newspapers,  when  questioned  regarding  the  matter, 
admitted  that  he  had  in  his  employ  five  bullies,  but  claimed  he  had 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  such  methods  in  self-defense,  as  the  other 
paper  had  instituted  the  practice  and  employed  a  larger  number. 
The  circulation  manager  of  the  other  paper,  when  asked  about  the 
matter,  declared  that  those  were  conditions  that  obtained  years  ago 
and  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done  to-day.  The  effect  of  such 
treatment  upon  the  developing  minds  of  boys  can  well  be  imagined, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  newspapers  will  soon  adopt  a  policy 
fairer  to  the  boys  and  worthier  of  the  journalistic  profession. 

Formerly  every  newsboy  had  a  badge  bearing  a  number,  and 
his  name  and  address  were  recorded  in  the  newspaper  office  so  that 
assistance  could  be  rendered  if  necessary  when  a  boy  fell  ill  or  met 
with  accident  or  other  misfortune,  but  the  badges  have  been  lost  and 
the  effort  abandoned.  The  following  statistics,  covering  four  hun- 
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dred  newsboys,  it  is  believed  fairly  indicate  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  the  entire  body  of  these  little  business  men  in  Cincinnati : 


Nationality. 

Age. 

No. 

American,  white. . 

.  .123 

7 

3 

colored  . 

.  .116 

8 

10 

German  . 

..  86 

9 

21 

Jewish  . 

..  36 

10 

36 

Irish  . 

..  25 

11 

49 

Italian  . 

•  •  5 

12 

79 

English  . 

••  3 

13 

63 

Dutch  . 

..  3 

14 

52 

Hungarian  . 

15 

26 

Indian  . 

..  I 

16 

21 

— 

17 

16 

Total  . 

18 

9 

19 

6 

20 

4 

Over  20 

5 

Total 

400 

Domestic  Condition. 

Eoth  parents  living  (including 


step-parents)  . 302 

Father  dead  .  59 

Mother  dead .  22 

Both  parents  dead  .  16 

Married  .  I 


Total  . 400 

Education. 

Attending  school  .  322 

Not  attending  .  78 


Total  . 400 


The  minimum  age  limit  at  which  a  child  may  be  employed 
legally  in  any  gainful  occupation  in  Ohio  is  fourteen,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  four  hundred  news¬ 
boys,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  are  under  fourteen,  and  that  the 
age  at  which  the  maximum  number  of  boys  engage  in  selling  news¬ 
papers  is  twelve.  This  holds  for  both  white  and  colored  boys.  Of 
the  white  newsboys,  twelve  per  cent  are  not  in  school,  but  twelve 
of  the  number  are  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  leaving  only  eight  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  white  boys  who  are  under  sixteen  and 
not  in  school.  Of  the  colored  boys,  thirty-eight  per  cent  are  not  in 
school,  but  twenty-eight  of  the  number  are  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  leaving  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  colored  boys 
who  are  under  sixteen  and  not  attending  school. 

The  number  of  orphans  and  half  orphans  among  these  children 
is  far  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  the  presence  of  both 
parents  in  the  home  is  not  always  a  guarantee  of  happiness  to  the 
child.  One  little  fellow  said  his  brother  and  sister  didn’t  stay  at 
home,  and  he  didn’t  know  where  they  were.  Another  said  his 
parents  lived  elsewhere,  and  that  he  had  been  left  with  relatives. 
In  another  case  the  parents  had  been  separated  and  the  children 
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were  living  with  their  mother  in  two  rooms.  One  boy  said  his 
father  had  left  home  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  that  he  sold  papers 
and  helped  at  home.  Another  boy’s  father  had  run  away  six  years 
ago  and  had  never  been  heard  from  since.  The  father  of  one  was  in 
an  asylum  for  the  insane.  In  another  case  the  boy’s  father  had 
left  home,  the  mother  had  married  again  and  now  conducts  a 
saloon,  the  bartender  being  her  second  husband.  One  case  was 
found  where  a  family  of  five  persons  occupied  two  rooms ;  another 
where  ten  lived  in  four  rooms ;  and  another  where  seven  were 
cooped  up  in  three. 

There  are  about  ten  thousand  Italians  in  the  city,  the  majority 
being  Sicilians,  and  the  average  number  of  children  in  a  family 
is  four.  The  experience  of  workers  among  these  people  has  shown 
that  the  Italians  are  much  more  careful  of  the  welfare  of  their 
children,  and  especially  of  their  daughters,  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  They  do  not  allow  their  girls  to  go  to  work  anywhere  unless 
two  go  together,  and  if  there  be  no  suitable  companion  the  child 
must  remain  at  home.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the 
city  hospital  was  built,  but  in  all  that  period,  the  records,  it  is  said, 
show  not  a  single  Italian  girl  ever  admitted  into  the  ward  where 
disreputable  characters  are  treated.  The  Italians  seldom  if  ever 
desert  their  children,  but  they  have  not  vet  learned  that  the  school 
is  a  better  training  ground  than  the  street. 

Fruit  Vending 

Almost  all  the  Italian  children  who  work  are  engaged  in  fruit 
vending  or  basket  selling.  In  a  canvass  of  77  Italian  children,  the 
distribution  among  various  occupations  was  as  follows: 

Fruit  venders  .  44  Bootblack  .  1 

Basket  sellers  .  13  Organ  grinder  .  1 

Newsboys  .  8  In  shooting  gallery .  1 

Delivery  boys  .  3  — 

Odd  jobs  .  2  Total  .  77 

Errand  boys  and  girls .  4 

Of  this  number,  55  were  Sicilians,  15  Neapolitans,  5  Genoese, 
1  Lombard  and  1  Calabrese. 

Of  the  44  fruit  venders,  24  were  boys  and  20  were  girls;  41 
were  attending  school  and  three  were  not;  one  was  an  orphan;  the 
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average  age  was  thirteen ;  the  average  daily  amount  of  sales, 
$1.42;  the  average  number  of  hours  devoted  daily  to  this  work 
five,  part  of  the  time  being  before  school  but  most  of  it  after 
dismissal,  the  hours  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  three  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  seven  daily.  The  three  children  who  were  not  attending 
school  were  aged  respectively  twelve,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years , 
the  twelve-year-old  boy  was  found  to  be  working  ten  hours  daily, 
in  charge  of  a  fruit  stand  in  front  of  his  father’s  store,  his  mother 
is  demented,  his  father  is  old,  the  boy  is  the  eldest  child  in  the 
family  and  gives  all  his  earnings  to  his  parents.  The  thirteen-yeai- 
old  boy  was  working  with  his  father,  pushing  a  fruit  cart  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  a  day,  but,  as  with  practically  all  Italian  children,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  handle  any  money.  The  fourteen-year-old  boy  was 
found  pushing  a  cart  and  tending  a  stand  in  market,  working  twelve 
hours  a  day,  his  sales  amounting  to  $3.25  on  an  average ;  this  boy 
maintains  a  family  of  five  persons,  his  younger  sister  is  blind  and 
his  father  is  dead. 

The  ages  of  these  little  fruit  venders  are  as  follows:  Seven 
years,  1;  9  years,  2;  10  years,  3;  11  years,  1;  12  years,  14;  13 
years,  20;  14  years,  3.  Total,  44. 

The  majority  of  Italian  children  engaged  in  this  line  of  work 
tend  stands  in  front  of  their  parents’  stores,  and  when  anyone 
stops  to  make  a  purchase,  the  father  or  mother  is  called  to  take  the 
money.  One  ten-year-old  boy  works  six  hours  daily  in  the  market, 
part  of  the  time  before  and  part  after  school,  there  are  six  children 
in  the  family  and  one  is  a  deaf  mute.  A  thirteen-year-old  boy 
works  four  hours  out  of  school  daily  and  eighteen  hours  on  Satur¬ 
day,  tending  a  stand  in  front  of  his  father’s  store  and  driving  a 
fruit  wagon.  Another  boy  of  the  same  age  works  seven  hours 
daily  besides  attending  school,  and  on  Saturday  he  rises  at  five  in 
the  morning  and  retires  at  a  half  hour  before  midnight,  his  sales 
on  this  day  amounting  to  three  dollars.  A  little  girl  of  eleven 
years  tends  a  fruit  stand  five  hours  daily  and  also  goes  to  school; 
she  has  two  brothers  over  fifteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  read. 

Other  Trades 

Of  the  thirteen  basket  sellers,  nine  were  girls  and  four  were 
boys.  Their  ages  range  from  nine  to  thirteen  years.  All  were 
Sicilians,  there  were  no  orphans  among  them,  and  all  were  attend- 
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ing  school.  Their  average  age  is  eleven,  average  daily  amount  of 
sales  eighty-five  cents,  and  average  number  of  hours  devoted  daily 
to  the  work  four,  part  of  the  time  before  and  part  after  school. 
On  Saturdays  these  children  work  in  the  market  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hours,  their  sales  then  amounting  to  about  three  dollars. 

The  errand  boys  and  girls  earn  on  an  average  thirty-four 
cents  per  day  during  an  average  time  of  three  hours.  Two  do  not 
attend  school;  one  of  these  is  a  little  Lombard  girl  of  thirteen 
years  whose  parents  are  separated.  The  other  is  a  Sicilian  boy  of 
fourteen  years  who  is  small  for  his  age,  has  just  withdrawn  from 
school  and  works  six  hours  daily,  his  father  is  insane  and  has  five 
children.  This  little  fellow  is  the  eldest  child,  and  is  soon  to  take 
a  position  in  a  tailor’s  shop  as  an  apprentice  at  a  salary  of  $4.50 
per  week.  The  one  organ  grinder  found  is  thirteen  years  old  and 
works  two  hours  before  school  and  again  after  school  and  all  day 
Saturday,  usually  collecting  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  on  the  holiday. 
The  attendant  in  a  shooting  gallery  is  a  Genoese  boy  of  twelve 
years  who  works  four  hours  daily  besides  attending  school,  and  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  gives  all  his  time  to  helping  at  this  business, 
taking  in  as  much  money  as  his  father  does. 

A  little  boy  eleven  years  old  was  found  who  earned  about 
three  dollars  a  week  working  at  anything  he  could  find ;  there  are 
five  children  in  the  family,  the  father  is  dead  and  the  mother  cannot 
speak  English;  this  little  boy  attends  school  and  works  five  hours 
daily. 

Messenger  Boys 

The  messenger  boys  are  in  the  employ  of  the  two  telegraph 
companies  and  the  postmaster.  The  Western  Union  boys  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  number  100,  their  ages  range  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years, 
the  majority  being  over  sixteen.  All  are  white  and  many  different 
nationalities  are  represented  among  them.  There  is  a  day  and  a 
night  force,  those  on  the  latter  work  nine  hours  and  are  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  as  required  by  law.  Some  of  the  boys  on  the 
day  force  take  courses  at  night  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation.  The  night  boys  are  paid  a  regular  salary  of  $20  per 
month,  the  day  boys  are  paid  according  to  the  piece  plan  and  earn 
from  $15  to  $35  per  month,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  energy  put  into  the  work.  Caps  are  furnished  by 
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the  company,  but  the  boys  purchase  their  own  uniforms,  paying  for 
them  on  the  instalment  plan,  the  company  claiming  that  the  boys 
take  much  better  care  of  them  when  the  transaction  is  made  on  a 
value  received  basis. 

The  American  District  Telegraph  boys  number  60  in  this  city. 
Their  ages  range  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  years,  the  majority  of 
them  being  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  The  average  number  of 
hours  the  boys  work  during  the  day  is  seven,  and  they  are  paid 
according  to  the  piece  plan.  The  night  force  numbers  six ;  they 
are  all  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  work  seven  hours.  American, 
German,  Irish,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Canadian,  Jew  and  several 
other  nationalities  are  represented.  All  are  white  boys  and  all  have 
homes  of  some  description.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the 
company’s  experience  the  employees  who  came  from  boys’  homes  all 
were  troublesome  and  had  to  be  dismissed,  while  those  who  came 
from  the  House  of  Refuge  and  others  recommended  by  the  juvenile 
court  were  found  to  be  good  and  reliable.  These  boys  have  caps  and 
badges  but  no  uniforms ;  they  pay  for  their  caps  and  the  sense  of 
real  ownership  tends  to  make  the  boys  take  better  care  of  them. 
The  American  District  Telegraph  boys  are  paid  every  two  weeks, 
the  largest  amount  of  earnings  on  record  for  this  period  being  $19 
and  the  average  being  $10,  or  $20  per  month.  Frequently  from 
eight  to  ten  high  school  boys  are  employed  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  in  place  of  regular  boys,  who  thus  get  a  holiday. 

When  either  company  is  charged  with  the  delivery  of  a  mes¬ 
sage  or  a  package  to  a  house  whose  character  is  known  or  believed 
to  be  questionable,  one  of  the  older  boys  is  detailed  to  carry  it,  but 
it  often  happens  that  a  call  for  a  messenger  is  received  from  a 
hotel  or  a  drug  store,  and  the  company  supplying  the  boy  is 
ignorant  of  the  destination  of  the  message  or  package  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  until  the  boy  returns  to  the  office  and  reports.  In  many  such 
cases  the  messenger  is  sent  to  a  house  of  ill  fame.  The  law  forbids 
a  boy  to  enter  such  a  place,  and  he  is  ordered  to  deliver  his  message 
at  the  door  and  then  leave,  but  nevertheless  such  a  situation  is  full 
of  peril  for  him. 

Other  temptations  assail  the  messenger  boy  in  his  work,  and 
are  frequently  yielded  to.  The  old  practice  of  raising  the  amount 
of  charges  on  the  envelope  of  a  telegram  is  notorious,  and  is  still 
an  ever-present  problem  to  the  companies.  When  a  boy  has  been 
detected  in  this  petty  crime  and  is  questioned  about  it,  he  too  often 
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adds  to  the  one  misdeed  the  other  and  equally  grievous  one  of  lying. 
Then  he  is  dismissed  and  the  odds  against  his  recovery  of  good 
standing  and  self-respect  are  heavy  indeed. 

The  postmaster  of  Cincinnati  employs  forty  boys  as  special 
delivery  messengers.  They  are  not  under  the  rules  of  the  civil 
service,  and  their  only  duty  is  to  deliver  letters  bearing  the  special 
delivery  stamp.  They  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age, 
most  of  them  being  seventeen  years  old.  Nearly  all  are  Americans 
and  Germans;  eight  are  colored.  One  requirement  for  appoint¬ 
ment  is  that  the  applicant  must  have  a  home,  consequently  the 
domestic  conditions  surrounding  these  boys  are,  as  a  rule,  good. 
Each  boy  is  paid  eight  cents  for  the  delivery  of  every  letter,  and 
his  average  monthly  earnings  amount  to  $24.  At  the  city  post 
office  there  are  thirteen  boys  on  the  day  force  and  their  hours  are 
continuous  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 
They  either  bring  their  lunches  with  them  or  are  allowed  a  few 
minutes,  usually  ten,  in  which  to  get  something  to  eat  at  a  nearby 
restaurant.  The  night  force  also  numbers  thirteen,  and  the  hours 
are  from  three  in  the  afternoon  to  eleven  at  night;  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  as  to  food  applies  to  this  force.  The  other  fourteen 
boys  are  employed  at  the  substations,  their  hours  being  from  seven 
in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  with  two  hours  off  for  lunch, 
and  several  intermissions  occurring  at  intervals  amount  in  all  to 
one  hour,  making  the  actual  working  time  eight  hours.  Three  of 
these  boys  are  taking  correspondence  courses. 

Investigation  into  the  cases  of  forty-one  delivery  boys  revealed 
the  following  conditions : 

Age.  Nationality. 

.  1  American  . 24 

.  2  German  .  11 

. 2  Italian  .  3 

.  7  Irish  .  2 

. 8  Hungarian  . 1 

. .  6  — 

. 7  Total  .  41 

.  7 

.  1  Education. 

—  Attending  school  . 25 

. 41  Not  attending  .  16 

Total  .  41 


9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

Total 
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These  boys  are  engaged  in  going  about  the  city  on  foot,  on 
street  cars  and  wagons,  delivering  goods  for  department  stores, 
millinery  establishments,  jewelry  stores,  grocers,  florists’  shops, 
tailor  shops  and  shoe  stores.  Many  deliver  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  to  regular  subscribers,  and  receive  regular  pay  from  the  men 
who  control  routes.  Their  earnings  range  from  sixty  cents  to  $5.00 
per  week,  those  who  attend  school  working  on  an  average  two 
and  one-half  hours  daily  and  making  $1.90  per  week;  those  who 
do  not  attend  school  work  on  an  average  ten  hours  daily  and  earn 
$3-95  Per  week.  The  earnings  of  those  who  attend  school  amount, 
in  proportion  to  the  time  devoted  to  the  work,  to  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  earnings  of  those  who  are  out  of  school.  Some  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  trip  or  per  bundle  delivered,  others 
by  the  day,  but  the  majority  of  the  regular  employees  receive  their 
wages  at  the  end  of  the  week.  One  jeweler  employs  a  boy  of 
fifteen  years  ten  hours  a  day,  pays  him  $5  a  week  and  fines  him 
whenever  he  is  late  in  delivering  parcels.  Those  employed  on  de¬ 
livery  wagons  work  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  daily  and  on  Satur¬ 
day  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night.  The  handling  of  heavy  pack¬ 
ages  is  a  real  hardship  for  some  of  these  boys ;  take,  for  instance, 
a  thirteen-year-old  lad  who  carries  large  bundles  of  paper  for  a 
wholesale  paper  house  from  one  building  to  another  after  school 
hours,  work  which  can  hardly  be  termed  “healthful  exercise” ! 
Several  twelve-year-old  boys  receive  $2.50  each  for  working  four 
hours  daily  after  school  and  on  Saturday,  carrying  heavy  bundles 
of  clothing  from  tailor  shops  to  finishers,  deprived  of  almost  every 
joy  of  childhood  and  forced  within  the  narrow  confines  of  prema¬ 
ture  labor  by  their  ignorant  and  greedy  parents. 

Cincinnati’s  public  school  system  includes  a  school  for  truants, 
to  which  are  sent  boys  charged  with  truancy,  incorrigibility  or 
“non-adjustability.”  About  forty  thousand  children  are  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  while  the  enrolment  in  the  school 
for  truants  is  thirty-three.  The  school  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  September,  1907;  it  contains  a  gymnasium,  baths,  a  wood¬ 
working  room  and  recitation  rooms.  A  dormitory  accommodating 
ten  boys  has  just  been  added  to  the  other  features  of  this  school. 
In  this  institution  efforts  are  made  on  humanitarian  principles  to 
bring  these  boys  to  a  proper  realization  of  the  possibilities  involved 
in  their  behavior  and  to  inspire  in  them  some  degree  of  ambition 
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toward  worthy  citizenship.  Under  the  old  system,  many  of  these 
boys  would  have  been  lodged  in  jail;  now  they  are  given  another 
chance  in  a  better  environment  to  learn  their  duty  to  society. 

The  law  in  Ohio  provides  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  gainful  occupation ;  that  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  before  securing  em¬ 
ployment,  shall  obtain  from  school  superintendents  certificates  to 
the  effect  that  they  have  successfully  completed  seven  specified 
studies  of  the  primary  course,  after  having  presented  documentary 
evidence  of  age,  or  if  unable  to  read  and  write  English  they  may 
not  be  employed  unless  they  attend  day  or  night  school  during  em¬ 
ployment;  and  that  no  boy  under  sixteen  or  girl  under  eighteen 
shall  be  employed  in  any  gainful  occupation  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  before  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  after  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  The  eight-hour  provision  will  take  effect  July  I, 
1908. 

All  this  is  good,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Some  method  must  be 
found  to  apply  this  law  practicably  to  the  street  trades  of  the  large 
cities.  Complete  protection  must  be  afforded  every  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Even  so,  we  cannot  grant  that  society  has 
fulfilled  its  entire  obligation.  Children  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  are  too  young  and  undeveloped  to  take  up  such  burdens  of 
life,  and  may  the  day  soon  come  when  the  minimum  age  limit  for 
employment  in  gainful  occupations  shall  be  raised  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  and  the  state  make  all  necessary  provision  for  the  care  of 
the  few  children  who  would  otherwise  be  forced  into  premature 
toil  because  of  their  unfortunate  circumstances, 
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A  NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU. 

WHAT  IS  PROPOSED. 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Children’s  Bureau  was  introduced  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1905-6  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee.  The  bill  did  not  come  to  vote 
although  it  received  the  hearty  endorsement  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  Hitchcock  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  well  as 
of  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

More  recent  reports  from  various  government  departments  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  for  a  bureau  devoted  specifically  to  the  interests  of 
the  child.  Such  a  bureau  should  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  and  would 
especially  investigate  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate, 
physical  degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile 
courts,  desertion  and  illegitimacy,  employment,  dangerous  occupa¬ 
tions,  accidents  and  diseases  of  children  of  the  industrial  classes,  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  children  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  such 
other  facts  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  health,  efficiency,  character  and 
training  of  children. 

WHY. 

The  following  arguments  and  opinions  are  presented  for  consid¬ 
eration  : 

We  Need  Expert  Information. 

“There  should  be  a  children’s  bureau  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  federal 
government,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  problems  of  childhood.  Such  a  body  of 
experts  working  under  the  direction  of  the  best  trained  specialist  in  the  country 
could  bring  together  the  statistical  results  of  the  census,  without  duplicating  any 
statistical  inquiry  now  carried  on,  and  could  formulate  schedules  and  questions  for 
further  statistical  inquiry.  Through  the  agency  of  traveling  experts  the  bureau 
would  report  upon  the  exceptional  conditions  with  respect  to  high  or  low  birth 
rate,  high  or  low  infant  mortality,  the  conditions  of  excessive  juvenile  crime,  the 
most  successful  methods  of  dealing  with  problems  presented  in  children’s  courts, 
the  reasons  for  child  labor  in  particular  industries,  the  operation  of  successful  child 
labor  laws,  the  methods  of  meeting  the  problem  of  juvenile  dependency,  and  many 
other  allied  questions. 


“Systematic  and  co-ordinated  inquiry,  investigation  and  report,  in  the  form  of 
bulletins  available  as  a  basis  for  legislative  and  administrative  action  by  state  and 
municipal  officials  and  by  the  agents  of  private  societies,  would  immeasurably 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  education,  philanthropy 
and  preventive  social  work.” — Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Director,  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy. 

A  Demand  for  Current  Knowledge. 

“The  federal  government  does  not  even  afford  up-to-date  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  children.  We  need  full,  consecutive,  trustworthy,  current  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  children  of  our  nation.  This  can  be  obtained  only  through  a  bureau 
devoted  to  them  which  should  issue  promptly  the  data  gathered  by  the  census  and 
the  departments  of  education  and  labor,  not,  as  now  occurs,  years  after  the  figures 
have  lost  their  chief  value  and  have  become  ancient  history.” — Mrs.  Florence 
Kelly,  General  Secretary  National  Consumers’  League. 

European  Governments  Render  This  Service. 

“If  the  bureau  is  established  it  will  not  be  entirely  unique.  The  same  work 
has  been  done  for  years  by  the  central  governments  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  United  States  stands  alone  among  great  nations  in  its  apparent 
apathy  towards  its  children.  It  is  almost  the  only  central  government  of  highly 
civilized  people  which  has  done  what  seems  to  be  almost  nothing  to  promote  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  children.  The  reasons  are  plain  enough.  The 
central  government  is  obliged  to  leave  most  special  legislation  to  the  state  govern¬ 
ments.”— Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Work  Not  Duplicated. 

“The  children’s  bureau  contemplated  in  this  bill  will  not  duplicate  any  work 
that  is  now  being  done  by  the  national  government,  but  it  will  co-ordinate  and 
render  effective  for  practical  uses,  at  a  very  small  cost,  much  that  is  now  done  at 
a  very  great  expense.” — Editor  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Times. 

The  Welfare  of  Society  Involved. 

‘  “A  national  bureau  would  not  only  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  directly 
in  many  matters  that  cannot  be  provided  for  by  the  state,  but  it  would  also  aid 
the  state  in  bettering  the  condition  of  its  children  in  various  ways.  There  would  be 
a  co-operation — a  communion  of  interest — that  could  only  result  in  the  betterment 
of  childhood,  and,  therefore,  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  child  labor;  not  merely  a  question  of  education;  of  healthful  food;  of 
proper  clothing;  of  proper  homes.  The  movement  carries  with  it  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  good  of  the  child,  mentally,  morally  and  physically.” — Miss  Lillian 
D.  Wald,  Nurses’  Settlement,  New  York  City. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  July  4,  1908,  issue  “Chari¬ 
ties  and  The  Commons,”  by  the  Editor,  Edward  T  Devine : 

The  Public  Needs  Light. 

“A  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan  for  a  bureau  in  the  interests 
of  children  in  the  federal  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  handbook  of  child 
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labor  legislation  of  which  the  new  annual  edition  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Consumers’  League.  The  admirable,  brief  introduction  to  this  publication  refers 
directly  to  this  subject  among  others,  but  the  facts  concerning  the  chaotic  and, 
even  yet,  on  the  whole  backward  condition  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject  in 
our  several  states,  speak  even  more  eloquently  of  the  need  for  further  public 
enlightenment.  The  existing  Bureau  of  Labor,  Census  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Education,  all  have  certain 
limited  and  fragmentary  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation’s  children. 

Child  Labor  a  Unique  Problem. 

“Even  these  responsibilities,  however,  might  be  discharged  far  more  com¬ 
pletely  if  they  were  concentrated.  The  labor  of  children  enters  into  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee,  and  into  the  general  question  of  the  condition  of 
labor  with  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  deals,  but  this  very  fact  is  anomalous 
and  deplorable.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  child  labor,  and  while  it  exists  it 
should  have  the  serious  attention  of  the  government,  not  as  a  normal  condition  to 
be  investigated  and  regulated  like  adult  labor  in  mines  and  factories,  but  as  an 
abnormal  and  temporary  condition  to  be  eliminated  as  speedily  as  possible.  It 
should  be  investigated  and  dealt  with  not  as  an  industrial  or  commercial  problem, 
but  as  one  affecting  the  very  life  and  well  being  of  the  race,  as  a  problem  of  health, 
education,  morals  and  social  economy.  With  all  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of 
such  partial  and  sporadic  attention  as  the  Labor  Bureau  has  been  able  to  give  the 
subject,  it  is  obvious  that  the  interests  of  children  are  literally  of  vital  national 
concern  and  that  they  should  be  approached  from  quite  another  point  of  view  than 
that  from  which  strikes,  wages  and  the  conditions  of  adult  labor  are  appropriately 
treated.  Nor  does  the  Census  Bureau  serve  the  purpose  which  a  bureau  of  children 
would  serve.  The  collection  of  certain  very  limited,  statistical  information  at 
stated  periods  is  of  value.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  much  of  it,  and  what  we 
have  is  out  of  date  when  it  appears.  The  handbook  repeats  the  strictures  often 
made  in  its  earlier  editions  on  the  federal  and  state  governments,  that  they  should 
leave  to  a  private  agency  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  this  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  statutes  now  in  force  prohibiting  or  restricting  child  labor,  either 
directly  or  through  provisions  for  compulsory  school  attendance.  Slow  and 
antiquated  methods  of  making  available  the  results  of  investigations  of  the  Census 
Bureau  in  this  field  go  far  to  destroy  what  value  they  might  otherwise  have,  and 
the  scope  of  such  inquiries  as  have  been  made  is  so  narrow  as  to  leave  us  in 
helpless  and  humilitating  ignorance.  Quantitative  investigations  may  be  made  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  but  we  need  a  children’s  bureau  to  determine  what  information  is 
desirable  and  to  consider  what  to  do  after  it  has  been  obtained. 

“The  rudimentary  Bureau  of  Public  Health  in  the  Treasury  Department  com¬ 
mands  constantly  increasing  respect  for  its  work  in  controlling  epidemics  and 
its  scientific  inquiries  in  various  directions,  notably,  for  example,  in  its  current 
investigation  of  the  hook  worm.  If  this  bureau  should  eventually  outgrow  the 
limitations  imposed  by  its  origin  in  the  Marine  Hospital  service,  and  should  become 
in  reality  a  bureau  of  public  health,  it  would  naturally  include  within  its  activities 
the  investigation  of  many  problems  connected  with  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases 
of  children  and  other  dangers  to  their  health. 

Clearly  a  Duty  of  the  Federal  Government. 

“But  a  children’s  bureau  would  seek  to  promote  the  health,  vigor,  physical  well 
being  and  efficiency  of  children,  and  would  thus  begin  where  a  health  bureau 
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ends.  It  would  utilize  the  results  of  all  investigations  by  Labor  Bureau,  Census- 
Bureau  and  Health  Bureau,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  welfare  of  children.  It 
would  directly  concern  itself  with  the  improvement  of  the  human  race  by  the 
improvement  of  its  physical  and  mental  stock.  Even  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
however  active  and  efficient  it  may  become,  cannot  cover  the  wide  range  of 
activities  which  would  naturally  devolve  upon  the  children’s  bureau.  Orphanage, 
illiteracy,  illegitimacy,  infant  mortality,  race  suicide  and  race  degeneracy,  child 
dependency,  juvenile  delinquency  with  all  its  attendant  issues  of  children’s  courts, 
reformatory,  probation  and  parental  schools,  and  the  more  complete  socializing  of 
the  public  school  system,  with  the  broad  issues  which  this  involves,  are  among  the 
problems  which  we  now  neglect  entirely  or  in  part,  but  which  are  of  national 
importance,  and  which  in  the  degree  and  manner  proposed  are  clearly  within  the 
constitutional  province  of  the  federal  government. 

Prerequisite  to  Wise  Action  of  State  and  Local  Governments  and  Private 
Agencies. 

“It  is  not  suggested  that  the  national  government  should  take  up  all  or  perhaps 
any  of  these  subjects  for  direct  remedial  or  preventive  legislation.  Research  and 
publicity,  on  lines  strictly  analogous  to  the  well  established  activities  of  many 
existing  bureaus,  is  the  aim  of  those  who  advocate  the  children’s  bureau,  among 
whom  this  journal  has  long  since  gladly  enrolled.  The  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  National  Consumers’  League  are,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  only 
other  agencies  which  are  persistently  and  continuously  working  to  bring  public 
opinion  to  the  support  of  this  measure  so  clearly  in  the  public  interests,  so  certain 
to  be  opposed,  just  as  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  other  of  our  present  bureaus 
are  opposed  because  they  expose  and  undermine  the  selfish  and  anti-social  policies 
of  a  comparatively  few  individuals  of  the  exploiting  class.  We  hope  that  others — 
organizations  and  individuals — will  rally  to  the  support  of  the  proposed  children’s 
bureau.” 


CO-OPERATION  URGED. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  solicits  the  co-operation  of 
all  industrial,  civic,  philanthropic,  religious  and  social  organizations  in 
bringing  this  important  measure  properly  before  Congress  in  the 
session  of  1908-9.  Communications  of  suggestion  or  inquiry,  from 
organizations  or  individuals,  may  be  addressed  to  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
General  Secretary,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 


New  York, 
August,  1908, 
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Children  Who  Work  in  the  Tenements 


LITTLE  LABORERS 

UNPROTECTED  BY  CHILD  LABOR  LAW 
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No  Saturday  Play-time  for  this  Seven-year-old  School-boy. 


AS  SHOWN  BY  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  BY 

CONSUMERS’  LEAGUE,  N.  Y.  CITY 
NEW  YORK  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE 

Exhibit  of  Congestion  of  Population  of  New  York  City 


MARCH,  1908 


A  “Sweat-shop"  Factory  Which'Sends  Work  to  Tenements  to  be  “Finished.” 


Connecting  Link  Between  “Sweat-shop"  and  Home  Work. 


7  and  q  Year-Old  School  Girls  Who  Help  Mother  Make  Garters  I'ntil  io  P.  M. 


Work  Instead  of  Play  after  School  for  These  Little  Flower-makers.  Ages,  6-13  Years. 


Artificial  Flower-making  at  4-8  Cents  a  Gross.  Youngest  Child  Working  is  5  Years  Old. 


School  Children,  6-12  Years  of  Age,  Who  Make  Artificial  Violets  Until  q  P.  M, 


jo  P.  M.  Closing  Time  for  Work  of  These  School  Children— Factory  Child-workers  Stop 
at  5  P.  M.  Four-Year-Old  Girl  Separates  Petals.  At  Six  Cents  a  Gross 
Combined  Earnings,  60-75  Cents  a  Day. 


Sisters,  Aged  6—15,  Who  Earn  Together  35  Cents  a  Day, 
Working  After  School  Until  9  P.  M.  and  Later. 


"Finishing”  Custom-tailor  Work  with  Help  of  ii  and  13  year-old  Children. 


Children  Found  at  Work  in  Certain  New  York  City  Tenements 

October,  1906— April,  1907 

Investigation  Covers  Only  Scattered  Instances  in  a  Few  Blocks 
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Articles  on  Which  Children  Work 

Bed  quilts  (hemming  by  machine). 

Braid  ornaments. 

Babies’  socks. 

Garters. 

Postcards  (leather). 

Kimonos. 

Buttons  (covering  with  braid). 

Buttons  (carding). 

Hand  embroidery. 

Passementerie. 

Gloves  (kid). 

Pencils  (attaching  cords  for  souvenir  cards). 

Children’s  flannel  dresses. 

Children’s  canton  flannel  drawers. 

Undervests  (running  in  ribbons). 

Gingham  aprons. 

Coats  and  overcoats. 

Trousers. 

Fur,  muffs  and  boas. 

Nuts  (shelling). 

White  goods  (skirts  and  underwear). 

Coat  collars. 

Artificial  flowers. 

Millinery. 

Neckwear  (men’s  cravats). 

Paper  Bags. 

THIS  IS  BUT  ONE 

of  the  many  forms  of  child  labor  which  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  is  opposing  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Do  you  want  to  help? 
Two  dollars  will  make  you  an  Associate  Member  and  you  will  receive 
all  our  literature  for  a  year.  Checks  may  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 
V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer,  105  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Products  of  Tenement  Child  Labor. 
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Scholarships  for  WorKing  Children 

Fred  S.  Hall 

Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Child  Labor  Committee 


For  two  successive  years  the  subject 
of  scholarships  for  would-be  working 
children  has  had  a  place  on  the  program 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.  This,  of  itself, 
is  an  indication  of  the  general  interest  in 
this  method  of  settling  the  troublesome 
question  of  poverty  in  its  relation  to  child 
labor  laws. 

Facts  in  regard  to  special  scholarship 
funds  were  collected  in  1907  by  means 
of  letters  addressed  to  such  organizations 
as  had  taken  up  this  work  in  some  half 
dozen  cities.  Supplementing  these,  the 
relief  societies  in  as  many  more  cities 
were  asked  to  report  if  they  were  doing 
anything  comparable  to  what  was  else¬ 
where  called  scholarship  work.  The  in¬ 
formation  so  gathered  is  admirably  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  paper  read  in  1907  by 
Homer  Folks  on  Poverty  and  Parental 
Dependence.  In  preparation  for  the 
present  paper,  information  was  solicited 
from  all  existing  scholarship  organiza¬ 
tions  doing  work  for  children  and  from 
more  than  100  relief  societies  in  larger 
cities.  The  twenty-seven  replies  received 
give  the  most  complete  data  hitherto  col¬ 
lected  in  regard  to  this  work. 

The  movement  had  its  inception  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1903.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pittsburgh  started  their  funds  in 

1905,  St.  Louis  and  Baltimore  followed  in 

1906,  while  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half  the  system  has  been  begun  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  with  three  scholarships, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  with  four  scholarships, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  twelve  scholar¬ 
ships,  Louisville,  Ivy.,  with  fifteen  schol¬ 
arships,  and  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  with 
two  scholarships.  Most  of  these  schol¬ 
arship  organizations  grant  their  help  to 
all  cases  where  children  are  excluded 
from  work  by  the  law,  and  where  it  is 
proved  that  there  is  real  need  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  In  two  cities,  however,  New  York 
and  Baltimore,  it  has  been  found  wise, 
from  the  start,  to  make  a  division  of  the 
field  with  the  relief  societies,  these  socie¬ 
ties  caring  for  cases  of  children  under  the 
legal  working  age,  and  the  scholarship 
committees  providing  for  those  who  aie 
over  the  legal  age  but  who  cannot  work 
because  they  are  below  the  educational 
standard  set  by  law.  Thus,  a  thirteen 
year  old  child,  excluded  from  work,  is 
regarded  as  a  scholarship  case  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  as  a  relief  society  case  in 
New  York  city.  In  the  one  city  it  has 
been  felt  necessary  to.  give  the  relief  the 
name  of  a  scholarship,  and  to  have  it 
given  out  by  a  dififerent  society,  while  in 
the  other  city  it  has  proved  quite  possible 
to  have  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
handle  the  work.  Whether  it  shall  be 
called  scholarship  or  charity  seems,  there¬ 
fore.  to  be  primarily  a  question  of  policy. 

Relief  societies  in  seventeen  cities  re¬ 
port  that  they  care  for  all  child  labor- 
cases  of  poverty  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
work,  and  see  no  necessity  for  any  spe¬ 
cial  treatment.  These  cities  are  Chicago,  _ 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Denver, 
Washington,  Portland,  Me.,  Springfield 
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and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Concord,  N.  H., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  la.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

1  can  quote  from  only  a  few  of  the 
replies.  Boston  writes : 

Scholarships  for  families  in  need  of  help 
who  have  children  under  fourteen  are  never 
mentioned  here.  For  fifty  years  and  more 
that  has  been  the  Massachusetts  age  for 
compulsory  education,  and  the  community 
has  accepted  help  as  being  just  as  necessary 
for  a  child  of  thirteen  as  for  a  child  of  five. 

(Zilpha  D.  Smith,  School  for  Social  Work¬ 
ers.) 

St.  Paul  writes : 

Compulsory  education  has  been  a  law  in 
this  state  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
combat  with  the  parents  took  place  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  ward  politician  who  screams 
about  the  widow  with  the  large  family  has 
been  killed  off.  This  is  not  to  indicate  that 
there  are  no  violations  of  the  law,  but  there 
is  practically  nobody  in  the  city  now  who 
argues  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  Practically 
everybody  admits  that  it  is  a  good  thing  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  enforced.  This  being  the 
situation  parents  do  not  come  to  the  public 
poor  department  or  any  private  relief  agency 
for  aid  and  give  as  a  reason  for  the  want 
that  the  children  are  not  permitted  to  work. 
They  do  not  set  up  the  reason  that  a  fifteen 
year  old  boy  is  earning  nothing  any  more 
than  a  four  year  old.  That  is,  they  do  not 
say  this  when  they  are  applying  for  relief. — 
(A.  W.  Gutridge,  Associated  Charities.) 

Portland,  Me.,  writes: 

In  perhaps  ten  different  families  it  has 
been  necessary  to  arrange  additional  help 
varying  from  only  a  few  dollars  up  to,  in 
one  instance,  $200.  within  the  year.  The 
money  has  been  raised  just  as  other  aid  for 
families  is  raised  by  appeal  to  individuals 
and  societies.— (H.  S.  Braucher,  Associated 
Charities.) 

1  he  fact  that  the  poverty  question  in 
relation  to  child  labor  is  simply  one  of 
relief  was  clearly  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Folks  in  his  paper  a  year  ago,  and  has 
probably  been  recognized  by  most  of 
those  who  administer  scholarship  funds. 
But  wherever  such  funds  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  the  relief  character  of  the  assistance 
has  been  uniformly  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  it  is  to  the  feeling  that 
such  a  policy  is  essential  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  use  of  the  word  “scholar¬ 


ship.”  Parents,  it  is  said,  would  rather 
starve  than  take  a  cent  of  charity.  But 
in  the  seventeen  cities  when  such  cases 
are  handled  by  the  regular  relief  societies, 
we  cannot  believe  that  parents  have 
starved  rather  than  receive  help  from  the 
Charity  Organization  Society.  In  fact, 
those  of  longest  experience  in  relief  work 
tell  us  that  parents  are  quite  exceptional 
who  hold  an  antagonism  to  relief,  even 
approximating  that  embodied  in  this  ex¬ 
aggerated  expression.  But,  it  is  argued 
also,  those  who  ought  to  enforce  the  law 
are  opposed  to  relief  through  the  regu¬ 
lar  channels  because  they  conceive  of 
this  as  a  degradation — a  “pauperizing  of 
the  family,”  and  that  officials  can  be  lured 
into  the  performance  of  their  full  duty 
only  by  giving  the  ugly  thing  an  attractive 
name.  From  bitter  experience  with  offi¬ 
cials  who  hold  just  such  views,  I  admit  the 
force  of  this  argument,  and  it  is  chiefly 
on  this  ground  that  I  see  the  advisability, 
in  many  cases,  of  establishing  scholar¬ 
ships,  i.  e.,  for  the  temporary  purpose  of 
educating  officials  up  to  a  broad  view  of 
the  problem. 

It  is  this  temporary  purpose  of  the 
scholarship  system  which  I  feel  needs  to 
be  emphasized  more  than  it  has  been. 

1  he  aim  of  such  a  system  is  to  get  legis¬ 
latures  to  pass  child  labor  laws  and  to  get 
administrators  to  enforce  them.  In  my 
opinion,  if  this  can  be  done  without  the 
establishment  of  scholarships,  it  is  in 
every  way  an  advantage.  Relief  societies 
in  all  our  large  cities  are  doing  a  grand 
work,  but  they  are  handicapped  continu¬ 
ally  by  the  persistent  belief  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  that  they  more  or  less 
pauperize  those  whom  they  relieve — not 
that  relief  itself  is  degrading,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  relief  comes  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  word  “charity”  in  its  name. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  child  labor  work¬ 
ers  ought  not  to  add  to  the  relief  societies’ 
difficulties  by  using  arguments  which  will 
tend  to  perpetuate  this  false  conception 
of  the  organized  relief-giving  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

In  many  communities  where  the  child 
labor  laws  have  been  a  long  time  in  force, 
and  where  relief  societies  have  won  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  scholarships 
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have  never  proved  to  be  necessary.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  sev¬ 
enteen  cities  named  above.  But  workers 
in  other  places,  trying  to  raise  the  child 
labor  standard  by  a  new  law,  or  to  en¬ 
force  a  law  that  has  been  a  dead  letter, 
have  found  themselves  faced  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  that  will  not  stand  for  a  law  if 
it  is  going  to  cause  increased  applications 
to  organized  charity.  In  such  cases  schol¬ 
arships  are  essential,  but  only,  in  my 
opinion,  until  public  sentiment  can  be¬ 
come  adjusted  to  the  new  standard.  Bos¬ 
ton  has  never  had  a  scholarship  system, 
but  it  is  realized  there  that  a  temporary 
necessity  for  some  such  system  might 
yet  arise.  I  quote  from  Miss  Alice" L. 
Higgins,  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  that  city : 

There  has  been  no  radical  change  in  our 
law  that  has  thrown  a  number  of  children 
out  of  work,  and  so  the  matter  has  not  come 
up  in  any  special  way.  If  the  bill  drafted 
this  year,  providing  that  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  shall  not  work  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  or  without  a  medical 
certificate,  becomes  a  law  it  may  bring  up 
the  matter. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  Philadelphia,  has  described  con¬ 
ditions  which  may  justify  the  scholar¬ 
ship  system  for  a  time.  She  says : 

Just  after  the  passage  of  a  new  law  for 
which  the  public  has  received  little  or  no 
preparation  in  advance,  almost  any  expedi¬ 
ent  may  be  worth  trying  that  will  tide  over 
the  period  of  readjustment.  I  worked  for 
years  in  a- community  that  at  that  time  had 
no  compulsory  education  law  or  a  child  labor 
law.  Very  poor  people  contrived  to  keep 
their  children  away  from  work  until  they 
had  been  confirmed,  because  that  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  socially  correct  thing  to  do.  As 
soon,  however,  as  children  were  confirmed 
they  were  sent  to  work,  whether  their  earn¬ 
ings  were  especially  needed  or  not.  The 
standard  imposed  in  this  case  by  certain 
great  religious  bodies  had  been  loyally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  parents.  When  the  law  was 
passed  in  Pennsylvania  prohibiting  child 
labor  under  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  a  com¬ 
pulsory  education  law  was  passed  com¬ 
pelling  children  to  go  to  school  until  that 
age,  some  teachers  found  that  families  that 
formerly  had  kept  their  older  children  in 
school  until  they  were  a  good  deal  over  thir¬ 
teen,  took  the  younger  children  out  on  their 
thirteenth  birthday,  accepting  the  state’s 
dictum  in  the  matter  as  setting  the  fashion. 


The  function  of  the  scholarship  system, 
then,  is  to  ease  over  a  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment  made  necessary  by  a  sudden,  and 
perhaps  also,  a  marked  raising  of  the 
standard  forced  on  a  community  through 
a  new  law,  or  through  a  more  thorough 
enforcement— or  both.  Exactly  such  a 
condition  is  what  gave  birth  to  our  two 
largest  scholarship  systems:  those  in  New 
York  city  and  in  Philadelphia. 

In  Philadelphia,  a  new  law  had  been 
passed  raising  the  age  limit  from  thir¬ 
teen  to  fourteen,  and  requiring  proof  of 
age  instead  of  the  mere  parent's  affida¬ 
vit.  New  York’s  experience  has  been 
much  advertised  through  the  size  of  the 
fund  which  has  been  needed  there,  about 
$3,000  a  year,  and  through  the  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  of  its  pamphlet  describing  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  system,  in  that  city,  and 
I  feel  it  important  that  the  absolutely 
unique  conditions  prevailing  in  New 
York  in  1904  and  1905,  be  understood, 
since  otherwise  the  experience  of  that  city 
might  prove  a  discouragement  to  those 
who  see  no  chance  of  raising  any  pro¬ 
portionate  fund  for  use  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  The  state  had  required  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  age  in  place  of  par¬ 
ent's  affidavits,  these  having  probably 
been  more  commonly  false  in  New  York 
city  with  its  immense  foreign  population 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  unlike  most  child  labor  laws, 
the  New  York  law,  from  1903  to  1907, 
required  that  children  who  could  not 
prove  that  they  were  fourteen  by  filing 
documentary  evidence  of  age,  must  re¬ 
main  in  school  until  they  became  sixteen 
years  of  age.  About  ten  per  cent  of  the 
applicants  for  certificates  were  sent  back 
to  school  on  this  ground.  The  new  law 
also  added  an  educational  standard  for 
beginning  work — equivalent  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  five  and  one-half  grades. 
Literally  thousands  of  fourteen-year-old 
children  were  refused  certificates  because 
they  were  below  this  standard.  A  flat 
nine-hour  law  was  substituted  for  a  ten- 
hour  law,  unenforceable  because  of  its 
exceptions,  the  school  attendance  age 
was  changed,  being  raised  in  effect  from 
twelve  to  fourteen,  a  vigorous  commis- 
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sioner  of  labor  was  secured  in  place  of 
one  who  had  been  content  with  compil¬ 
ing  statistics,  and  finally,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  had  come  into  existence  with  funds 
enough  to  keep  a  man  constantly  at  work 
among  the  superintendents  and  school 
principals,  jogging  them  into  an  activity 
unknown  before.  As  a  result  of  all 
these  forces  there  was  cutting  down  of 
the  child  labor  force  of  the  state,  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  extent  only  by  the  state  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Even  our  crude  census  figures 
show  it — a  decrease  of  children  in  fac¬ 
tories  from  12,401  in  1900  to  7,979  in 
1905.  Such  a  change  was  tremendous, 
and  the  unusual  scholarship  situation  is 
the  result.  The  establishment  of.  the  spe¬ 
cial  fund  in  that  city,  faced  with  this  un¬ 
precedented  change  of  standards,  was  a 
powerful  aid  in  holding  school  officials 
up  to  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Resentment  against  the  law,  even  with 
this  answer  in  the  committee’s  hands,  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  at  least  one  attempt  on 
the  part  of  school  officials  to  repeal  sec¬ 
tions  which  the  committee  had  put  into 
law,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  such  at¬ 
tempts  might  not  have  succeeded  had  we 
not  been  able  to  point  to  scholarships  as 
a  better  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  As  an 
educator  of  educators  the  scholarship 
system  has  wrought  wonders  in  New 
York  city.  And  through  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  official's  arm,  leading  him  to 
a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law,  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  become  a  herald  of  the  fact  that 
school  laws  impose  an  unalterable  obli¬ 
gation  on  every  family  in  the  city — an 
obligation  to  which  parents  must  learn 
to  adjust  themselves.  Scholarships  will 
help  the  adjustment,  but  no  one  has  the 
right  to  remove  or  in  any  way  reduce  the 
obligation. 

The  dangers  which  I  think  I  see  in 
the  system  are  two :  First,  that,  being 
handled  as  it  sometimes  is  by  persons 
not  widely  experienced  in  the  matter  of 
poor  relief,  it  will  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  part  of  child  labor  law 
enforcement;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
amount  given  in  relief  will  be  based  on 
some  other  standard  than  that  of  the 


families’  need.  Several  scholarship  or¬ 
ganizations  have  reported  that  their 
scholarships  are  equivalent  in  amount  to 
“what  the  child  could  earn,”  and  one  at 
least  promised  to  adjust  its  payments  on 
this  basis,  when  announcing  the  plan  to 
the  school  officials  responsible  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  law.  It  is  quite  plain  that  if 
adhered  to,  this  might  bring  about  a 
pension  of  four  dollars  a  week  to  a  fam¬ 
ily,  when  “adequate”  relief,  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  modern  conception  of  that 
word,  would  perhaps  be  afforded  by  a 
pension  of  two  dollars  a  week.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  results  from  the  application  of 
such  a  standard  need  not  be  argued,  but 
the  fact  that  this  standard  has  officially 
been  announced  by  several  scholarship 
organizations  is  evidence  to  the  writer 
of  a  beclouding  of  ideas  which  seems  to 
follow  inevitably  when  we  regard  a  pos¬ 
sible  child  laborer’s  family  which  is  in 
need  as  different  in  any  essential  respect 
from  the  general  run  of  relief  cases. 

We  find  ourselves  unconsciously  think¬ 
ing  of  the  child  as  having  a  right  to 
work— -at  say  thirteen — which  right  we 
have  taken  from  him,  and  for  which  we 
ought  to  compensate  him.  Hence  the 
idea  of  equivalence  between  the  amount 
of  a  scholarship  and  the  possible  rate  of 
wages.  As  illustrating  the  danger  in¬ 
volved  in  loose  thinking  of  this  sort,  I 
will  quote  again,  in  conclusion,  from  Miss 
Richmond,  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
Organizing  Charities  in  Philadelphia: 

To  encourage  either  the  churches,  the  re¬ 
lief  societies,  charitable  individuals,  former 
employers,  relatives  or  friends,  to  think  of 
families  which  are  handicapped  by  sickness, 
accident  or  death,  as  families  in  which  the 
twelve  or  thirteen-year  old  child  should 
either  go  to  work  or  receive  a  scholarship 
for  staying  at  school,  is  to  delay  that  natural 
and  normal  adjustment  that  we  all  must 
hope  for,  where  we  would  no  more  think  of 
putting  a  child  under  fourteen  to  work  than 
of  putting  a  child  of  under  six  to  work.  In 
my  opinion,  educational  bodies  and  child 
labor  committees  will  accomplish  far  more 
in  the  long  run  if  they  will  establish  school 
attendance,  not  as  an  exceptional  thing  in 
cases  of  poverty,  and  a  thing  needing  excep¬ 
tional  reward,  but  as  the  only  right,  the  only 
possible  thing  to  do. 


Single  copies  of  this  pamphlet  or  other  publications  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  may  be  secured  upon  application  to  the  Secretary,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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CHILD  LABOR  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


By  E.  N.  Clopper, 

Secretary  for  Ohio  Valley  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


This  pamphlet  treats  of  the  child  labor  situation  in  West  Virginia. 
It  is  hoped  it  will  have  some  part  to  play  in  the  general  awakening 
now  taking  place  in  regard  to  social  conditions,  and  that  it  will  serve 
to  show  in  some  measure  to  what  extent  child  labor  is  employed  in 
West  Virginia,  and  what  protection  the  state  affords  to  working 
children  as  compared  with  the  restrictive  legislation  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  problem  in  West  Virginia,  considering  the  state  at  large, 
relates  particularly  to  the  employment  of  children  in  mines  and  glass 
works ;  every  city  and  town  in  the  state  has  its  own  peculiar  problem 
to  solve,  as,  for  example,  the  employment  of  children  in  potteries  or 
in  tin-plate  mills,  or  in  stogie  factories,  or  in  messenger  service,  but 
these  are  almost  purely  local  features,  while  the  problem  in  mines 
and  glass  works  is  of  a  general  nature. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  people  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  people  in  the  northern 
portion,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  due  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  state.  The  lines  of  trade  and  commerce  run  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  section  and  consequently  there  is  very  little  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  people  of  the  north  and  those  of  the  south.  In  the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  the  state,  coal  mining  is  the  predomi¬ 
nating  industry  and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  north  also,  but 
there  the  manufacture  of  glassware,  tin-plate  and  steel  share  with  it 
the  attention  of  the  industrial  population. 

THE  LAW. 

The  present  state  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children,  and 
providing  for  compulsory  education,  are  confusing  to  anyone  interested 
in  their  enforcement.  The  child  labor  law  provides,  (i)  That  no 
child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  during  the  school  term 
of  the  district  in  which  he  resides;  (2)  That  no  child  under  12  years 
of  age  shall  be  employed  at  any  time  in  factories,  workshops,  mer¬ 
cantile  or  manufacturing  establishments  where  goods  or  wares  are 
made  or  sold.  Section  17  of  the  mining  law  passed  in  February,  1907, 
provides  that  no  boy  under  14  years  of  age,  nor  girl  of  any  age  shall 
be  permitted  to  work  in  a  coal  mine  at  any  time,  and  in  case  of  doubt 
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as  to  the  age  of  a  boy,  his  parent  or  guardian  shall  furnish  an  affidavit. 
Now  comes  the  new  compulsory  education  law  which  requires  that 
every  child  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  some 
free  school  twenty-four  weeks  yearly,  beginning  with  the  opening 
of  the  school  term. 

Consequently: 

(1)  During  the  school  vacation  a  child  of  any  age  may  be  legally 
employed  in  any  kind  of  work  except  in  mines  and  the  four  other 
establishments  specified,  and  to  work  in  the  latter  he  need  be  only 
twelve  years  of  age. 

(2)  A  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age  cannot  be  employed 
legally  in  a  coal  mine  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

(3)  According  to  the  child  labor  law,  a  child  under  fourteen  years 
cannot  be  legally  employed  in  any  kind  of  work  while  the  schools 
where  he  resides  are  in  session. 

(4)  According  to  the  compulsory  education  law,  every  child 
under  fifteen  years  must  attend  school  during  at  least  twenty-four 
weeks  of  the  school  term. 

(5)  A  child  in  his  fifteenth  year  can  be  legally  employed  in  any 
kind  of  work  if  he  has  attended  school  twenty-four  weeks  during  that 
year. 

Section  1  of  the  act  of  1905  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children,  provides  that  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  during  the  free  school  term,  shall  not 
apply  if  such  employment  does  not  interfere  with  the  regular  attend¬ 
ance  at  school  of  such  minors.  This  does  not  refer,  however,  to  the 
employment  of  children  in  coal  mines.  In  other  words,  the  law 
permits  children  anywhere  from  infancy  up,  to  work  in  any  occupation 
except  coal  mining,  in  the  evening  or  at  night,  provided  they  attend 
school  during  school  hours.  To  some  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to 
prohibit  such  employment,  believing  that  no  child  would  work  at 
night  and  attend  school  during  the  day,  but  some  children  do  under¬ 
take  this  tremendous  task!  In  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  young  boys 
attending  school  have  been  found  working  in  glass  factories  from  6  to 
10:30  P.  M.,  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  statutes  of  those  states 
rightly  prohibit  such  debauchery  of  childhood — the  absurdity  of  it  is 
that  the  law  of  West  Virginia  actually  authorizes  it! 

Child  labor  restriction  and  compulsory  education  are  so  closely 
correlated  that  it  is  obviously  of  vital  importance  that  there  should 
be  no  conflict  between  the  provisions  of  the  laws  regulating  these  two 
elements  of  social  progress.  The  state  legislature  in  1908  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  present  revised  school  law,  without  a  dissenting  vote 
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in  either  house,  and  the  next  Assembly  will  doubtless  emulate  this  good 
example  and  bring  the  child  labor  law  up  to  the  standard  of  other 
states,  having  one  age  limit  for  the  entire  year. 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  COAL  MINES. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  employment  of  children  in  coal  mines, 
and  in  this  connection  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work.  Much  public  interest  has  been  manifested  recently 
in  the  conditions  surrounding  young  boys  employed  in  breakers, 
but  these  conditions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  situation  in  West 
Virginia,  inasmuch  as  breaker  boys  are  employed  exclusively  at 
anthracite  mines  and  all  the  mines  in  West  Virginia  are  of  bituminous 
coal. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  mines,  due  to  the  different  levels  at 
which  coal  is  found.  The  strata,  or  seams  of  coal,  are  more  or  less 
level  and  are  found,  sometimes  near  the  top  of  a  hill,  sometimes  half¬ 
way  up,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  When 
the  seam  is  located  high  up  in  the  hill,  it  is  reached  by  an  inclined 
plane  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  down  to  the  “tipple”, 
which  is  always  built  immediately  above  the  railroad.  The  tipple 
is  a  wooden  structure  on  which  the  coal  is  run  out  from  the  mine, 
weighed  and  tipped  over  into  the  freight  cars  below.  On  this  inclined 
plane  is  a  double  track  over  which  two  cars  are  operated  by  cable, 
hauling  the  coal  down  from  the  entrance  above.  In  the  southern 
section  of  the  state,  where  the  land  is  mountainous,  these  inclined 
planes  slope  at  an  angle  of  about  50°,  and  consequently  riding  on  these 
coal  cars  or  “monitors”,  as  they  are  known,  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  men  and  boys  much  prefer  to  use  them  than 
the  circuitous  paths  down  the  mountain  side. 

Where  the  seam  of  coal  is  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  it 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  bring  the  coal  out  of  the  mine,  as 
the  tipple  can  be  erected  so  that  the  slope  is  gentle  and  the  coal  cars 
are  run  to  it  directly  out  of  the  mouth. 

When  the  seam  is  located  far  below  the  surface,  a  shaft  is  sunk  to 
its  level,  and  a  rude  elevator  is  used  to  lift  the  coal  and  workmen. 
This  elevator  is  merely  a  platform  large  enough  to  accommodate  one 
of  the  little  coal  cars  which  run  inside  the  mine. 

A  mine  consists  of  a  system  of  tunnels,  technically  known  as 
“entries”.  Tracks  on  which  the  little  coal  cars  run,  are  laid  through 
the  principal  entries  and  coal  is  dug  out  of  the  sides  or  “  ribs”,  forming 
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pockets  or  side-entries.  These  seams  of  coal  have  a  thickness  averag¬ 
ing  about  five  feet;  consequently,  in  the  interior,  one  is  able  to  stand 
erect  in  only  a  few  places. 


THE  DANGER. 

There  is  ever  present  an  element  of  danger  from  one  source  or 
another,  such  as  riding  on  a  monitor,  explosions,  falling  of  slate  from 
the  roof  of  the  mine,  bumping  of  coal  cars,  or  contact  with  live  electric 
wires,  and  this  lends  to  the  work  a  certain  fascination  which  the 
miner  admits  and  which  is  akin  to  the  lure  of  the  sailor’s  life.  The 


Photo,  September,  190S,  by  Lewis  W.  Iline. 


Entrance  to  a  mine  in  the  Bluefield  district,  showing  the  electric  motor. 
Note  the  live  wire.  The  motor  runs  two  miles  into  the  mine.  The  boy 
is  a  “trapper”,  and  is  about  to  go  to  work  inside  with  the  others. 

men  stick  to  their  trade.  As  one  old  miner  expressed  it,  “  They  say  a 
rollin’  stone  don’t  gather  no  moss,  but  I’m  afeard  I’ll  git  so  much 
moss  gathered  on  me,  I  never  kin  roll!” 

In  many  mines,  the  trains  of  little  coal  cars,  “trips”  as  they  are 
called,  are  hauled  by  an  electric  motor,  current  being  supplied  by  a 
trolley  wire  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  mine  by  means  of  hangers. 
This  wire  is  charged  with  over  five  hundred  volts  and  inasmuch  as 
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the  roof  is  rarely  more  than  five  or  six  feet  above  the  floor,  and  as  the 
entries  are  purposely  made  narrow  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 
fall  of  rock  from  above,  anyone  passing  through  these  entries  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  imminent  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The 
photograph  on  page  6  shows  how  easily  these  men  and  boys  may 
receive  the  full  shock  of  the  current;  indeed,  this  death-dealing  wire 
added  its  quota  to  the  list  of  fatalities  in  1907. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  inquiring  nature  of  the  American  child, 
a  boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age  said  that  in  order  to  satisfy  himself, 
he  had  taken  a  dry  board,  used  it  as  an  insulator  to  stand  upon,  and 
then  had  taken  hold  of  the  wire.  No  injury  resulted  on  account  of 
the  circuit’s  being  interrupted  by  the  dry  board,  but  dry  boards  are 
seldom  found  in  mines,  as  moisture  is  continually  dropping  from  the 
roof  and  everything  is  damp,  and  often  the  employees  and  sometimes 
the  mules  are  knocked  down  by  the  force  of  the  current. 

A  constant  danger  and  source  of  injury  to  men  and  boys  inside  the 
mines,  are  the  “slate  falls”,  as  the  caving-in  of  portions  of  the  roof  is 
commonly  known.  The  stratum  of  rock  overlying  the  deposits  of 
coal  is  shale,  known  here  as  slate,  and  this  very  easily  becomes 
detached  from  the  mass  of  solid  rock  above,  and  falls,  sometimes 
burying  workmen  beneath  it.  This  is  really  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
injuries  and  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  loss  of  life. 
In  West  Virginia,  in  1907,  144  lives  were  lost  and  104  men  and  boys 
were  injured  as  a  result  of  slate  falls.  During  the  same  year,  however, 
in  West  Virginia,  484  men  and  boys  were  killed  by  gas  and  dust 
explosions,  this  large  number  being  accounted  for  principally  by  the 
terrible  disaster  at  Monongah,  in  which  359  lives  were  lost.  The  slate 
falls,  the  live  wire,  the  explosions,  the  accumulation  of  gas,  the  rapid 
movement  of  cars  through  the  narrow  entries  and  the  blasting  of  coal, 
all  contribute  to  make  mining  a  dangerous  occupation,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  age  limit  for  employment  in  such  work  should  be 
raised  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  This  has  been  done  already  in 
six  states,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  West  Virginia,  which,  after 
Pennsylvania,  had  more  accidents  in  mining  in  1907  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union,  should  not  follow  their  example  and  see  to  it  that 
none  of  her  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  risk 
their  lives  in  this  very  hazardous  work.  In  West  Virginia,  in  1907, 
729  employees  of  mines  were  killed  and  245  were  injured;  the  death 
rate  pef  one  thousand  employees  was  12.35,  the  heaviest  in  the  country, 
while  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  for  each  life  lost,  was  only 
65,909 — the  least  tonnage  per  life  lost  in  any  state  of  the  Union. 

Practically  every  mine  has  its  own  gruesome  history  of  injury 
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and  death.  In  one  mine  visited,  an  explosion  had  occurred  a  few 
months  previous  in  which  the  foreman  had  been  killed.  Conditions 
were  particularly  hard  here;  water  dropped  from  the  roof  in  places 
as  in  a  shower,  and  parts  of  the  track  were  above  shoe-tops  in  water 
and  mud.  Some  of  the  side-entries  were  so  low  that  one  was  obliged 
to  bend  double  in  order  to  get  through. 

The  cable  system  is  also  used  to  haul  the  trips  of  loaded  cars  out 
of  the  mine  and  take  them  back  when  empty.  This  cable,  however, 
runs  through  only  the  principal  entries  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 


Photo  by  flashlight,  September,  1908,  by  Lewis  W.  Hine. 


A  slate-fall  over  a  mile  inside  a  mine  near  Thurmond. 

electric  motor,  mules  being  used  to  haul  the  cars  into  the  newly-made 
entries  where  there  is  no  installation.  These  mules  are  driven  usually 
by  boys  known  as  “  drivers”,  whose  work  is  dangerous,  as  they  move 
about  the  coal  cars  and  not  infrequently  are  injured  by  bumping  cars. 

Many  of  these  boys,  who  spend  ten  hours  daily  in  the  blackness 
of  the  mine,  are  lank  and  undeveloped,  some  are  anaemic  and  all  appar¬ 
ently  show  some  effects  of  being  deprived  of  the  health-giving  sun¬ 
light.  Some  mines  are  equipped  with  an  electric  lighting  system, 
but  the  darkness  is  only  a  little  relieved  on  account  of  the  incan- 
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descent  lamps,  being  so  far  apart,  and  the  installation’s  not  being  made 
in  the  newer  portions  of  the  mines  where  most  of  the  employees  work. 
The  little  lard-oil  lamps  worn  in  the  caps  of  the  miners,  afford  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  light  there  is  and  these  cast  but  a  feeble  glow,  merely 
enough  to  enable  the  miner  to  see  the  walls  about  him. 

In  a  shaft  mine,  a  boy  named  Frank,  about  fourteen  years  old, 
was  found,  and  it  was  learned  that  he  had  been  in  the  mine  for  three 
years,  helping  his  father  pick  coal  and  load  it  upon  the  cars.  Some 
time  ago,  one  of  his  legs  was  so  badly  crushed  that  he  spent  a  year  in 
the  hospital.  Arlie,  another  boy  of  the  same  age,  shovels  coal  in  this 
mine,  although  his  father  and  two  brothers  also  work  there. 


Photo  by  flashlight,  September,  KK)8,  by  Lewis  W.  Mine. 

Drivers  far  underground  in  a  mine  in  the  Bluefield  district. 


Spending  ten  and  one-half  hours  daily  underground,  with  only  a 
cold  lunch  at  noon,  would  seem  to  be  a  very  trying,  if  not  unhealthful, 
condition  for  labor;  but  the  miners  say  they  become  accustomed  to 
it,  and  do  not  believe  any  injury  to  their  health  results  from  the  con¬ 
finement  or  lack  of  sunlight.  But  they  have  few  words  of  praise  for 
the  food  they  eat.  If  some  of  the  wives  and  boarding-house  keepers 
could  overhear  the  caustic  comments  about  their  cooking,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  abuse  heaped  upon  West  Virginia’s  pride — the  baking- 
powder  biscuit — there  would  be  trouble  under  many  a  roof.  One 
old  miner  who  had  indigestion,  declared  in  the  quaint  drawl  of  the 
mountaineer,  “Them  dodgahs  does  right  smaht  o’  hahrn:  they  hain’t 
none  of  ’em  that  is  fittin  foh  humans  to  eat!” 
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WAGES. 

Some  employees  work  for  fixed  wages,  others  on  the  piece  plan. 
Boys  are  paid  from  $0.75  to  $1.25  per  day  while  the  miners  who  pick 
the  coal  receive  $0.40  for  each  ton  mined.  A  miner  selects  a  spot  in 
the  rib  of  an  entry,  picks  at  the  “  mining  streak”,  blasts,  and  shovels 
the  loosened  coal  into  cars,  hanging  a  brass  check  bearing  his  number 
on  every  car  filled.  Each  car  when  loaded  holds  a  little  more  than 


Photo,  October,  1008,  by  Lewis  W.  nine. 

Harry  and  Sally.  The  boy  is  a  driver  in  a  mine  near  Grafton. 

two  tons.  It  is  then  coupled  to  other  loaded  cars  and  the  trip  is 
hauled  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine  and  run  out  on  the  tipple.  Here, 
each  car  is  weighed,  1900  pounds  being  allowed  for  the  weight  of  the 
car,  while  the  balance  is  credited  to  the  miner  whose  brass  check  is 
on  the  car,  the  tipple  boss  entering  the  weight  and  the  miner’s  number 


on  the  register.  Then  the  car  is  tipped  and  the  coal  falls  into  the 
freight  car  on  the  railroad  underneath.  An  active  miner  in  this  way 
earns  from  five  dollars  to  nine  dollars  daily,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  works  more  than  200  days  a  year,  on  an  average,  it  certainly 
seems  that  a  father  could  support  his  family  and  send  his  young 
children  to  school  rather  than  allow  them  to  face  the  dangers  inside 
the  mine  for  the  sake  of  their  additional  earnings. 

On  the  tipple,  a  crew  unloads  the  cars  as  they  come  from  the 
mine  and  in  these  crews  are  frequently  found  young  boys  whose  duty 
is  to  sweep  the  tracks  and  do  other  jobs  as  general  utility  boys. 

THE  TRAPPER. 

A  mine  has  more  than  one  mouth,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
mines  having  several,  the  coal  being  dug  out  so  as  to  form  the  entries. 
Ventilation  is  afforded  in  many  by  means  of  large  fans,  operated  by 
steam,  which  keep  a  constant  current  of  air  moving  through  the 
passages.  In  this  system  of  ventilation,  trap-doors  are  used.  These 
completely  obstruct  the  entry  and  thus  force  the  current  of  air  into 
some  other  portion  of  the  mine ;  they  swing  on  hinges  and  are  tended 
usually  by  boys  whose  duty  is  simply  to  sit  beside  them,  opening 
them  to  allow  the  passage  of  coal  cars,  and  closing  them  after  the  cars 
have  gone  by. 

The  employment  of  boys  at  this  work  represents  one  of  the  crudest 
phases  of  labor.  The  door-boy,  or  “trapper”,  sits  beside  the  door, 
idle  a  great  portion  of  the  time  learning  practically  nothing  that  will 
fit  him  for  usefulness  in  time  to  come,  besides  being  deprived  of  all 
the  benefits  of  education.  He  begins  usually  at  wages  of  one  dollar 
per  day,  the  amount  ranging  from  $0.75  to  $1.25,  according  to  the 
place  of  employment.  In  a  coal  mine  at  Simpson,  old  crippled  men, 
instead  of  boys,  are  employed  to  tend  the  trap-doors,  and  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  certainly  an  improvement  over  the  employment  of  children, 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  to  men 
incapacitated  for  other  work  and  does  not  deprive  boys  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  some  education. 

In  one  place,  a  trapper  was  asked  how  many  times  during  the 
day  he  was  required  to  open  the  door;  he  replied  that  sometimes  it 
was  a  dozen,  sometimes  fifty — the  remainder  of  the  day  he  sat  idle. 
When  it  is  considered  that  work  in  the  mines  begins  at  7  in  the 
morning,  and  ends  at  5.30  in  the  evening,  some  idea  of  the  monotony 
and  deadening  influence  of  this  “  work”  may  be  had.  A  foreman  was 
asked  whether  the  trappers  ever  had  any  relief  from  the  monotony  of 


this  simple  task;  “Oh,  yes!”  he  replied,  “they  change  about  from 
door  to  door !  ” 

In  a  mine  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  a  trapper  named 
Alfred,  about  fourteen  years  old,  has  tended  doors  for  several  years 
during  the  school  vacation  period.  When  asked  whether  he  preferred 
to  attend  school  because  it  was  more  fun  than  mining,  he  answered, 
“This  yere  work  hain’t  no  fun!”  At  another  mine,  a  boy  of  about 
fifteen  years  said  he  had  trapped  in  that  region  for  several  years;  in 
another  place,  several  trappers  were  found,  one  a  little  fellow  known 
as  “Son”,  who  looked  to  be  about  twelve  years  old,  and  who,  the 
foreman  said,  had  been  trapping  for  more  than  six  years.  Another 
of  the  boys,  Ernest  by  name,  looked  to  be  about  thirteen  and  had 
been  employed  there  for  three  years. 


Photo  by  flashlight,  September,  1908,  by  Lewis  W.  Hine. 


A  "trapper  boy",  fifteen  years  old,  who  is  paid  75  cents  daily  for  ten  hours’ 
work.  He  has  “trapped”  for  several  years.  Owing  to  the  intense  dark¬ 
ness  in  the  mine,  the  chalk  markings  on  the  door  were  not  noticed  until 
the  photographic  plate  had  been  developed.  These  markings  tell  the 
tale  of  the  boy’s  loneliness  far  underground. 

“PROOF”  OF  AGE. 

It  was  found  that  the  foremen  of  the  mines  generally  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  state  child  labor  law,  but  their 
willingness  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  and  responsibility  upon  the 
parents  of  boys  employed  was  painfully  evident.  Their  object  is  to 
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obey  merely  the  letter  of  the  law  without  any  regard  for  its  spirit, 
and  if  a  boy  presents  himself  as  an  applicant  for  employment  armed 
with  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  is  beyond  the  age  limit,  nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  being  engaged,  even  though  he  be  quite 
young.  A  foreman  at  one  mine  said,  “  We  would  use  many  more 
boys  if  we  could  get  them,  but  they  have  to  go  to  school !  ” 

At  a  mine  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  the  photographer 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  picture  of  a  young  driver ;  for  a  long¬ 
time  he  refused  to  come  into  the  field  of  the  camera  because,  as  the 
other  boys  said,  he  was  afraid  he  might  be  compelled  to  return  to 
school.  His  picture  was  secured,  however,  and  is  reproduced  in  this 
pamphlet. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the  law  requiring  boys  to 
furnish  the  affidavit  of  parent  or  guardian  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  age, 
the  attitude  of  a  certain  foreman  is  characteristic.  When  asked 
whether  the  boys  lied  about  their  age  so  as  to  secure  employment,  he 
said,  “Yes,  they  do;  but  if  they  bring  an  affidavit,  that  lets  us  out!” 


ENVIRONMENT. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  life  the  miners  lead,  spending  ten  and  one 
half  hours  daily  in  the  damp  and  darkness  underground,  getting  out 
in  the  evening  only  to  return  to  the  dreary  cluster  of  company-built 
coops,  one  wonders  what  they  do  for  amusement.  They  have  no 
wholesome  entertainment  of  any  kind.  A  good  moving-picture  show 
would  be  a  godsend  to  any  isolated  mining  village.  When  questioned 
about  the  diversions  of  the  miners,  one  man  said,  “Oh,  they  booze 
and  gamble  and  go  to  the  dives  around  here;  these  dives  are  some¬ 
thing  fierce!”  Another  said,  “There  ought  to  be  some  kind  of 
amusement;  miners  would  pay  for  it,  too;  they  spend  lots.’  ’ 

And  what  of  the  children  growing  up  in  this  atmosphere?  Are 
they  getting  a  square  deal? 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  GLASS  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  glass  is  confined  to  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  state  and  the  factories  may  be  roughly  separated  into 
three  divisions;  those  that  make  window  glass,  those  that  make  cast 
and  rolled  glass,  and  those  that  make  bottles  and  tableware.  The 
making  of  window  glass  involves  much  heavier  labor  than  the  making 
of  bottles  or  tableware,  consequently  this  branch  of  the  industry 
makes  no  draft  upon  child  labor,  and  this  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree 
perhaps,  of  the  cast  and  rolled  glass  industry.  In  the  manufacture 
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of  bottles  and  tableware,  however,  a  great  many  young  children, 
both  boys  and  girls,  are  employed.  These  children  work  in  both  the 
blowing  and  packing  rooms. 

Around  the  tanks  and  pots  of  the  blowing  room,  young  boys 
work,  waiting  upon  the  blowers,  the  pressers,  and  the  finishers.  The 
boy  who  opens  and  closes  the  iron  mold  for  the  blower  is  known  as  the 
“  holding-mold  boy”;  the  one  who  stands  beside  the  presser  receiving 
tumblers  from  the  large  mold  on  a  little  tray  and  placing  them  on  a 
little  table  at  his  side,  is,  in  his  own  phraseology,  the  “  ketchin’-up 
boy”;  the  boy  who  seizes  these  blown  or  pressed  objects  with  a  long 
iron  rod  and  holds  them  in  the  flame  of  the  glory-hole  for  a  few  seconds 
before  handing  them  to  the  finisher,  is  known  as  the  “sticker-up 
boy”;  the  one  who  takes  the  finished  objects  from  the  finisher  to  the 
annealing  oven,  is  known  as  the  “  carrying-in  boy’ 

NIGHT  WORK. 

These  boys,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  employed  on  the  alter¬ 
nating  weekly  shift,  working  nine  hours  daily,  the  time  being  divided 
into  two  periods  of  four  and  a  half  hours  each,  with  an  intermission 
between  of  one  hour.  The  day  shift  begins  work  at  7  A.  M.,  and 
quits  at  5  P.  M.,  and  the  night  shift  usually  goes  to  work  at  6  P.  M. 
and  quits  at  4  A.  M.  In  most  of  the  factories,  the  force  which  works 
during  the  day  one  week  works  at  night  during  the  following  week, 
alternating  week  in  and  week  out.  This  is  a  particularly  bad  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  it  makes  regularity  of  sleep  and  meals  impossible,  and  yet 
every  mother  knows  the  necessity  of  such  regularity  at  the  tender  age 
at  which  many  of  these  boys  are  employed.  In  a  conversation  with 
a  man  who  worked  on  the  alternating  shift,  he  was  asked  whether 
this  weekly  change  had  any  bad  effect  upon  him;  he  was  a  fully 
grown  and  well-built  man,  yet  he  replied,  “Yes,  indeed!  I  am  not 
the  man  to-day  I  was  a  year  ago;  then  I  was  strong  and  healthy,  but 
this  shift  of  day  and  night  work  is  slowly  knocking  me  out.’  ’  If  this 
system  has  such  an  effect  upon  a  strong  man,  what  must  be  its  effect 
upon  a  young  and  undeveloped  boy ! 

THE  AGE  LI3IIT. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  of  West  Virginia  requiring  proof 
of  age  of  children  employed  in  any  occupation  other  than  coal  mining. 
The  child  labor  law  simply  states  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  may  be  employed  during  any  part  of  the  term  in  which  the 
public  schools  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides  are  in  session,  but 
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l’hoto,  October,  1908,  by  Lewis  W.  nine. 

A  blower  and  a  “holding-mold  boy”  in  a  glass  works  at  Morgantown.  Notice 

boy’s  cramped  position. 
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during  the  vacation  period  the  law  lowers  this  age  limit  to  twelve  years 
for  work  in  factories,  workshops  and  stores, — and  to  babyhood  in  all 
other  occupations  save  mining.  The  new  compulsory  school  attend¬ 
ance  law  raises  the  limit  to  fifteen  years  for  twenty-four  weeks  of  the 
year,  but  there  is  no  requirement  of  proof  of  age,  and  even  if  there 
were,  there  is  only  one  official,  in  addition  to  the  truant  officers,  who 
is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  over  the  entire  state. 
Consequently,  violations  are  common. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  manager  of  a  glass  factory  in  which 
ten  boys  were  noticed  who  seemed  to  be  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  old,  and  who  were  then  working  after  the  public  schools  in  the 
town  had  begun  their  annual  session,  he  said,  “  If  I  think  a  boy  is  not 
fourteen  years  old,  I  prepare  a  typewritten  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  fourteen  or  over,  and  have  his  parents  sign  it.”  This 
action,  in  his  opinion,  relieves  him  of  all  responsibility  and  throws 
the  fault  upon  the  parents.  The  law  does  not  require  him  to  do  this; 
he  gets  this  signed  statement  because  he  knows  he  does  wrong  in 
employing  young  children,  and  instinctively  tries  to  protect  himself 
from  possible  consequences. 

This  same  manager  said  also,  “  A  good  glass  worker  makes  six  or 
seven  dollars  a  day;  the  boys  begin  at  one  dollar  a  day.  When  school 
commenced  this  year  (September,  1908)  we  had  to  discharge  a  lot  of 
boys,  about  fifteen  in  all,  and  some  of  them  were  as  young  as  nine  years. 
We  give  these  youngest  boys  easier  jobs  and  pay  them  about  $0.70  a 
day.”  Asked  whether  these  little  fellows  worked  on  the  night  shift, 
he  replied,  “  Yes,  but  they  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  awake  on 
account  of  the  noise  and  singing  of  the  other  employees.” 

A  fifteen-year-old  boy,  employed  as  a  driver  at  a  livery  stable  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  glass  works,  said  that  formerly  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  factory,  but  had  given  up  the  work  after  a  few  days, 
because,  he  said,  “They  keep  you  hustlin’  too  much.”  He  said  he 
knew  of  seven-year-old  boys  who  had  worked  there.  When  asked 
how  such  young  boys  managed  to  keep  at  this  work  for  nine  hours, 
daily,  he  replied,  “  They  don’t!  Whenever  they  get  tired,  they  sneak 
away  and  hide.’  ’ 

In  another  section  of  the  state,  there  is  a  union  glass  works  which 
employs  a  great  many  children.  A  twelve-year-old  boy  named  Joe 
had  been  there  one  year  as  “  ketchin’-up  boy”  at  $0.70  per  day.  He 
said  that  during  the  school  term  he  went  to  school  because  he  “  wanted 
to  learn  something,”  although  he  “didn’t  have  to  go.”  Asked 
whether  he  intended  to  become  a  glass  blower  when  he  grew  up,  he 
answered,  “  Sure!  the  glass  business  is  all  right!” 
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MORAL  EFFECTS. 

In  another  glass  works,  many  small  boys  were  found,  among  them 
one  who  looked  to  be  ten  years  old,  and  several  apparently  between 
eleven  and  fourteen.  There  were  also  a  number  of  young  girls, 
ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years,  working  with  men  and 
boys  in  the  packing  and  grinding  rooms.  As  the  language  of  boys 
employed  in  glass  works  is  seldom  clean  and  wholesome,  the  moral 
atmosphere  is  decidedly  not  of  the  best,  and  the  influences  at  work 
among  these  young  girls  are  extremely  bad.  In  the  packing  room 
of  a  certain  glass  factory,  was  a  notice  hanging  on  the  wall  to  the 
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“Carrying-in  boys”  at  tbe  Lehr. 

effect  that  “  Boys  found  loafing  in  this  room  will  be  fined  fifty  cents!’  ’ 
Obviously,  there  must  have  been  reason  for  complaint,  otherwise 
such  a  sign  would  not  have  been  posted. 

SCHOOL  LAW  VIOLATED. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  public  schools  were  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  time,  there  were  found  in  the  factories  many  children  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age.  Two  small  boys  of  twelve  and  men 
of  over  forty  were  found  in  one  place,  working  side  by  side,  carrying 
bottles  to  the  annealing  oven — an  argument  in  itself  that  young  boys 
are  not  necessary  to  the  trade.  Girls  as  young  as  thirteen  were  found 
wrapping,  packing  and  polishing;  one,  indeed,  confessed  suddenly  that 
she  was  only  thirteen,  and  was  instantly  reprimanded  by  a  man  at  her 
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side,  who  whispered  to  her  to  say  “fourteen”.  One  who  is  interested 
in  the  child  labor  problem  and  who  has  made  personal  inquiry  into 
conditions  in  the  homes,  told  the  writer  that  she  had  the  names  of 
twenty-two  boys  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  are  working 
in  a  glass  factory  of  the  town  in  which  she  resides.  They  work  all 
night  one  week  and  all  day  the  next.  When  asked  how  they  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  awake  all  night,  they  said,  “ We  chew  tobacco.” 

These  lads  declared  there  were  about  sixty  employees  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  working  in  that  one  glass  factory.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  boys  interviewed,  not  one  could  read  or  write.  This  is  most 
significant  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  United  States  Census 
Report  for  1900,  West  Virginia  with  respect  to  illiteracy  stood  thirty- 
third  in  the  list  of  fifty  states  and  territories,  having  a  percentage  of 

1 1.4  based  upon  the  total  population  of  the  state  ten  years  of  age  and 
over.  In  the  same  report,  10  per  cent  of  the  native  white  population, 

21.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign  white  population,  and  32.3  per  cent  of  the 
colored  population,  were  given  as  illiterate.  The  officers  of  some 
glass  works  refuse  admittance  to  visitors,  particularly  to  certain  parts 
of  their  plants,  stating  that  they  have  trade  secrets  which  they  do 
not  -want  to  have  revealed;  in  these  same  factories  young  boys  were 
found  who  were  either  below  the  age  limit  or  dangerously  close  to  it. 

In  one  factory  were  found  employed  a  man  and  his  five  sons, 
the  boys  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  years  up.  Four  of  them  earned 
$0.80  each,  daily;  one,  $1.25,  and  the  father’s  wages  amounted  to 
$  1.75  daily.  The  combined  wages  of  the  six  amounted  to  $6.20  daily. 
The  family  consists  of  the  father,  mother  and  seven  children,  the 
two  -other  children  being  smaller  than  those  employed.  They  live 
in  one-half  of  a  tumble-down  house,  and  the  children  are  being  reared 
in  comparative  ignorance.  Political  economy  proves  that  child  labor 
lowers  wages;  if  boys  were  not  employed,  the  wages  of  men  would 
be  higher,  and  fathers  would  be  able  to  maintain  comfortable  homes 
and  educate  their  children.  The  father  earns  $1.75;  his  boys, 
$4.45  !  What  a  pitiable  comparison! 

FIXING  THE  RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  greed  of  parents  and  the  cold  indifference  of  the  employer  are 
depriving  these  young  boys  of  the  benefits  they  might  secure  from 
education — robbing  them  of  the  better  wages  they  might  earn  in  a 
few  years  as  a  result  of  the  increased  intelligence  and  efficiency  that 
would  be  acquired  at  school.  Conditions  such  as  obtain  in  this  family 
are  not  necessary.  They  are  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  ignorance 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  parents  but  on  the  part  of  the  public  as 


well.  As  long  as  the  public  is  ignorant  of  abuses,  and  indifferent  as  to 
consequences,  these  conditions  will  continue  and  the  state  must  be 
the  loser  thereby. 


SIGNS  OF  PROGRESS. 

The  conservatism  of  a  manufacturer  is  most  remarkable.  We 
Americans  almost  invariably  pride  ourselves  upon  the  enlightenment 
and  progressiveness  which  we  think  characterize  the  American  manu- 
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Scene  in  a  glass  works  at  Wheeling. 


facturing  spirit,  and  yet  the  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  to  change  their  long-followed  customs  for  the  sake  of 
improving  conditions  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But 
the  few  in  the  end  force  the  others  to  follow.  For  these  exceptions 
let  us  be  thankful!  Such  a  factory  is  to  be  found  at  Morgantown. 
This  is  a  co-operative  concern,  making  bottles  and  tableware,  in  which 
the  employer  co-operates  with  the  employees  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  no  work  at  night.  When  asked  why  this  was  done,  one  of  the 
workmen  said,  “  We  got  tired  of  working  nights,  and  so  we  started 


this  co-operative  plan.”  The  manager  said,  “The  men  cannot  do 
their  most  careful  work  at  night  for  they  cannot  see  so  well.”  This 
arrangement  proves  that  conditions  can  be  made  better,  and  this 
without  losing  business.  The  prevention  of  night  work  is  a  long  step 
in  advance,  and  child  labor  reform  must  also  come. 

The  substitution  of  machines  for  hand-labor  has  been  steadily 
revolutionizing  glass  manufacture  for  several  years  past.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  one  factory  said  that  one-half  of  the  bottles  he  manufactured 
were  made  by  machine  blowers;  yet  he  still  employed  boys  to  carry 
the  ware  to  the  lehrs.  Asked  why  he  did  not  use  machinery  for 
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Quitting  time  in  a  glass  works  at  Fairmont.  Boys  going  home. 

carrying-in  also,  he  said,  “  We’ll  have  that,  too,  some  day,  but  I  am 
waiting  to  let  somebody  else  try  it  first.’  ’  This  is  but  another  instance 
of  the  conservatism  characterizing  the  manufacturing  world. 

Two  works  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  are  blazing  the  way 
in  West  Virginia  toward  rational  and  wholesome  conditions  in  this 
very  important  industry.  One  of  these  factories  makes  milk  bottles; 
it  has  built  a  new  plant  and  installed  a  great  deal  of  machinery;  its 
managers  have  been  working  for  years  to  get  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  and  they  have  machines  which  blow  by  compressed  air,  four 


bottles  each,  at  a  time.  The  manager  said  that  the  use  of  machinery 
involved  a  great  saving  of  expense  because  the  machines  turn  out 
more  work  and  do  not  require  such  skilled  labor.  Carrying-in  boys 
are  still  employed  however,  although  the  manager  said  that  in  time 
they  would  probably  install  machines  to  do  their  work  also.  “  In  fact,” 
he  said,  “  the  whole  business  of  glassmaking  is  tending  toward  the 
supplanting  of  hand-labor  by  machine- work.”  Asked  about  the 
advisability  of  employing  boys,  he  said,  “  We  have  to  do  it,  but  the 
wages  of  boys  are  so  high  that  we  really  might  as  well  employ  men  in 
their  stead.”  It  was  remarked  that  boy  labor  did  not  seem  to  be 
really  economical,  whereupon  he  replied,  “  No,  it  is  not.’  ’ 

A  new  bottle  machine  is  used  at  the  other  works,  the  manager 
declaring  it  to  be  the  best  so  far  produced.  It  keeps  a  continuous 
circle  of  bottles  coming;  as  fast  as  one  bottle  is  taken  off,  another  mold 
is  being  prepared,  filled,  blown  and  cooled.  At  this  factory,  only 
large  boys  are  employed  to  pick  off  the  bottles  and  carry  them  to  the 
lehrs.  The  manager  said  the  company  did  not  believe  in  employing 
boys  below  the  compulsory  education  age,  and  that  they  can  get  along 
better  in  the  factory  with  larger  boys.  They  pay  them  the  same  as 
they  would  smaller  boys — one  dollar  a  day.  The  manager  declared 
himself  squarely  to  be  against  the  employment  of  young  boys  who 
ought  to  be  in  school  and  also  declared  that  it  had  been  proven  to  the 
satisfaction  of  glass  manufacturers,  that  very  young  boys  are  not 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  business.  He  said  further  that  more 
machinery  has  got  to  come,  and  is  coming  rapidly,  including  devices 
to  take  the  place  of  the  carrying-in  boys,  but  these  have  not  yet  been 
perfected  although  they  are  used  now  in  a  few  works  in  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  A  clerk  employed  in  this  factory  said  the 
manager  hired  no  young  girls  and  always  preferred  male  employees 
to  young  women  whenever  available.  There  is  much  hope  for  better 
conditions  to  be  derived  from  the  attitude  and  the  system  of  these 
two  factories;  but  the  industry  is  extensive  in  this  state,  the  plants 
numbering  fifty  in  all,  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  their  whole¬ 
some  influence  is  generally  felt. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA’S  POSITION  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CHILD  LABOR  RESTRICTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  deficiencies  of  West  Virginia’s 
law  concerning  the  employment  of  children,  comparison  is  made  below  with 
the  child  labor  laws  of  many  states  in  the  Union,  and  especially  with  the 
states  having  industries  similar  to  those  predominating  in  this  state.  Many 
states  have  certain  provisions  in  their  laws  which  are  either  lacking  in  the 
West  Virginia  law  or  are  in  advance  of  its  corresponding  provisions. 

AS  TO  AGE  LIMIT. 

Illinois,  Montana,  New  York,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  fix  sixteen  years  as 
the  age  limit  under  which  no  child  shall  be  employed  in  mines;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fixes  the  same  age  limit  for  employment  inside  anthracite  mines; 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  fix  the  same  limit 
for  employment  in  certain  other  specified  dangerous  occupations;  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fixes  eighteen  years  as  the  age  limit  for  employment  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  acids;  South  Dakota  fixes  fifteen  years  as  the  age  limit  for 
employment  in  mines  and  in  eight  other  specified  kinds  of  work;  fourteen 
states  fix  fourteen  years  as  the  age  limit  for  employment  in  mines,  and 
eighteen  states  for  employment  in  factories,  for  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  six  other  states  fix  the  same  age  limit  for 
employment  in  messenger  service  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

West  Virginia’s  child  labor  law  fixes  fourteen  years  as  the  age  limit 
for  employment  in  coal  mines  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  for  employment 
in  any  kind  of  work  during  the  public  school  term,  which  is  a  period  of 
twenty-four  weeks  in  rural  districts  and  thirty-six  w'eeks  in  city  districts. 
The  law  provides  further,  that  during  the  vacation  period,  no  child  under 
twelve  years  shall  he  employed  in  factories,  workshops,  mercantile  or  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  where  goods  or  wares  are  made  or  sold.  So  in 
West  Virginia,  the  child  labor  age  limit  for  all  kinds  of  employment  is 
fourteen  years  during  a  portion  of  the  year  (in  mining,  all  the  year),  while 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  twelve  years — but  in  only  four  kinds  of 
establishments.  Then  all  restrictions  are  set  aside,  except  as  to  mining, 
if  the  children  attend  school  during  school  hours. 

NIGHT  WORK. 

Massachusetts  prohibits  night  work  for  minors  under  eighteen  years  in 
textile  mills;  Ohio,  for  boys  under  sixteen  and  girls  under  eighteen;  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Idaho  and  California,  for  children  under 
sixteen  in  all  gainful  occupations;  New  York  and  many  other  states  prohibit 
night  work  for  children  under  sixteen  years  in  specified  kinds  of  employment. 
In  New  York  the  closing  hour  in  factories  is  5  p.  m. ;  in  Ohio  the  closing 
hour  at  night  (for  girls  under  eighteen  and  boys  under  sixteen  years)  is  6 
o’clock ;  in  Kentucky  it  is  7  o’clock  ;  other  states  fix  one  or  the  other  of  these 
hours  for  closing. 
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West  Virginia  allows  night  work  for  everybody  fourteen  years  of  age 
or  over,  during  the  public  school  term,  and  during  the  vacation  period  it 
prohibits  night  work  for  only  those  who  are  under  twelve  years  and  are 
working  in  the  four  specified  kinds  of  employment.  Consequently,  a  child 
of  any  age  can  be  legally  employed  for  any  number  of  hours  at  night  in  any 
occupation  other  than  the  four  specified,  during  the  school  vacation  period, 
which  means  half  of  the  year  in  the  greater  part  of  the  state. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Ohio  limits  work-hours  to  eight  daily  for  boys  under  sixteen  and  girls 
under  eighteen  in  ten  specified  and  all  other  establishments  and  in  the 
distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages;  Illinois  and 
Nebraska  fix  the  same  limit  for  children  under  sixteen  in  all  gainful 
occupations,  and  other  states  in  certain  specified  kinds  of  employment; 
California  limits  work-hours  to  nine  daily,  for  children  under  eighteen  years; 
in  all  occupations,  and  four  other  states  for  children  under  sixteen  years; 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  nineteen  other  states  fix  ten  hours  daily 
as  the  limit  for  work  of  children,  their  ages  varying  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years,  some  in  all  gainful  occupations,  others  in  certain  specified 
kinds  of  employment. 

West  Virginia  fixes  no  limit  whatsoever  to  the  hours  for  working 
children.  In  this  state,  a  child  of  any  age  can  be  legally  employed  any 
number  of  hours  daily  during  the  school  vacation  period  in,  for  example,  a 
hotel,  office,  theatre,  bowling-alley,  messenger  service  or  any  kind  of  street 
trade.  During  the  public  school  term,  children  fourteen  years  of  age  or 
over  can  be  legally  employed  in  any  occupation  for  any  number  of  hours 
daily,  according  to  the  child  labor  law,  while,  according  to  the  new  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  law,  children  under  fifteen  years  must  attend 
school  during  at  least  twenty-four  weeks  of  the  year.  During  the  school 
vacation  period  children  twelve  years  of  age  or  over  can  be  legally  employed 
in  any  occupation  other  than  mining  for  any  number  of  hours  during  the 
day,  or  at  night. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Nineteen  states  and  two  territories  make  school  attendance  compulsory 
to  sixteen  years  if  unemployed,  fourteen  years  being  the  fixed  age  limit 
under  all  circumstances. 

In  West  Virginia  school  attendance  is  compulsory  during  twenty-four 
weeks  yearly  for  children  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  New  York,  Kentucky  and  seven  other  states,  children  under  sixteen 
years  are  required  to  complete  a  specified  curriculum  and  present  their  school 
records  signed  by  school  authorities  before  they  can  be  legally  employed.  In 
Ohio  and  two  other  states,  children  under  sixteen  years  must  give  satis¬ 
factory  proof  of  having  completed  specified  studies;  in  Washington  the  same 
requirement  is  made  of  children  under  fifteen  years;  sixteen  states  prohibit 
the  employment  of  children  under  certain  ages  unless  they  have  attended 
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school  for  specified  periods  preceding  such  employment;  nineteen  states 
prohibit  the  employment  of  children  unless  they  can  read  and  write  English, 
almost  all  specifying  children  under  sixteen  years,  and  some  applying  this 
law  to  children  engaged  in  all  gainful  occupations,  others  in  specified  employ¬ 
ments;  nine  states  require  illiterate  working  children  under  certain  ages  to 
attend  either  day  or  night  schools  during  the  period  of  employment. 

West  Virginia  has  no  educational  requirement  whatsoever  for  working 
chi  Idren. 


WORKING  PAPERS. 

Nineteen  states  require  documentary  proof  of  age  of  working  children 
under  sixteen  years;  fifteen  states  require  the  affidavit  or  statement  of 
parent  or  guardian  as  proof  of  age  of  working  children. 

West  Virginia  requires  no  proof  of  age,  except  of  boys  employed  in  coal 
mines,  and  they  are  required  to  get  merely  the  affidavit  of  parent  or  guardian 
in  case  of  doubt  as  to  their  age. 

DANGEROUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Seventeen  states  prohibit  the  employment,  in  certain  specified  danger¬ 
ous  occupations,  of  children  under  certain  ages,  usually  sixteen  years. 

West  Virginia  does  not  specify  any  dangerous  occupation  in  which  the 
employment  of  children  is  prohibited. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW. 

Ohio  has  24  factory  inspectors,  including  8  women;  New  York  has  62 
labor  inspectors,  including  10  women;  Pennsylvania  has  40  factory  inspectors, 
including  5  women;  Illinois  has  20,  including  7  women;  Michigan  has  16, 
including  4  women;  other  states  have  varying  numbers  of  such  officials. 

West  Virginia  has  as  many  mine  inspectors  as  there  are  mining  districts 
in  the  state,  but  there  is  only  one  official,  namely,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  in  places  of  employment  other  than 
mines. 
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Topics  and  Suggestions  for  Debates  on 

Child  Labor. 

INTEREST  IN  CHILD  LABOR. 

During  the  past  five  years  nearly  every  American  state  has 
enacted  some  law  regarding  working  children,  thus  evidencing 
the  very  general  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  in  child 
labor.  Differing  local  conditions  have  resulted  in  laws  diverse 
as  to  the  hours  during  which  young  people  may  be  employed, 
the  age  at  which  they  may  begin  to  work,  the  qualifications 
which  young  workers  must  possess,  and  many  other  points. 
People  differ  in  their  opinions  about  these  things  as  about  all 
others,  and  from  differing  opinions  arise  discussions  and  de¬ 
bates. 

It  seems  especially  fitting  that  young  citizens  should  de¬ 
vote  some  attention  to  a  problem  which  so  closely  relates  to 
their  personal  welfare  and  to  their  future  interests,  and  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  young  debaters  in  schools  and  literary 
societies  that  this  pamphlet  is  published.  It  is  intended  to  be 
distinctly  elementary  and  suggestive,  rather  than  conclusive  in 
its  treatment  of  the  subject. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  DEBATE. 

In  a  debate,  something  is  stated  as  true  or  as  desirable ;  the 
disputants  on  the  affirmative  side  attempt  to  prove  the  truth 
or  the  desirability  of  the  statement,  while  their  opponents  on 
the  negative  side  make  an  effort  to  prove  it  untrue  or  undesir¬ 
able.  A  formal  debate  has  a  certain  likeness  to  a  geometrical 
problem,  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  general  truth  can  be  stated  so 
concisely  or  can  be  proved  with  the  exactness  of  an  abstract 
mathematical  truth.  Therefore,  it  is  important  not  to  overlook 
points  which,  even  incidentally,  aid  in  sustaining  the  contention ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  time  and  effort  are  wasted  by 
including  in  one’s  argument  extraneous  matter,  which,  whether 
or  not  of  interest,  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  statement  under  discussion.  The  debaters  are  in  the 
position  of  attorneys  before  a  court,  and  just  as  the  attorney 
presenting  his  case  must  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  evidence, 
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and  may  introduce  only  testimony  directly  pertaining  to  his  case, 
so  the  debater  should  consider  the  pertinence  of  every  argument 
which  may  occur  to  him,  and  employ  only  the  really  direct  and 
effective  ones. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  logic  is  of  much  value  to 
the  debater.  The  reduction  of  an  argument  to  the  form  of  a 
syllogism  may  reveal  an  unexpected  weakness :  the  debater  may 
not  be  able  to  present  his  case  to  his  hearers  in  the  concise  form 
of  a  syllogism,  but  the  connection  of  his  arguments  and  their 
conclusion  should  be  as  evident.  He  should  note  particularly 
the  difference  between  certainties  and  probabilities,  and  should 
be  careful  not  to  state  a  probability  as  a  certainty.  He  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  presuming  a  truth  to  be  self-evident, 
nor  must  he  waste  his  time  and  exhaust  his  hearers  in  efforts 
to  prove  that  which  has  been  already  sufficiently  established. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  DEBATES. 

There  is  no  necessary  order  of  procedure,  but  when  there 
are  four  speakers,  the  following  order  is  common : 

First. — The  principal  speaker  for  the  affirmative,  who  states 
the  case  for  his  side  and  presents  arguments  intended  to  prove 
the  statement  true. 

Second. — The  principal  speaker  for  the  negative,  who  states 
the  case  for  his  side  and  presents  arguments  intended  to  prove 
the  statement  false. 

Third. — The  second  speaker  for  the  negative,  who  attempts 
to  refute  or  disprove  the  affirmative  arguments. 

Fourth. — The  second  speaker  for  the  affirmative,  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  refute  or  disprove  the  negative  arguments. 

The  decision  may  be  left  to  a  competent  judge  or  a  jury 
of  three  or  more  persons,  and  the  decision  may  be  upon  the 
merits  of  the  question,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  upon  both  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  presentation  of  the  argument. 

SUBJECTS  SUGGESTED. 

There  are  many  phases  of  the  child  labor  problem  which 
make  suitable  questions  for  discussion.  The  local  situation  in 
different  states  may  suggest  special  subjects  which  are  debat¬ 
able,  but  the  following  are  of  general  interest: 

Resolved,  That  the  state  should  prohibit  the  employment  in  factories, 
mines,  workshops,  mills,  etc.,  of  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Resolved,  That  the  school  should  hold  every  child  until  the  completion 
of  the  common  school  course. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  school  course  should  include  trade  education. 
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Resolved,  That  the  abolition  of  child  labor  would  be  beneficial  to  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Resolved,  That  child  labor  is  a  menace  to  future  prosperity. 

Resolved,  That  for  minors  under  eighteen  employed  in  factories,  mills 
or  shops,  eight  hours  should  be  a  day’s  work. 

NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ARGUMENTS. 

The  following  notes  and  suggestions  are  given  for  ready 
reference.  Debaters  should  refer  to  the  books  and  articles  from 
which  these  notes  are  taken,  where  may  be  found  much  more 
material  for  arguments. 


According  to  the  U.  S  census,  in  1900  there  were  employed  for  wages  in 
various  industries  in  the  United  States  1,750,178  children  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  16  years.  This  is  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  children  of  that  age 
in  the  country.  Besides  these  children  there  are  many  at  work  under  the 
age  of  10  of  whom  the  census  took  no  account. 

The  census  figures  show  that  the  number  of  child  workers  in  the  United 
States  increased  during  the  twenty  years  from  1880  to  1900  twelve  per  cent, 
more  rapidly  than  did  the  number  of  children  of  corresponding  ages. 

What  opportunity  have  these  working  children  to  secure  an  education? 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  physical  effect  of  constant  employment  upon  a 
growing  child? 

The  work  performed  by  children  of  the  past  generations  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  performed  by  children  at  the  present  time.  Work  at  home  and 
on  the  farm,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  parents,  was  educative  in  nature, 
and  the  amount  required  was  seldom  excessive.  Work  in  mills,  factories, 
mines  and  other  places,  especially  with  machinery,  has  little  or  nothing  which 
is  educative.  The  workers  are  removed  from  the  care  of  their  parents  and 
frequently  are  overworked. 

Is  it  fair  to  compare  the  conditions  under  which  such  men  as  Lincoln, 
Garfield  and  Edison  were  produced  with  conditions  surrounding  young 
factory  employees? 

In  Massachusetts,  \frhere  child  labor  has  been  most  restricted,  the  United 
States  census  gives  the  value  of  manufactured  products  as  follows: 

1850,  $157,743,994;  i860,  $255,545,922;  1870,  $334,413,982;  1880,  $631,135,- 
284;  1890,  $888,160,403;  1900,  $1,035,198,989. 

Does  it  appear  that  the  restriction  of  child  labor  has  been  injurious  to 
the  manufacturing  interests? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  great  advance  in  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  is  partly  due  to  the  employment  of  higher  grade  help? 

“The  employer  has  discovered  by  bitter  experience  that  the  fourteen  to 
sixteen-year-old  child  is  physically  undeveloped,  and  irresponsible  for  any 
sort  of  work  except  the  actually  unskilled.” — Report,  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  1906. 

“Children  who  begin  work  in  cotton  mills  remain  in  that  industry.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  find  the  way  ‘out’  or  ‘up.’  *  *  *  The  fourteen-year-old 
child  enters  unskilled  industries  and  remains  there.  The  sixteen-year-old 
child  more  often  enters  higher  grade  work.” — Report,  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  1906. 
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Only  one  person  in  thirty  in  the  United  States  receives  a  complete  high 
school  education.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  children  who  enter  the  first 
grade  of  our  public  schools  complete  the  work  of  the  grammar  grades. — 
Thorndyke’s  Elimination  of  Pupils,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  United  States  census  shows  that  in  the  United  States  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over  is  illiterate.  This  is 
a  higher  percentage  of  illiteracy  than  is  found  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Switzerland,  Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  England  or 
France. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  political  and  social  influence  of  illiterate  citizens? 

What  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce  our  percentage  of  illiteracy? 

To  what  extent  does  premature  labor  deprive  the  child  of  an  opportunity 
for  education  and  for  proper  physical  training? 

Are  child  laborers  likely  to  become  educated  and  strong  men? 

Has  the  child  as  an  individual  a  right  to  an  education? 

May  ambitious  young  workers  continue  their  education  by  means  of 
evening  schools  and  individual  study  after  beginning  work? 

In  a  recent  investigation  made  by  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  it  was 
found  that  boys  under  sixteen  had  twice  as  many  accidents  as  adults,  and  that 
girls  under  sixteen,  thirty-three  times  as  many  accidents  as  women.  Fre¬ 
quently  young  children  are  injured  who  are  simply  employed  in  rooms  where 
dangerous  machinery  is  in  operation.  In  many  manufacturing  occupations 
poisonous  and  injurious  gases  are  necessarily  encountered  by  the  workers  and 
chddren  are  far  more  susceptible  to  these  than  are  grown  persons.—' "Labor 
Problems,”  Adams  and  Sumner. 

The  United  States  Government  aids,  by  a  grant  of  money,  in  maintaining 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  in  every  state.  (See  current 
reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.) 

Do  the  courses  in  grammar  schools,  or  in  high  schools,  tend  to  fit  pupils 
for  admission  to  these  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges? 

Are  the  graduates  of  these  colleges  going  into  the  trades,  or  the  profes¬ 
sions? 

Does  progress  depend  upon  universal  prosperity? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  political  parties  regarding  prosperity?  (See 
national  platforms— may  be  found  in  “ World  Almanac.”) 

Compare  workers  and  non-workers  as  to  their  value  to  society  and  the 
nation. 

Would  the  substitution  of  adult  workers  for  the  children  now  employed 
in  mills  and  factories  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  paid  for  wages? 
(Note.— U.  S.  Census  Bureau  reports  average  weekly  wage  for  adults  to  be 
$10.00;  for  children,  $3.46.)  Consider  reasons  for  this  difference 

Would  not  the  greater  strength  and  skill  of  the  adults  fully  counteract 
the  difference? 

In  the  states  most  advanced  in  child  labor  legislation  the  laws  forbid  the 
employment  of  children  in  manufacturing  industries  under  the  age  of  14  or 
under  the  age  of  16  unless  the  child  has  a  certain  amount  of  education  The 
hours  for  which  they  may  be  employed  are  limited  in  some  states  to  48  per 
week,  or  8  daily,  and  night  work  is  forbidden. 

Compare  these  items  with  the  law  in  your  own  state. 

x  lFor,-l1f  ch,',ldren  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the  parents,  but  the  parents 
for  the  children.  — 2  Corinthians  12:  14. 
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Is  skill  needed  to  operate  modern  factory  machinery?  (See  Outlook, 
Vol.  88,  number  14,  page  785,  April  4,  1908.) 

To  what  extent  is  the  apprentice  system,  which  formerly  provided  for 
the  education  of  young  people  in  trades,  now  in  existence? — Report,  Minne¬ 
sota  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1894.  Report,  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  1906.  “The  Apprenticeship  System  in 
its  Relation  to  Industrial  Education,”  by  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

To  how  great  an  extent  does  the  safety  of  the  Republic  depend  upon  the 
intelligence  and  strength  of  its  citizens?  Why  are  education  and  sound  health 
important? 

Should  the  authority  of  parents,  as  the  natural  guardians  of  children, 
always  be  recognized  as  paramount? 

Would  the  abolition  of  child  labor  promote  general  industrial  education? 
Would  general  industrial  education  eliminate  child  labor? 

If  the  state  gives  free  training  to  those  preparing  for  professional  po¬ 
sitions,  should  it  not  give  free  technical  training  to  those  preparing  for  trade 
and  industrial  life? 

Parents  work  to  maintain  their  children;  have  they,  therefore,  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  state  permit  their  children  to  work  when  their  financial  aid 
is  needed  by  the  family?  (See  Child  Labor  Leaflet  No.  17.) 

As  manufacturers  need  a  large  number  of  unskilled  laborers,  if  the 
children  now  employed  were  forced  to  leave  their  positions  might  not  many 
factories  be  obliged  to  close  for  lack  of  help?  (Note. — Consider  relation  to 
number  of  unemployed  men.) 

Do  society  and  the  state  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  child’s  future  than 
has  the  parent? 

If  trade  education  involves  the  separation  of  children  into  classes,  and 
the  determination  of  their  careers  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  is  it  therefore 
undemocratic? 

(See  address  by  President  Eliot,  Bulletin  No.  5,  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.) 

As  the  child  worker  becomes  economically  independent,  what  is  the 
probable  effect  upon  the  integrity  of  the  family? 

(See  Child  Labor  Pamphlet  No.  58.) 

Although  the  English  Army  standards  have  been  decreased,  it  is  found 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  physically  qualified  recruits  in  any  of  the 
factory  towns.  Are  the  offspring  of  factory  employees  who  began  work  as 
children  physically  inferior  to  that  of  other  workers? 

(See  Child  Labor  Pamphlet  No.  22.) 

Advancing  standards  of  education  and  mode  of  living  rapidly  remove 
people  from  the  class  of  unskilled  laborers.  Are  manufacturers  therefore 
likely  to  find  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  adult  help  in  sufficient  number 
to  carry  on  their  factories?  (Note. — Consider  effect  of  immigration.) 

What  provision  should  be  made  for  dependent  mothers  whose  children 
are  not  allowed  to  work? 

(See  Child  Labor  Leaflet  No.  17.) 
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Why  is  the  scale  of  wages  in  industries  employing  only  men  so  much 
higher  than  in  work  employing:  all  members  of  the  family? 

“Ely’s  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,”  pp.  221,  222. 

Gunton’s  “Wealth  and  Progress,”  p.  167. 

Bolen’s  “Getting  a  Living,”  p.  468. 

If  children  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  gainful  occupations,  must  they  of 
necessity  remain  unemployed? 

How  much  of  the  public  school  course  is  of  practical  value  to  the  boy 
who  will  become  a  plumber?  To  the  one  who  will  become  a  locomotive 
engineer,  or  a  farmer?  To  the  girl  who  will  become  a  dressmaker? 

REFERENCES. 

Upon  the  subject  of  child  labor  and  industrial  education, 
much  has  been  written.  Some  of  the  most  important  publica¬ 
tions  are  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  to  which  the  debater 
is  referred. 

Publications  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

The  publications  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
furnish  authoritative  data  regarding  child  labor  in  the  United 
States.  The  annual  volume  of  papers  and  addresses  should  be 
in  every  school  library;  they  may  be  obtained  at  the  prices 
given  upon  application  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City,  or 
to  any  of  the  District  Secretaries,  whose  addresses  follow: 

Everett  W.  Lord,  Secretary  for  New  England,  101  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  J.  McKelway,  Secretary  for  Southern  States,  1114  Century 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  N.  Clopper,  Secretary  for  Ohio  Valley  States,  803  Union 
Trust  Building,  Cincinnati,  O. 

No.  2.  “Child  Labor."  A  volume  containing  the  papers  and  addresses,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  also  two  specially  contributed  articles  on  the  subject  of 
child  labor.  Pp.  176.  Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.25.  1905. 

20.  “Child  Labor— A  Menace  to  Industry,  Education  and  Good  Citi¬ 
zenship.”  A  volume  containing  the  papers  and  addresses,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Committee,  also  two  specially  contributed  articles  on  the  subject  of 
child  labor.  Pp.  144.  Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.25.  1906. 

40.  “Child  Labor  and  the  Republic.”  A  volume  containing  the  papers 
and  addresses,  and  the  proceeedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Committee.  Pp.  196.  Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.25; 
paper  binding,  $1.00.  1907. 

69.  "Child  Labor  and  Social  Progress.”  A  volume  containing  the 
papers,  addresses,  and  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Committee.  Pp.  180.  Price,  cloth  bound,  $1.25; 
paper  binding,  $1.00.  1908. 
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The  leaflets  and  pamphlets  named  below  contain  matter 
directly  bearing  upon  the  suggested  subjects  for  debate;  single 
copies  may  be  had  gratis,  upon  application  to  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  or  to  any  of  the 
District  Secretaries: 


Leaflets :  No. 

U 


it 


Pamphlets :  “ 


tt 
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13.  “The  Child  and  the  Machine.” 

14.  “Children  in  the  Glass  Industry  in  Pennsylvania.” 

1 7.  “Poverty  and  Child  Labor.” 

19.  “The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  its  Work.” 

11.  “Child  Labor  in  the  United  States  and  its  Great  Attendant 
Evils,”  by  Felix  Adler,  Ph.D. 

22.  “The  Child  Labor  Problem — A  Study  in  Degeneracy,”  by 
A.  J.  McKelway. 

24.  “Past  and  Present  Arguments  Against  Child  Labor,”  by 
John  Graham  Brooks. 

27.  “Child  Labor  in  the  Coal  Mines,  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 

28.  “Child  Labor  in  the  Glass  Industry,”  by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
30.  “Child  Labor  a  National  Problem,”  by  Samuel  McCune 

Lindsay,  Ph.D. 

32.  “Overwork,  Idleness  or  Industrial  Education,”  by  William 
Noyes,  M.A. 

41.  “Poverty  and  Parental  Dependence  as  an  Obstacle  to 
Child  Labor  Reform,”  by  Homer  Folks. 

43.  “Some  of  the  Ultimate  Physical  Effects  of  Premature 
Toil,”  by  Dr.  Albert  H.  Freiberg. 

52.  “Child  Labor  and  the  Public  Schools,”  by  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  Ph.D. 

55.  “Child  Labor  and  the  Nation,”  by  Hon.  Albert  J.  Bever¬ 
idge. 

58.  “Child  Labor  and  Family  Disintegration,”  by  Owen  R. 
Lovejoy. 

68.  “Child  Labor  and  its  Consequences,”  by  A.  J.  McKelway. 
72.  “Social  Cost  of  Accident,  Ignorance  and  Exhaustion,”  by 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson. 

76.  “Why  the  Children  are  in  the  Factory,”  by  Miss  Jean  M. 

Gordon. 

77.  “The  Function  of  Education  in  Abolishing  Child  Labor,” 

by  Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 


Other  Publications. 

“Child  Labor  Legislation,”  Handbook  of  the  Consumers’  League,  1908, 
containing  comparative  tables  showing  the  child  labor  laws  of  every  state, 
with  suggestions  for  legislation,  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers’  League,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York 
City.  Price,  15  cents. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  73.  The  child  labor  laws  of  all 
the  states.  To  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Washington. 

Census  Bulletin,  No.  69,  “Child  Labor  in  the  United  States.”  To  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  Census,  Washington. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  of 
Massachusetts,  April,  1906.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  educational  situ¬ 
ation  in  Massachusetts  with  relation  to  trades  and  industries,  together  with 
chapters  on  industrial  education  in  other  states  and  in  Europe.  To  be  obtained 
from  Teachers’  College,  New  York  City.  Price,  50  cents. 
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“Our  Children,  Our  Schools  and  Our  Industries,”  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York,  1908.  To  be  obtained  from 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  state  school  reports,  and  reports  of  state  labor  commissioners. 
These  volumes  usually  contain  reports  and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  problem 
of  child  labor  and  industrial  education. 

Bulletins  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa¬ 
tion.  Containing  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  society,  with  papers 
and  addresses.  The  following  are  of  much  value : 

No.  3.  “A  Symposium  on  Industrial  Education.”  Issued  September,  1907. 

No.  4.  “Industrial  Education  for  Women.”  Issued  October,  1907. 

No.  5.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago.  Part  I. 

Issued  April,  1908. 

No.  6.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago.  Part  II. 

Issued  May,  1908. 

These  bulletins  (price  10  cents  each)  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  546  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Any  standard  work  on  political  economy  will  be  found  to  contain  some 
reference  to  the  child  labor  problem. 

“Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation,”  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  An 
authoritative  discussion  of  the  legal  aspect  of  various  problems,  including 
child  labor.  1905.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

“The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts,”  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb.  Published  in 
London  in  1901.  Refers  to  English  conditions  and  laws,  but  is  of  much  value 
for  comparison. 

“A  History  of  Factory  Legislation,”  Hutchins  and  Harrison.  Published 
in  Westminster,  England,  in  1903.  Though  relating  especially  to  English 
legislation,  is  valuable  for  a  comparative  study. 

“Dangerous  Trades,”  Thomas  Oliver.  Published  in  London  in  1902. 
Has  chapters  on  child  labor,  home  work,  the  English  “half-time  system” 
(half  a  day  in  school  and  half  a  day  in  mill).  Especial  consideration  of 
effects  on  health. 

“Labor  Problems,”  Adams  and  Sumner;  published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  in  1905.  Has  chapters  on  woman  and  child  labor,  the 
sweating  system  and  industrial  education. 

“Getting  a  Living,”  George  L.  Bolen;  published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  in  1903.  An  interesting  book  which  considers  many  labor 
problems,  among  them  child  labor,  sweatshops  and  industrial  education. 

“Organized  Labor,”  John  Mitchell;  published  by  American  Book  and 
Bible  House,  Philadelphia,  1903-  Deals  with  child  labor,  the  apprenticeship 
system,  industrial  education  and  similar  questions. 

“Wealth  and  Progress,”  George  Gunton;  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York,  1887.  Deals  with  effect  of  child  labor  on  family 
earnings,  etc. 


“Dangerous  Occupations,”  by  Thomas  Oliver,  London,  1904. 


II 


“Child  Labor,”  W.  F.  Willoughby;  in  Journal  of  American  Economic 
Association,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  Baltimore,  1890. 

“Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform,”  edited  by  William  P.  D.  Bliss,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York,  1908.  Contains  authoritative  articles  on 
child  labor  and  kindred  topics. 

Various  magazine  articles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned : 

“Outlook” : 

Vol.  84,  page  1013  (Dec.  22,  1906),  “Making  the  Working-Girl  a  Crafts- 
woman,”  by  E.  McCracken. 

Vol.  85,  page  360  (Feb.  16,  1907),  “The  Evil  of  Child  Labor,”  by  A.  J. 
McKelway. 

Vol.  89  (Aug.  1,  1908),  “English  Child  Life,”  by  Percy  Alden. 

“Charities  and  the  Commons” : 

Vol.  19  (Oct.  5,  1907),  “Industrial  Education  in  Massachusetts,”  by  P. 
H.  Hanus. 

“Industrial  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,”  by  C.  F.  Warner. 

“Public  School  and  the  Girl  Wage-Earner,”  by  Florence  M.  Marshall. 
“What  is  Ahead  for  the  Untrained  Child  in  Industry,”  by  S.  M.  Kings¬ 
bury. 

“Review  of  Reviews”:  Vol.  35,  page  590  (May,  1907),  “Public  Industrial 
Education,”  by  M.  W.  Hayes. 

“World’s  Work”:  Vol.  13,  page  8552  (February,  1908),  “Training  for  the 
Trades,”  by  A.  W.  Page. 

“American  Journal  of  Sociology”:  Vol.  14,  No.  1  (July,  1908),  “A  Study  of 
the  Early  History  of  Child  Labor  in  America,”  by  Edith  Abbott. 

“The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science” : 
Vol.  33,  No.  1  (January,  1909),  “Industrial  Education.”  (Twenty-three 
articles  on  varying  phases  of  the  subject.) 
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The  Voice  of  the  Church 
against  Child  Labor 


Suppose  that  the  churches  of  America  should  here 
and  now  unite  upon  a  great  crusade  against  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  child-labor.  Suppose  that  all  the  organized 
religious  bodies  in  this  great  land  should  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  proposition  that  “It  is  not  the  will 
of  the  Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish.”  Suppose  that  every  church  should  organize 
itself  into  a  sub-committee  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee — that  every  minister  should  make  himself  a 
representative  of  that  committee — that  every  individual 
member  of  every  church  should  become  a  contributing 
member  of  that  committee.  Suppose,  if  nothing  more, 
that,  on  the  special  child-labor  Sunday  of  each  year, 
every  pulpit  in  the  land  should  ring  with  denunciation 
of  this  great  evil  and  summon  its  people  to  the  fight 
against  it.  Suppose,  if  you  can,  such  a  united  crusade 
as  this  against  this  one  great  social  iniquity — and  how 
long,  think  you,  would  it  be  possible  for  cruel  parents 
and  greedy  employers  to  drive  little  boys  and  little 
girls  to  exhausting  daily  labor? 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES. 

The  Arena,  November,  1908. 


The  Federal  Church  Council,  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  December, 
1908,  representing  33  churches  and  nearly  18,000,000  communicants, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  “the  churches  stand  for 
the  abolition  of  child  labor.” 


NEW  YORK 
1908 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  MAY,  1908. 

Whereas,  The  evil  of  child  labor  has  become  prevalent  in  the  Southern 
States  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  The  known  results  of  the  child  labor  system  are  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  family,  the  promotion  of  illiteracy,  the  destruction  of  church  influ¬ 
ences  and  the  development  of  a  class  of  parents  who  reverse  the  dictum  of 
Scripture,  that  the  parents  should  lay  up  for  the  children  and  not  the  children 
for  the  parents. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  Christian  employers  and  Christian  parents  to 
obey  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  on  this  subject  and  to  strive  after  more 
effective  laws,  to  the  end  that  the  exploitation  of  childhood  within  our  borders 
shall  be  ended. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  HELD 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA, 

OCTOBER  2  TO  19,  1907. 

The  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  New  York  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  evil  of  Child  Labor  is  apparently  on  the  increase  in  this 
Christian  country,  and  it  is  known  that  the  employment  of  children  in  factories, 
mines  and  shops  reduces  wages  to  the  child  standard,  disintegrates  the  family, 
deprives  the  child  of  his  natural  rights  to  a  period  of  training  and  a  time  for 
play,  and  depreciates  the  human  stock;  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  the  profound  responsibility  of  the  Church  for  our 
ethical  as  well  as  our  spiritual  standards ; 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  employers  and  parents  to  use  example  and  influ¬ 
ence  toward  better  legislation  and  better  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  children,  to  the  end  that  the  exploitation  of  the  labor  of  children 
shall  become  impossible  in  this  Christian  country.  .  .  . 

Which  was  adopted. 


Resolutions 

adopted  at  a  conference  of  representative  clergymen  of  many  denominations 
held  in  New  York  City,  Tuesday,  May  15,  1906,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Whereas,  Child  labor  is  increasing  throughout  the  United  States,  notably 
in  those  States  where  agricultural  communities  are  passing  over  to  manu¬ 
facturing  conditions ;  is  becoming  a  serious  menace  to  the  health,  education 
and  welfare  of  future  generations  by  the  premature  exploitation  of  children; 
is  seizing  upon  the  best  American  stock,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
is  endangering  the  moral  character  of  large  sections  of  our  population;  and 

Whereas,  The  welfare  of  the  child  furnishes  a  basis  of  cordial  union 
among  people  of  diverse  standards  in  politics,  economic  doctrines  and  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs,  and  through  a  social  awakening  men  and  women  everywhere 
desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  childhood; 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  profound  responsibility  of  the  churches 
of  every  creed  for  our  ethical  as  well  as  spiritual  standards,  and  recommend 
to  the  national  governing  bodies  of  the  several  churches,  and  to  our  ministers, 
Churches  and  Sunday  schools,  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  child  labor 
by  suitable  meetings  and  addresses,  especially  in  connection  with  Children’s 
Day,  giving  the  people  the  necessary  information  for  dealing  with  it  prac¬ 
tically  in  their  homes  and  respective  neighborhoods. 

We  commend  the  impressive  work  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  allied  organizations  of  public-spirited  citizens  who  endeavor  to 
abolish  child  labor,  and  we  advise  our  churches,  and  especially  our  Sunday 
schools,  to  enroll  in  their  corporate  capacity  in  the  associate  membership  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  order  to  receive  its  publications  and 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  effects  of  this  notable  movement  in  moral 
reform. 


MINUTE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

MAY  7,  1906. 

Resolved  1,  That  the  Presbytery  commend  the  impressive  work  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  of  other  organizations  of  public-spirited  citizens  to  abolish  child 
labor. 

Resolved  2,  That  the  Presbytery  recommend  its  ministers,  churches  and 
Sunday  schools  to  take  up  the  question  of  child  labor  and  by  addresses  and  by 
suitable  meetings  especially  in  connection  with  Children’s  Day  to  discuss  this 
matter,  to  give  the  people  the  necessary  information  for  dealing  with  this 
question  practically,  in  their  homes  and  in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 
We  advise  our  churches  and  especially  the  Sunday  schools  to  enroll,  as  such, 
in  the  associate  membership  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  whose 
roll  of  associates  already  includes  Sunday  schools,  labor  unions,  women’s 
clubs,  and  various  societies,  and  in  this  way,  through  their  appointed  officers, 
receive  the  bulletins  and  papers  of  the  National  Committee,  which  give  the 
latest  information  concerning  this  noteworthy  movement  in  moral  reform. 
********* 

Resolved  5,  That  we  earnestly  pray  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  assembled  to  enact  a  law  to  establish  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Washington  a  National  Children’s  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  people,  the  legislative  and  executive  officers  in  our  several 
State  and  City  governments  the  necessary  authentic  and  official  information 
about  the  children  of  the  country  as  the  basis  for  wise  action  in  dealing  with 
the  evils  of  child  labor,  juvenile  crime,  illiteracy  and  illegitimacy.  We  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  as  much  to  assist  the  workers  in  this  field  and 
for  the  guidance  of  parents  and  teachers  as  it  now  does  so  efficiently  for  the 
farmer  and  industrial  classes  in  furnishing  the  results  of  the  latest  scientific 
investigations  concerning  soils,  seeds,  grains,  animal  industries,  the  propagation 
of  fish,  the  boll-weevil,  insects,  etc.  In  a  word,  we  desire  Congress  to 
recognize  in  the  most  extensive  way  within  its  constitutional  powers,  and  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  as  no  merely  State,  municipal  or  private  agency  can 
do,  the  supreme  importance  of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  physical  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  human  stock  of  our  nation. 


From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Applied  Christianity,  seventy- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Association  of  New  York  at 
Binghamton,  New  York,  1905: 

We  urge  upon  the  churches  the  duty  of  co-operating  wherever  possible 
with  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  its  affiliated  state  committees, 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  such  legislation  and  enforcement  of  laws  as  shall 
speedily  reduce  to  a  minimum  this  unwarranted  sacrifice  of  children  to  a 
short-sighted  and  wasteful  industrial  system,  and  shall  guarantee  to  all  our 
children  the  full  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  public  schools. 

We  recommend  that  some  Sunday  be  set  apart  in  each  of  our  churches 
for  the  consideration  of  child  labor  and  kindred  problems. 


From  resolutions  adopted  June,  1906,  by  the  Manhattan-Brooklyn  Con¬ 
ference  of  Congregational  Churches: 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  earnestly  approves  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  to  establish  a  National  Sunday,  on  which, 
at  one  service  at  least,  this  tremendous  cause  shall  be  presented  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  country;  and  further  this  Conference  recommends  to  all  the 
Churches  in  its  membership,  that  the  Church  officers  seek  to  establish  such  a 
day  as  soon  as  is  feasible,  and  also  by  other  means  develop  the  interest  and 
practical  support  of  all  true  Christians  in  the  National  movement  to  abolish 
an  evil  that  threatens  the  best  interests  of  the  family,  the  community,  and 
many  States  of  this  Republic. 


Letter  to  Clergymen  throughout  America 

New  York,  December  15,  1908. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir: 

We  join  with  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  asking  you  to  unite 
with  your  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  Child  Labor  Day,  Saturday, 
January  23d,  or  Sunday,  January  24th,  1909,  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
your  people  the  subject  of  child  labor.  This  evil,  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to 
constitute  a  menace  to  good  citizenship,  to  education  and  to  normal  industrial  life, 
places  upon  the  Church,  we  believe,  the  imperative  duty  to  work  against  its 
further  development. 

In  the  coming  winter  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  co-operation 
with  many  organizations  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children,  will  urge  before 
Congress  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau,  the  purpose  of  which 
shall  be  to  supply  the  people  of  our  country  with  authoritative  information  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life.  The  scope  of  this 
bureau,  as  summarized  by  the  Committee,  is  to  “investigate  questions  of  infant 
mortality,  the  birth  rate,  physical  degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
juvenile  courts,  desertion  and  illegitimacy,  employment,  dangerous  occupations, 
accidents  and  diseases  of  children  of  the  industrial  classes,  legislation  affecting 
children  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  such  other  facts  as  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  health,  efficiency,  character  and  training  of  children.”  In  our 
judgment,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  public  enterprise  so  obviously  com¬ 
mendable  receive  the  united  endorsement  of  the  religious  congregations  of  the 
country  on  this  special  day. 

We  hope  you  will  call  the  attention  of  your  church  to  the  work  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  urge  the  co-operation  of  your  members  in 
securing  a  higher  regard  for  the  children  of  your  community,  the  better  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  child  labor  laws  of  your  state,  and  in  behalf  of  such  other  measures 
as  may  increase  the  protection  and  enhance  the  opportunities  of  children  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Charles  F.  Aked,  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 

S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Central  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Sydney  Herbert  Cox,  Church  of  the  Evangel,  Congregational,  Brooklyn. 

John  Bancroft  Devins,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Observer. 

Howard  Duffield,  Old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

George  P.  Eckman,  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 

Percy  Sticicney  Grant,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York. 

David  H.  Greer,  Bishop,  Episcopal  Diocese,  New  York. 

Rudolph  Grossman,  Temple  Rodeph  Shalom,  New  York. 

Frank  Oliver  Hall,  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  New  York. 

Maurice  H.  Harris,  Temple  Israel,  New  York. 

Newell  Dwight  FIillis,  Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn. 

John  Haynes  Holmes,  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York. 

Frederick  Lynch,  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  New  York. 

Wallace  MacMullen,  Madison  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York. 

D.  J.  McMahon,  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  New  York. 

H.  Pereira  Mendes,  Shearith  Israel,  New  York. 

Henry  Mottet,  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York. 

P.  F.  O’Hare,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

John  P.  Peters,  St.  Michael’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  New  York. 

J.  Herman  Randall.  Mt.  Morris  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 

E.  B.  Sanford,  General  Secretary,  National  Federation  of  Churches  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Workers. 

Samuel  Schulman,  Temple  Beth-El,  New  York. 

Joseph  Silverman,  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York. 

Thomas  R.  Slicer,  All  Souls’  Unitarian  Church,  New  York. 

Leighton  Williams,  Amity  Baptist  Church.  New  York. 

Stephen  S.  Wise,  Free  Synagogue,  New  York. 
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Scripture  Readings  for  Child  Labor  Day 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

Isaiah  XI.  6-9. 

Verse  6 — “The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion 
and  the  fatling  together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 

Verse  7 — “And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed;  their  young  ones 
shall  lie  down  together;  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like 
the  ox.” 

Verse  8 — “And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp, 
and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice’ 
den.” 

Verse  9 — “They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain; 

for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.” 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Zechariah  VIII,  3  and  5. 

Verse  3 — “Thus  saith  the  Lord — I  am  returned  unto  Zion  and  will 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem:  and  Jerusalem  shall  be 
called  a  city  of  truth;  and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  holy  mountain.” 

Verse  5 — “And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls 
playing  in  the  streets  thereof.” 


THE  INFAMY  OF  HEROD. 


Matthew  II.  13,  16,  19,  20. 

Verse  13 — “And  when  they  were  departed,  behold,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying  arise,  and 


take  the  young  child  and  his  mother  and  flee  into  Egypt, 
and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee  word:  for  Herod  will 
seek  the  young  child  to  destroy  him.” 

Verse  16 — “Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  he  was  mocked  of  the  wise 
men,  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem  and  in  all  the  coasts 
thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under,  according  to  the 
time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men.” 

Verse  19 — “But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt  ” 

Verse  20 — “Saying — Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother, 
and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel;  for  they  are  dead  who 
sought  the  young  child’s  life.” 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  KINGDOM. 


Matthew  XVIII.  1-14. 

Verse  1 — “At  the  same  time  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying, 
Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven?” 

Verse  2 — “And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  Him,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them  ” 

Verse  3 — “And  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

Verse  4 — “Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

Verse  5 — “And  whoso  receiveth  one  such  little  child  in  my  name, 
receiveth  me.” 

Verse  6 — “But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  be¬ 
lieve  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea.” 

Verse  10 — “Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones; 

for  I  say  unto  you  that  in  Heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.” 

Verse  14 — “Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.” 


A  HYMN  FOR  CHILD  LABOR  SUNDAY. 
(Tune  “Noel.”) 

Dedicated  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


O  God,  whose  justice  is  a  rod 
That  smites  our  human  greed, 
Whose  mercy  is  a  healing  balm 

For  hearts  that  break  and  bleed; 
We  cry  to  thee,  O  Lord,  fo'r  strength 
To  right  the  wrongs  of  earth, 

To  lift  the  yokes,  to  break  the  bonds, 
That  make  a  curse  of  birth. 


We  pray  for  all  thy  little  ones, 

Who  toil  in  mine  and  mill, 

Whose  bitter  cries  of  agony 

No  clanking  wheels  can  still; 

Whose  eyes  peer  blind  in  rooms  of  night, 
By  sunlight  rays  unlit; 

Who  choke  and  sob  in  poisoned  dust 
Of  factory  and  pit. 


O  Father,  are  these  children  thine, 

All  bent  and  scarred  and  maimed, 
With  little  hands  all  gnarled  and  torn, 
With  feet  all  bruised  and  lamed; 
With  lips  that  never  frame  a  smile, 

With  cheeks  seared  deep  with  pain, 
With  eyes  bedimmed  and  swollen  red 
By  tears  that  fall  like  rain? 


These  little  ones,  our  Father,  thine — 
Who  never  play  and  sing, 

Who  ne’er  with  shouts  of  gladsome  mirth 
Make  woods  and  pastures  ring; 

Who  know  all  manhood’s  toil  and  grief, 
Ere  manhood’s  strength  is  won, 
Who  taste  the  bitterness  of  life, 

When  life  is  scarce  begun? 


O  Lord,  lay  bare  thy  mighty  arm, 

Unloose  thy  vengeance’  flood 
Smite  with  thy  wrath  the  lustful  greed 
That  feeds  on  children’s  blood; 

And  in  thy  mercy,  from  their  bonds 
These  little  ones  release, 

And  give  them  air  and  sun  and  play, 

And  love  and  joy  and  peace. 

— John  Haynes  Holmes. 


Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City, 
Sunday,  February  9,  1908. 


THE  NATIONAL 
CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


CALLS  UPON  THE 

iHcmbera  of  Jtje  (Eljurrfyea  ut  Ammra 

TO  CO-OPERATE  IN  SOLVING  THE 

PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  LABOR 

THE  PROBLEM  IS  YOURS,  NOT  OURS.  WE 
SEEK  ONLY  TO  BE  YOUR  REPRESENTATIVES 


No  other  organization  of  national  scope  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  elimination  of  this  Child  Labor  Evil. 

We  have  27  State  and  Local  Committees  and  in  four 
years  have  helped  secure  better  legislation  in  34  States. 

We  are  co-operating  with  Officials  and  Educators  to 
save  the  American  child  from  premature  toil  and  secure  for 
him  the  benefits  of  an  education. 

We  send  to  our  members  the  latest  and  most  reliable 
information  on  Child  Labor. 


Associate  Membership 

Sustaining 

Guarantor 


$2.00  or  over 
$25.00 
$100.00 


Remittances  may  be  sent  to  V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer, 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street, 
New  York  City. 


New  York,  1909. 
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Child  Labor  in  Indiana 
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Boy  Sweeper  in  an  Indiana  Cotton  Mill. 

Notice  Lint  on  Clothing. 


E.  N.  CLOPPER 

SECRETARY  FOR  OHIO  VALLEY  STATES 

National  Child  labor  committee 


CHILD  LABOR  IN  INDIANA 


By  E.  N.  Clopper. 

Secretary  for  Ohio  Valley  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


There  are  75  different  industries  in  Indiana  that  employ  child  labor ; 
the  establishments  employing  this  class  of  labor  most  extensively  are 
the  furniture,  glass,  carriage,  box,  glove,  tobacco,  match,  basket,  clothing, 
candy,  toy  and  sewing-machine  cabinet  factories;  the  lumber,  paper,  tin¬ 
plate,  cotton,  woolen  and  knitting  mills ;  and  tool  works,  canneries,  laun¬ 
dries,  foundries,  mines,  stores,  printing  offices,  packing  houses,  enamel 
works,  telegraph  offices  and  bootblack  stands. 

The  principal  defects  of  the  present  law  in  Indiana  regulating  the 
employment  of  children  are : 

(1)  The  application  of  the  minimum  age  limit  of  fourteen  years  to  only 
a  few  kinds  of  establishments ;  other  places,  such  as  hotels,  apartment  houses, 
bowling  alleys,  theatres,  bootblack  stands,  telegraph  offices  and  business  offices 
practically  being  authorized  to  employ  children  of  any  age. 

(2)  Boys  of  any  age  are  allowed  under  the  law  to  work  at  night  in  any 
establishment  other  than  the  ten  kinds  specified  in  which  boys  fourteen 
years  or  over  can  be  legally  employed  at  night ;  and  girls  are  allowed  to  work 
at  night  in  any  establishment  other  than  a  factory,  in  which  place  they  may 
work  until  10  P.  M. 

(3)  The  long  hours  for  children ;  boys  under  sixteen  years  and  girls 
under  eighteen  years  being  allowed  to  work  ten  hours  daily  and  sixty  hours 
weekly  in  factories,  stores,  laundries,  bakeries,  renovating  works,  printing 
offices,  mills,  workshops,  mines  and  quarries,  while  in  establishments  other 
than  these  there  is  no  limit  as  to  work  hours. 

(4)  The  inadequate  proof  of  age  of  working  children,  merely  the  affi¬ 
davit  of  parent  or  guardian  as  to  the  age  of  a  child  being  required  of  a  boy 
or  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  employed  in  any  one  of  the  ten 
kinds  of  establishments  mentioned.  In  this  connection  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  fourteen  of  our  chief  manufacturing  states  have  learned 
through  experience  that  a  parent’s  affidavit  purporting  to  set  forth  the  age 
of  a  child  is  useless,  so  these  states  now  require  documentary  evidence  as  to 
age,  and  through  the  practical  operation  of  such  laws  it  has  been  proven  that 
documentary  evidence  can  be  found,  even  in  communities  having  a  large 
foreign  population. 
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(5)  The  various  dangerous  occupations  in  which  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  should  not  be  employed  are  not  specified  in  the  law.  The  statute 
provides  that  boys  under  sixteen  years '  and  girls  under  eighteen  years  shall 
not  clean  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion,  nor  shall  any  one  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  operate  an  elevator.  An  elevator  is  consequently  the  only  kind 
of  dangerous  machinery  which  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  not 
allowed  to  tend.  This  defect  in  the  law  should  be  corrected  by  having  all 
those  occupations  which  involve  danger  clearly  specified. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Inspection  in  Indiana  issued  on 
September  30,  1907,  shows  that  in  the  eleven  months  preceding  that 
date  there  was  reported  to  the  Department  930  cases  of  injuries  to 
adults  out  of  a  total  of  177,762  employed,  and  35  cases  of  injuries  to 
boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age  out  of  4,221  employed.  In 
reading  this  report,  one  finds  among  the  list  of  injuries  to  employees 
many  instances  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  had  fingers 
cut  off  by  circular  saws,  and  by  that  machine  with  the  very  significant 
name  of  “the  double  cut-off  saw.”  One  lad  of  fourteen  years  was  in¬ 
jured  because  he  had  been  “playing  with  a  companion;”  another  had 
his  hand  crushed  because  he  had  been  “fooling  with  a  trip  hammer.” 

A  study  of  these  figures  reveals  a  serious  situation  and  illustrates 
very  simply  and  very  clearly  the  desirability  of  prohibiting  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  from  tending  dangerous  machines.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  the  injuries  to  children  reported  were 
caused  by  machinery,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  machinery  was 
unguarded. 

The  figures  show  that  more  children  are  injured  in  proportion  to 
the  number  employed  than  is  the  case  with  the  adult  employees.  One- 

half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  women  employed  were  injured, 
while  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  children  sustained  injuries.  This 
fact  alone  should  be  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  specifying  in  the 
law  all  the  various  dangerous  occupations  in  which  children  under  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  should  be  prohibited  from  engaging. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  industries  in  which  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  should  not  be  permitted  to  work.  Six  states  of  the  Union  prohibit 
anyone  under  this  age  from  being  employed  in  mines,  while  in  Indiana 
the  age  limit  is  still  fourteen  years.  Indiana  ranks  sixth  among  the  28 
coal-producing  states  and  territories  of  this  country;  her  production  in 
1907  amounted  to  nearly  14,000,000  tons,  the  value  being  a  little  over 
$15,000,000.  The  state  ranks  sixth  in  the  country  also  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  mining,  the  death  rate  for  the  year  1907 
being  2.52  per  1000  employees,  53  employees  having  been  killed  and  451 
injured. 


Gas,  dust  and  powder  explosions  caused  the  death  of  20  employees, 
while  16  were  killed  by  falls  of  roof  and  coal;  the  deaths  of  17  were 
due  to  various  other  causes.  It  is  important  to  consider  that  while  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  state  has  varied  but  little 
during  the  past  several  years,  the  number  of  fatalities  in  this  industry 
during  1907  was  larger  than  for  any  year  since  1896,  with  the  single 
exception  of  1903,  during  which  year  55  lives  were  lost.  In  view  of 
these  conditions  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  age  limit  for  employment 
in  coal  mines  should  be  raised  to  sixteen  years. 


[Photo  by  Lewis  W.  Hine.] 

Midnight  in  an  Indiana  Glass  Factory. 

The  State  Allows  Fourteen-year-old  Boys  to  Work  All  Night. 


Indiana  lies  in  the  glass  manufacturing  zone  which  extends  from 
Illinois  on  the  west  to  New  Jersey  on  the  east.  This  industry  comprises 
a  total  of  58  factories  in  this  state,  most  of  these  being  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  bottles  and  table-ware  and  employing  child  labor  quite 
extensively. 

The  employees  in  glass  factories  usually  work  six  days  during  one 
week  and  five  nights  the  following  week,  there  being  two  shifts  which 
alternate  every  week;  the  hours  for  the  day  shift  are  from  7  A.  M.  to 
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5  P.  M.,  with  one  hour  at  noon  for  lunch,  while  the  night  shift  begins 
work  usually  at  5.15  P-  M.  and  quits  at  3  A.  M.  The  boys  employed 
on  these  alternating  shifts  are  subject  to  the  weekly  change  and  under 
the  present  law  of  the  state  children  as  young  as  fourteen  years  of  age 
may  work  under  these  conditions. 

Twenty-one  states  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  at  night,  some  states  including  all  gainful  occupations 
while  others  specify  certain  establishments.  In  many  instances  it  has 
been  found  that  boys  who  work  in  these  factories  live  several  miles 
distant  and  during  the  week  in  which  they  are  employed  at  night  they 
have  to  linger  about  the  station  or  the  streets  of  the  town,  from  3  in 
the  morning  until  the  first  car  leaves  at  6  o’clock. 

The  boys  are  employed  to  do  very  simple  tasks  and  according  to  the 
work  they  perform,  are  known  as  “carrying-in,”  “cracker-off,”  “snapping- 
up”  or  “holding  mold”  boys.  They  are  paid  usually  about  one  dollar  a 
day.  In  the  blowing  room  of  a  glass  factory  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  fifteen  small  boys  were  counted.  This  plant  was  surrounded  by 
a  high  fence  with  barbed  wire  on  top,  a  feature  which  was  noticed  in 
connection  with  a  glass  works  in  another  town.  W  hen  asked  about  the 
purpose  of  this  fence,  a  manager  said,  “Boys  will  be  boys.  When  they 
get  tired  they  are  apt  to  run  off,  especially  at  night.  We  keep  a  watch¬ 
man  with  a  big  bulldog  so  the  boys  are  not  likely  to  sneak.  Of  couise, 
the  watchman  keeps  tramps  out,  too.” 

The  foreman  in  a  glass  factory  at  Marion  replied,  in  answer  to  the 
same,  question,  “The  fence  is  to  keep  people  out.  If  a  boy  wants  to 
get  away,  a  fence  25  feet  high  ain’t  a-goin’  to  stop  him !  An  employee 
of  a  glass  factory  in  Muncie  declared  that  during  the  school  vacation 
period  the  company  for  which  he  worked  employed  boys  of  nine  and 
ten  years  of  age.  The  manager  of  this  factory  said  that  tthe  company 
had  just  spent  several  hundred  dollars  to  keep  people  out  of  their  plant 
and  that  they  did  not  allow  visitors  on  account  of  having  secret  processes. 

In  conversation  with  the  manager  of  another  factory,  this  man 
declared,  in  referring  to  his  employees,  “Oh,  these  people  are  brutes!” 
Naturally  the  welfare  of  his  employees  could  not  concern  him  much,  and 
the  boys  who  work  for  him  get  little,  if  any  consideration. 

From  a  small  boy  who  works  in  a  glass  factory  during  the  school 
vacation,  it  was  learned  that  a  number  of  boys,  all  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  work  regularly  in  the  glass  factories  of  Marion  during  part  of 
the  night  and  attend  school  during  the  day.  This  statement  was  inves¬ 
tigated  and  corroborated  by  the  teachers  and  principals  in  the  public 
schools.  One  of  the  teachers  collected  into  a  group  several  boys  who 
work  at  night  and  go  to  school  in  the  daytime.  They  begin  work  in 
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the  factory  at  6  P.  M.  and  quit  at  about  n  o'clock.  One  of  these  boys 
said  that  his  parents  made  him  work.  Not  one  of  them  was  an  orphan, 
although  the  fathers  of  two  had  deserted  their  families.  At  another 
public  school  it  was  learned  that  other  boys  also  attended  school  during 
the  day  and  worked  in  the  glass  factories  at  night. 

All  these  boys  had  armed  themselves  with  affidavits  stating  that 
they  were  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  but  the  school  records  clearly 
showed  them  to  be  under  the  legal  age  limit.  The  truant  officer  in  that 
district  said  that  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  he  himself  were  always 
guided  by  the  school  records  rather  than  by  the  affidavits  of  parents, 
because  they  had  found  that  these  affidavits  were  false  in  so  many  cases 


[Photo  by  Lewis  W.  Hine.] 

Making  Baskets  in  an  Indiana  Factory. 


that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  them.  This  same  officer  said  that 
parents  sometimes  would  bring  the  family  Bible  in  an  effort  to  prove  by 
its  record  of  births  that  a  child  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  Book 
plainly  showing  that  the  entry  had  been  erased  and  altered !  One  of  the 
public  school  principals  in  Marion  furnished  a  list  of  fourteen  boys  who 
were  working  at  night  and  going  to  school  in  the  daytime.  These  lads 
are  employed  for  one  trick  lasting  four  and  a  half  hours,  on  four  nights 
of  the  week,  but  on  Friday  night  they  work  during  two  tricks  until 


three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  school  is  not  in  session  on 
Saturday  and  they  can  sleep  late  in  the  day. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  deterioration  which  is  almost  sure  to  be 
the  penalty  paid  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  children  who  work  at  night, 
it  is  well  to  consider  what  the  manager  of  one  of  the  glass  factories  in 
Indiana  recently  said — “I  do  not  deplore  anything  in  our  factory  so  much 
as  the  conditions  with  respect  to  morals  and  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  this  part  of  our  work.” 

During  the  past  decade  the  glass  industry  has  been  rapidly  under¬ 
going  a  change  from  a  hand-operated  to  a  mechanical  business.  Fruit 
jars,  plate  glass  and  window  glass  are  now  manufactured  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  machinery  while  in  the  bottle  industry  various  machines  have 
been  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  boy  labor.  The  “National  Glass 
Budget”  of  November  25,  1905,  says,  “The  introduction  of  automatic 
devices  has  changed  the  modern  factory  requirements  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  glass  factory  which  to-day  requires  the  work  of  the  small  boy 
is  operated  in  the  crudest,  most  primitive,  most  expensive  and  antiquated 
manner.” 

A  glass  factory  at  Muncie  uses  automatic  blowing  machines  and  a 
mechanical  carrying-in  device,  thus  doing  away  with  gatherers,  blowers, 
carrying-in  boys  and  lehr  men.  A  machine  to  take  the  place  of  “snapping- 
up”  boys  has  been  invented,  and  the  inventor  claims  that  if  adopted  by 
a  certain  company,  it  would  save  it  $75,000  a  year.  A  certain  carry¬ 
ing-in  machine  has  packed  220  dozen  quart  jars  in  one  day  where  for¬ 
merly  180  dozen  was  a  big  day’s  work.  It  is  also  claimed  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  does  not  chip  or  break  bottles  or  allow  them  to  become  stuck 
together  or  to  have  their  necks  bent,  as  is  often  the  case  when  boys  are 
employed  to  carry-in,  and  that  with  the  machine  but  two  boys  are  needed 
where  formerly  fifteen  had  to  be  employed. 

Many  young  boys  are  employed  in  the  lumber  and  planing  mills  of 
the  state.  In  Evansville  a  number  of  young  boys  were  noticed  taking 
blocks  and  boards  from  the  saws  and  planers  and  piling  them  up  on 
carts  which  they  wheeled  away.  In  one  mill  ten  boys  were  noticed  who 
were  plainly  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  small  boys  were  taking 
away  the  partly  finished  wood  from  the  planers  and  saws,  and  cart¬ 
ing  it  away.  In  another  mill  five  small  boys  were  found.  Others  in 
different  factories  were  noticed.  Some  of  these  boys  push  boards  against 
circular  saws,  which  are  not  guarded.  The  frame  one  boy  was  push¬ 
ing  against  the  saw  stuck  at  times,  and  he  would  impatiently  give  it  a  hard 
shove.  A  slight  slip,  which  might  easily  occur,  would  have  pushed  both 
hands  with  full  force  into  the  naked  circular  saws,  and  the  boy  would 
have  been  crippled  for  life,  as  has  happened  in  many  instances  under 
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such  circumstances.  The  rollers  of  the  planer,  the  different  saws,  and 
the  unprotected  belts  all  menace  the  adults  and  especially  are  they  dan¬ 
gerous  to  young  boys.  A  grocer  in  Evansville  said  there  were  a  dozen 
small  boys  in  his  vicinity  who  had  been  crippled  in  one  way  or  another 
in  these  mills.  “Every  little  while  someone  is  hurt.  Last  week  a  boy 
had  a  hand  entirely  taken  off.  You  can’t  keep  them  boys  away  from  the 
factory.  They  are  crazy  to  go  to  work  and  the  parents  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing.  I  went  to  work  when  I  was  a  kid,  but  you  bet  my  children  don't 
do  that  way — they  get  some  schoolin’  first !” 

In  a  planing  mill  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  many  boys  appar- 


[Photo  by  Lewis  W.  Hine.] 

Little  Boys  Help  to  Make  Indiana  Brooms. 


ently  under  fourteen  years  were  noticed,  most  of  them  tending  machines. 
This  place  is  far  from  being  suitable  for  boys  under  sixteen,  much  less 
for  those  under  fourteen.  There  are  planing  machines,  tenoneis,  ciicu- 
lar  saws,  band  saws  and  other  dangerous  machinery  in  this  place.  Over 
a  dozen  boys  who  looked  to  be  under  fourteen  years  had  affidavits  filed 
in  the  office,  as  the  employers  of  labor  in  that  district  are  well  informed 
about  the  law  and  think  they  are  obeying  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  obeying  merely  the  letter  of  the  law  and  give  no  heed  to  its  spirit. 

In  part  of  a  "broom  factory  about  a  dozen  boys  were  counted  who 
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•seemed  to  be  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  two  or  three  girls  also. 
These  boys  and  girls  prepare  the  brooms  for  shipment,  paste  labels  on 
them  and  help  the  operators  of  the  machines.  The  smaller  boys  wait  on 
the  larger  ones  by  taking  away  the  finished  brooms  and  bringing  them 
fresh  material. 

The  basket  factories  also  employ  a  good  deal  of  child  labor,  and 
although  at  the  time  certain  establishments  in  this  industry  were  visited, 
business  was  slack,  nevertheless,  a  dozen  boys  and  some  girls  apparently 
under  fourteen  years  were  found  at  one  place.  An  employee  said  that 
in  the  busy  season  many  more  young  boys  are  employed.  Men,  women, 
boys  and  girls  work  together,  and  in  this  kind  of  work  the  employees 
have  to  hurry  all  the  time. 

There  are  not  many  cotton  mills  in  the  state,  consequently  this 
industry  does  not  make  a  heavy  draft  upon  child  labor,  but  there  are 
a  few  young  children  ranging  in  age  from  ten  years  up  employed  in  such 
establishments.  These  little  employees  sprinkle  and  sweep  the  floors 
and  cart  away  the  bobbins  full  of  thread.  Several  girls  fourteen  years 
of  age,  or  under,  were  noticed  at  the  spindles.  A  cotton  mill  is  no  place 
for  young  children  to  work  in — the  noise  is  deafening  and  the  lint  in 
the  air  must,  in  all  probability,  affect  their  lungs. 

A  report  made  in  1907  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  re¬ 
ferring  to  cotton  mills,  states,  “A  weave  room  with  poor  light,  unneces¬ 
sarily  high  temperature,  some  dust  and  an  excess  of  moisture,  is  not, 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  a  desirable  room  to  work  in — neither  is 
a  spinning  room  with  considerable  dust  flying,  together  with  excessive 
heat  and  undue  moisture.”  The  floors  are  so  slippery  from  the  sprink¬ 
ling  with  oil  and  water  and  from  the  polishing  by  many  feet,  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  a  visitor  can  keep  his  balance.  It  seems  that  it 
would  be  easy  for  anyone  to  slip  and  fall  against  those  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  spindles,  wheels,  cogs  and  belts,  and  be  injured — perhaps  killed. 

At  iron  and  steel  foundries  in  two  different  towns  of  the  state,  a 
few  boys  surely  under  fourteen  were  noticed,  and  some  girls  apparently 
not  more,  at  most,  than  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Someone  has  said,  “Overseers  are  emphatic  in  testifying  to  the 
greater  ease  with  which  juvenile  workers  who  have  had  school  advan¬ 
tages  can  be  managed  than  those  accustomed  only  to  resort  to  brute 
force.  A  child  who  has  not  been  taught  to  obey  readily  will  never  be 
taught  to  command  readily — either  himself  or  others.”  Ruskin  says, 
“The  gist  of  the  whole  business  is  that  men  and  their  property  must 
both  be  produced  together,  not  one  at  the  cost  of  the  other.” 

In  view  of  the  effects  of  premature  labor  upon  children,  the  need 
of  appropriate  education  is  strikingly  apparent.  By  “appropriate  edu- 


cation”  is  meant  such  training  as  will  equip  boys  and  girls  to  lead  lives 
of  usefulness.  This  involves  some  alteration  in  the  course  of  study  at 
present  almost  universally  followed  in  American  public  schools,  and 
contemplates  the  providing  of  industrial  training  along  with  instruction 
in  certain  essential  studies,  for  that  great  majority  of  childien  who  can 
never  be  other  than  plain  workmen  all  their  lives.  We  must  offer  to 
these  children,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  school,  such  practical 
training  as  will  fit  them  for  the  demands  of  American  citizenship  and 
the  requirements  of  industrial  efficiency. 


[Photo  by  Lewis  W.  Hine.] 

Indiana  Allows  Young  Boys  to  Tend  Dangerous  Machinery. 

New  York  enacted  a  state  law  in  May,  1908,  providing  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  cities  and  in  union  free  school  districts,  of  general  industrial 
schools  for  pupils  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  completed  a  certain 
amount  of  elementary  work,  and  providing  also  for  the  establishment 
of  trade  schools  for  pupils  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  completed 
the  elementary  course  or  a  course  in  the  general  industrial  schools.  If 
Indiana  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having  good  schools,  it 
must  adapt  its  system  to  the  needs  of  the  great  majority  of  children  as  well 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  few  who  are  able  to  attend  high  school,  and  it  must 
make  of  the  public  school  a  place  for  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  really 


useful.  Then  the  compulsory  education  laws  will  mean  something  to  the 
parents  of  our  future  workmen  and  they  will  finally  realize  that  during 
the  period  of  childhood  the  school  is  a  better  training  ground  than  the 
factory  or  the  street.  The  need  of  such  change  in  the  regular  course 
of  study  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  Indianapolis  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boys,  fourteen  years  old,  who  are  out  of  school  but  not  em¬ 
ployed.  Most  children  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  but  not  all  of  them  go  to  work.  In  Indianapolis,  colored 
children  especially  leave  the  school  and  enter  into  idleness  as  soon  as 
they  have  passed  the  compulsory  period.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
really  due  to  the  failure  of  the  state  to  provide  proper  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  for  these  children — instruction  that  will  make  the  school 
attractive  for  them  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  each  one  for  some 
definite  work  to  be  taken  up  at  a  later  period  as  a  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood. 

Indiana  has  been  resting  too  long  on  her  reputation  for  past  ac¬ 
complishments.  Other  progressive  states  are  leading  her  in  the  matter 
of  affording  protection  to  children  and  in  adapting  their  public  school 
systems  to  the  needs  of  their  future  workmen.  Indiana,  too,  must  join 
in  this  onward  march  and  respond  to  the  demands  of  enlightened  human¬ 
ity  and  modern  industrialism. 
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INDIANA’S  POSITION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CHILD- 
LABOR  RESTRICTION. 

The  deficiencies  of  Indiana’s  law  relating  to  the  employment  of 
children,  are  set  forth  below  in  a  comparison  made  with  the  child  labor 
laws  of  other  states  in  the  Union  and  especially  with  those  of  the  four 
states  surrounding  Indiana,  namely  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  All  these  states  have  certain  provisions  in  their  statutes  which 


[Photo  by  Lewis  W.  Hine.] 

Young  Boy  in  an  Indiana  Planing  Mill. 
He  Works  About  a  Dangerous  Machine. 


are  either  lacking  in  the  Indiana  law  or  are  in  advance  of  its  correspon- 
ing  provision. 

AGE  LIMIT. 

Illinois,  Montana,  New  York,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  fix  sixteen  years  as  the  age 
limit  under’ which  no  child  shall  be  employed  in  mines;  Pennsylvania  fixes  the  same 
age  limit  for  employment  inside  anthracite  mines;  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin  fix  the  same  limit  for  employment  in  certain  other  specified 
dangerous  occupations ;  Massachusetts  fixes  eighteen  years  as  the  age  limit  for 
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employment  in  the  manufacture  of  acids;  South  Dakota  fixes  fifteen  years  as  the 
age  limit  for  employment  in  mines  and  in  eight  other  specified  kinds  of  work; 
fourteen  states  fix  fourteen  years  as  the  age  limit  for  employment  in  mines,  and 
eighteen  states  for  employment  in  factories  for  all  seasons  of  the  year;  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  ten  other  states  fix  the  same  limit  for  employment  in 
messenger  service. 

Indiana  s  law  on  child  labor  requires  that  no  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  mill,  store,  mine,  quarry,  laundry,  renovating 
works,  bakery,  printing  office  or  workshop.  There  is  no  age  limit  for  messenger 
service.  Any  one  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  is  forbidden  to  operate  an 
elevator  of  any  kind.  Boys  under  sixteen  years  and  girls  under  eighteen  years  are 
forbidden  to  clean  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion,  but  they  may  be  employed  to 
tend  machinery,  however  dangerous.  There  is  no  law  in  Indiana  prohibiting  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  any  age,  in  offices,  theatres,  apartment  houses  or  street  trades. 

NIGHT  WORK, 

Massachusetts  prohibits  night  work  for  minors  under  eighteen  years  in  textile 
mills;  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Idaho  and  California  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  sixteen  in  all  gainful  occupations ;  Ohio  for  boys  under  sixteen  and  girls 
under  eighteen;  New  York  and  many  other  states  prohibit  night  work  for  children 
under  sixteen  years  in  specified  kinds  of  employment.  In  New  York  the  closing 
hour  in  factories  is  5  P.  M. ;  in  Ohio  the  closing  hour  at  night  for  boys  under 
sixteen  and  girls  under  eighteen  in  all  establishments  is  6  o’clock ;  in  Kentucky  it  is 
7  o  clock ;  other  states  fix  one  or  the  other  of  these  hours  for  closing. 

Indiana  allows  night  work  for  everybody,  with  the  sole  exception  of  females 
in  factories  only,  and  even  they  are  allowed  to  work  until  10  P.  M. 

HOURS  OP  LAROR. 

Ohio  limits  work  hours  to  eight,  daily,  for  boys  under  sixteen  and  girls  under 
eighteen  in  ten  specified  and  all  other  establishments,  and  in  the  distribution  or 
transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages ;  Illinois  and  Nebraska  fix  eight  hours  as 
the  daily  limit  for  children  under  sixteen  years  in  all  gainful  occupations,  and  other 
states,  in  certain  specified  kinds  of  employment;  California  limits  work  hours  to 
nine  daily  for  children  under  eighteen  years  in  all  occupations,  and  four  other  states 
for  children  under  sixteen  years. 

Indiana  limits  to  ten  the  daily  work  hours  of  boys  under  sixteen  and  girls  under 
eighteen  years  employed  in  factories,  stores,  laundries,  mills,  workshops,  bakeries, 
mines,  quarries,  renovating  works  and  printing  offices,  but  there  is  no  closing  time 
fixed,  except  for  girls  employed  in  factories,  and  for  them  the  closing  hour  is  10 
P.  M.  1  his  law  does  not  apply  to  hotels,  bowling  alleys,  messenger  service,  boot- 
black  stands,  theatres,  business  offices,  etc.,  consequently  children  may  be  employed 
in  these  establishments  for  any  number  of  hours  daily. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

Michigan,  Kentucky  and  seven  other  states  require  children  under  sixteen  years 
to  complete  a  specified  curriculum  and  to  present  their  school  records,  signed  by 
school  authorities,  before  they  can  be  legally  employed.  In  Ohio  and  two  other  states 
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children  under  sixteen  years  must  give  satisfactory  proof  of  having  completed 
specified  studies;  in  Washington  the  same  requirement  is  made  of  children  under 
fifteen  years. 

Indiana  merely  forbids  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  are  not 
blind,  to  be  employed  in  the  ten  kinds  of  establishments  mentioned,  unless  they  can 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  but  this  law  does  not  apply 
during  the  vacation  period  of  the  public  schools.  The  law  demands  no  proof  of 
such  educational  qualification. 


[Photo  by  Lewis  W.  Hine.] 

An  Indianapolis  Messenger  Boy  at  ii  P.  M. 
No  Age  Limit  for  this  Work  in  Indiana. 


PROOF  OF  AGE. 

Nineteen  states  require  documentary  proof  of  age  of  working  children  under 
sixteen  years. 

Indiana  requires  of  children  employed  in  the  ten  kinds  of  establishments 
mentioned  merely  an  affidavit  of  parent  or  guardian,  stating  age,  date  and  place 
of  birth. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW. 

Ohio  has  34  factory  inspectors,  including  8  women;  New  York  has  62  labor 
inspectors,  including  10  women;  Pennsylvania,  40  factory  inspectors,  including  5 
women;  Illinois  has  20,  including  7  women;  Michigan,  16,  including  4  women; 
other  states  have  varying  numbers  of  such  officials. 

Indiana  has  six  factory  inspectors,  not  one  of  whom  is  a  woman. 


PENALTIES. 


Illinois,  Ohio  and  eighteen  other  states  fix  penalties  for  an  employer  for  employ¬ 
ing  a  child  illegally  during  school  hours. 

Indiana  fixes  none. 

Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan  and  twenty-one  other  states  fix  penalties  for  a 
parent  for  allowing  a  child  to  be  employed  under  age  or  over  time. 

Indiana  fixes  none. 


Pamphlet  No.  92 
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INCORPORATED 
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Child  Labor  in  the  Carolinas 

ACCOUNT  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  MADE  IN  THE  COTTON  MILLS  OF  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  BY  REV.  A.  E.  SEDDON,  A.  H.  ULM  AND 
LEWIS  W.  HINE,  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
OFFICE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 


DOFFER  OF  THE  MELLVILLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  CIIERRYVIULE,  N.  C. 
Says  he  has  worked  two  years.  One  of  the  many  below  the  legal  age. 


A.  J.  McKELWAY 

SECRETARY  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 


No.  1—  NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  AT  ATHERTON  MILES,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Hine  was  refused  permission  to  photograph  children  in  the  mill.  These  doff’er  boys  were  photo¬ 
graphed  at  the  noon  hour. 


No.  2.— HIGH  SHOALS. 

Mill  running  at  eight  p  m.  Mr.  Hine  was  forbidden  to  photograph  children.  This  mill  and  one 
at  Atherton,  where  also  photographing  was  forbidden,  are  under  the  management 
of  D.  A.  I ompkins,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
“National  Child  Labor  Commission.” 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Lewis  W.  Hine,  already  well  known  by  his  photographs  of  social 
conditions  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  was  employed  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  to  investigate  child  labor  conditions  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  to  record  the  results  with  his  camera.  Accordingly, 
in  November,  1908,  he  went  to  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  the  center  of 
the  cotton  mill  region  of  the  South.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the  cotton 
spindles  and  looms  of  the  South  are  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Charlotte. 
Mr.  Hine  visited  19  mill  villages  and  investigated  17  mills,  taking  230 
photographs  of  the  conditions  he  discovered.  In  only  two  mills,  the  one  at 
High  Shoals,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Atherton  mill  at  Charlotte,  was  Mr. 
Hine  forbidden  by  the  mill  management  to  take  any  photographs  of  the 
children,  but  as  both  of  these  mills  are  under  the  same  management,  the 
condition  at  High  Shoals  may  be  illustrated  by  Plate  No.  1  at  Atherton, 

which  Mr.  Hine  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  in 
spite  of  the  prohibition. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  by 
the  way,  the  president  of 
both  these  mills,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the 
National  Child  Labor 
Commission,  organized 
to  secure  correct  in¬ 
formation  about  child 
labor  conditions.  This 
and  other  photographs 
from  the  Atherton  mill 
may  help  Mr.  Tompkins 
to  locate  some  of  the 
children  employed  under 
thirteen  years  of  age. 
Plate  2  is  a  picture  of 
the  High  Shoals  mill 
running  at  night.  Mr. 
Hine’s  report  on  his  visit 
to  High  Shoals  would  make  a  complete  story  in  itself.  The  whole  village 
is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mill,  but  as  to 
child  labor  conditions,  he  says:  “At  noon  I  saw  boys  and  girls,  dozens  of 
them,  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  old,  going  and  coming.  Saw  a  number 
of  very  young  doffers  playing  outside  at  various  times  of  the  day.  At  the 
evening  change  of  shift  I  waited  close  outside  the  main  door  concealed  in 
the  darkness  of  the  woods.  I  did  not  see  many  go  in,  but  a  few  were  very 
small  ...  I  met  one  boy  during  the  day  at  his  home  who  said  he  is 
working  nights  and  is  ten  years  old.”  Mr.  Hine  thought  that  the  “better¬ 
ment  work”  at  this  mill  which  has  been  so  widely  advertised,  had  better 
begin  with  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

In  marked  contrast  to  these  mills  was  the  indifference  of  most  of  the 
mill  officials  to  the  investigation  and  their  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
anything  either  wrong  or  criminal  in  the  employment  of  children.  At 
the  Kessler  Manufacturing  Company,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  the 
superintendent  was  willing  that  photographs  should  be  taken  so  long  as 


The  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Lazv. 


Age  Limit  for  Employment  in  Factories,  13 
Years. 

In  Apprenticeship  Capacity,  12  Years. 

Age  Limit  for  Night  Work,  14  Years. 

Hours  of  Labor  for  Children  Under  18,  66 
Per  Week. 

Employment  Certificates,  Written  State¬ 
ments  of  Parent  or  Guardian. 

Employers  Must  “Knowingly  and  Wilfully” 
Violate  this  Law  Before  They  Can  Be 
Convicted. 

No  Factory  Inspection.  Commissioner  of 
Labor  has  no  Authority  to  Enter  a  Fac¬ 
tory. 

No  Prosecutions  Under  the  Law. 


No-  3- — CATAWBA  COTTON  MILL,  NEWTON  N  C 
Of  forty  employees  ten  were  not  larger  than  these.  The  girl  is ’spinning,  the  boy  is  a  doffer. 
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No-  4. — NEWTON  COTTON  MILL,  NEWTON.  N  C 

B°y  ^finZ’gfooM0  maClVae'  *  Jt  is  usuaI‘y  stated  that  children  work  only  in 

spinning  looms.  Among  loO  employees  twenty  appeared  to  be  twelve  years  of  age  or  less. 


No.  5. — COTTON  MILL,  WHITNEL,  N.  C. 

On  the  night  shift,  waiting  for  the  whistle.  Smallest  boy  and  girl  about  fifty  inches  tall.  Smallest 
girl  had  been  in  mill  two  years,  six  months  at  night.  One  medium  sized  boy  had  doffed  four 
years,  partly  at  night,  and  gets  sixty  cents  a  night.  Work  after  eight  p.  m.  is 
illegal  for  children  under  fourteen  years. 


No.  6. — COTTON  MILL,  WHITNEL,  N.  C. 

Spinner,  fifty-one  inches  tall,  runs  four  sides,  earns  forty-eight  cents  a  day.  Two  years  in  the  mill. 
Ten  boys  and  girls  about  this  size  on  day  shift  and  ten  on  night,  among  fifty 

employees  on  each  shift. 


the  actual  conditions  were  not  misrepresented.  Plate  7  is  a  photograph 
of  a  group  of  the  workers  including  the  superintendent.  At  the  Catawba 
Cotton  Mill,  Newton,  Mr.  Hine  affirms  that  out  of  forty  employees  ten 
were  as  small  as  the  two  shown  in  plate  No.  3. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  children  are  employed  only  in  the 
spinning-room  of  the  cotton  mills.  Plate  No.  4  shows  a  picture  of  a  boy 
at  the  warping  machine,  where  he  has  been  employed  for  two  years,  in 
the  Newton  Cotton  Mill,  where,  out  of  150  employees  there  were  20  who 
appeared  to  be  12  years  of  age  or  under.  At  Whitnel,  Plate  No.  5, 
is  shown  a  part  of  the  night  shift.  The  picture  was  taken  by  flashlight 
while  the  operatives  were  waiting  for  the  door  to  open.  Plate  No.  6 
shows  a  little  spinner  at  work  on  the  day  shift.  She  was  51  inches  high, 
runs  4  sides,  earns  48  cents  a  day  and  has  been  in  the  mill  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Hine  states  that  ten  boys  and  girls  about  this  size  are  on  the  day 
shift,  and  ten  on  the  night  shift,  out  of  a  force  of  50  hands  for  each 
shift.  There  is  more  night  work  in  the  North  Carolina  mills  than  in  those 
of  South  Carolina  or  any  of  the  other  southern  states,  some  50  mills 
now  running  at  night,  But  the  difference  of  a  year  in  the  age  limit  for 
North  Carolina  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
children  employed.  The  children  work  twelve  hours  on  a  night  shift 
and  say, that  they  have  no  special  time  off  for  lunch,  that  they  “eat-a- 
workinV’ 

Those  of  us  who  can  still  remember  with  what  joy  we  hailed  the 
closing  hour  at  school  after  a  school  period  of  five  or  six  hours,  may  per¬ 
haps  appreciate  what  the  end  of  work  means  for  the  boys  shown  in  Plate 
No.  8.  This  is  the  closing  hour  at  the  Loray  mill,  Gastonia,  after  a  twelve- 
hour  day.  One  of  the  smallest  boys  said  that  be  had  been  at  work  in  the 
mill  for  two  years.  The  lint  on  the  caps  and  clothes  of  these  boys  indi¬ 
cates  the  character  of  the  atmosphere  which  they  breathe.  Plate  No.  9 
shows  a  group  of  workers  at  the  Wampum  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
Lincolnton,  where  the  investigator  was  not  allowed  to  take  photographs 
inside  the  mill;  while  Plate  No.  ro  shows  a  little  fellow  six  years  old 
who  stays  in  another  mill  all  day  with  his  mother  and  sister.  He  is  just 
beginning,  to  help  a  little,  but  will  probably  soon  be  drafted  into  regular 
service,  though  it  may  be  some  years  before  his  name  appears  on  the  pay- 
1  oil.  The  presence  of  these  children  in  the  mill  indicates  that  a  day  nursery 
is  a  much-needed  charity.  No.  3  of  Plate  15  shows  a  group  of  boys  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  doffers  and  sweepers  generally  are.  The  president  of 
this  mill  said  very  frankly  that  the  North  Carolina  child  labor  law  was  vio¬ 
lated  by  practically  all  of  the  mills,  “not  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  mills 
observe  it.  ...  I  now  have  a  family  of  four  girls  nearly  grown,  all 
number  one  hands,  and  they  are  going  to  another  mill  because  I  will  not 
employ  a  ten-year-old  child.  In  my  opinion  the  only  remedy  is  to  have  the 
law  amended  so  as  to  have  an  inspector.”  (From  the  report  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bureau  of  Labor  for  1907). 

Not  only  the  present  ages  of  the  children  whose  photographs  are 
taken  show  violations  of  the  law,  but  the  fact  that  some  of  tender  years 
have  already  worked  a  considerable  time  in  the  mill.  Plate  No.  11  shows 
two  boys  from  one  of  the  Gastonia  mills.  The  boy  on  the  right  is  ten  years 
old  and  has  already  worked  three  years  in  the  mill,  though  in  school  a 
part  of  the  time.  The  boy  on  the  left  said  that  he  is  12  years  old,  has 
worked  in  the  mill  for  two  years,  and  at  night  for  nine  months.  So ’with 
the  boys  in  Plate  No.  12,  who  hail  from  the  Scotland  Mills  at  Laurinburg. 
The  boy  on  the  right  is  14  years  of  age,  has  worked  eight  years  in  the 
mill  and  six  years  at  night.  The  boy  in  the  middle  has  just  begun  to  work. 


I 


No.  7. 

KESSLER  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  CO. 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Superintendent  Mason 
(only  man  in  tne  picture) 
consented  to  taking  pho¬ 
tograph  on  condition  that 
“things  must  he  repre¬ 
sented  as  they  were.”  Here 
they  are ! 


No.  8. 

FORAY  MILL, 
GASTONIA,  N.C. 

Closing  hour 
after  twelve-hour 
day.  One  of  the 
smallest  boys  said 
he  had  been  In 
the  mill  two  or 
three  years.  He 
is  now  twelve 
years  old. 


No.  9. 

WAMPUM  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CO. 
LINCOLNTON,  N.  C. 

Photograph  taken 
at  noon  hour.  In¬ 
vestigator  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  take  pictures 
Inside  the  mill. 


No.  10. — DANIEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LINCOLNTON,  N.  C. 

Six  years  old.  Stays  all  day  in  the  mill  where  his  mother  and  sister  work.  Is  beginning  to  “help” 
a  little  and  will  probably  soon  be  regularly  at  work,  though  his  name  may  not  appear 

on  the  payroll. 


No.  11.— GASTONIA,  N.  C. 

Boy  on  right  of  picture  is  ten  years  old.  Has  worked  three  years  in  the  mill,  though  in  school  part 
of  the  time.  Boy  on  left  said  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Has  worked  in  the  mill  two 
years  and  at  night  nine  months.  Work  below  the  age  of  twelve  years  in 
factories,  even  as  apprentices,  is  illegal.  Work  at  night 
is  illegal  before  the  fourteenth  birthday. 


No.  12.— SCOTLAND  MILLS,  LAURINBURG,  N.  C. 

Tallest  lad  about  fourteen  years  old,  has  worked  eight  years  in  mill,  six  years  at  night. 
rl  he  next  in  height  has  worked  there  three  years. 


No.  13.— DICKSON  MILL,  LAURINBURG,  N.  C.  i 

Children  of  night  superintendent.  Bessie  runs  four  sides,  has 
worked  two  years  at  night.  Frank  (smallest)  doffer,  has  worked  two 
years  at  night.  George  (largest)  doffer,  has  worked  three  years  at 
night.  Was  proud  that  he  could  write  his  name.  Night  work  of 
all  these  children  is  illegal. 


while  the  boy  on  the  left  has  been  three  years  in  the  mill.  The  Dickson 
mill,  at  the  same  town  of  Laurinburg,  furnishes  another  example  of  the 
same  abuse  of  childhood.  In  Plate  No.  13  the  children  of  the  night 
superintendent  are  shown.  The  girl  runs  four  sides  at  a  spinning-frame 
and  has  worked  two  years  at  night.  The  smaller  boy  has  worked  for 
the  same  time,  and  the  larger,  who  looks  to  be  about  12  years  old,  has  been 
three  years  in  the  mill  at  night. 

Postscript.- — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  North  Carolina  House 
of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill,  which  is  expected  to  pass  the 
Senate,  raising  the  age-limit  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  for  girls  only,  at 
night  work,  cutting  down  the  hours  from  66  a  week  to  64,  and  making 
this  apply  to  all  minors  and  women,  forbidding  “helpers”  in  the  mill 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  providing  for  some  degree  of  factory 
inspection.  But  as  this  amendment  goes  into  effect  January  1,  1910,  the 
conditions  depicted  in  these  pages  may  be  expected  to  prevail  during 
1909. 


No.  14. — ANOTHER  NIGHT  SHIFT. 

Going  to  work  at  6  o'clock  on  a  cold,  dark,  December  night.  They  came  out  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  drenched  by  a  cold  rain.  IVo  of  the  smaller  girls,  with  three  other  sisters,  support  a 
big,  lazy  father,  who  complains  that  he  is  not  well  enough  to  work,  the  oldest  of  the  sisters  having 
been  in  the  mill  for  seven  years  and  the  two  youngest  for  two  years  each.  Three  smaller  children 
at  home  will  recruit  the  family  purse  soon.  The  two  girls  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  looked 
to  be  twelve  years  old.  Both  had  been  in  the  mill  two  years  and  one  had  worked  six  months  and 
the  other  one  year  at  night. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


As  to  conditions  in  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Hine  states  his  opinion  thus: 
“In  general,  I  found  these  were  considerably  worse  than  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  both  as  to  the  age  and  number  of  small  children  employed, 
though  several  of  the  mill  towns  in  North  Carolina  approached  the  worst 
ones  in  South  Carolina.  ...  In  Chester,  South  Carolina,  an  over¬ 
seer  told  me  frankly  that  manufacturers  all  over  the  South  evaded  the 
child  labor  law  by  letting  youngsters  who  are  under  age  help  older  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  names  of  the  younger  ones  do  not  appear  on  the  com¬ 
pany  books  and  the  pay  goes  to  the  older  child  who  is  above  twelve.”' 
No.  5  of  Plate  15  shows  four  boys  at  work  in  the  Eureka  cotton  mills  at 
Chester.  The  tallest  has  been  at  work  in  the  mill  for  ten  years.  Standing 

next  to  him  boys  who 
have  worked  three  years 
each,  while  the  smallest, 
ten  years  old  and  52 
inches  high,  has  been  at 
work  for  two  years. 

There  were  plenty  of 
children  to  be  seen  at  the 
cotton  mills  in  Clinton 
( Plate  25  ) ,  where  there 
is  an  orphanage  and  a 
church  college.  By  way 
of  contrast  to  the  most  of 
these  photographs  we 
present  Plate  No.  18, 
typical  hands  of  a  larger 
growth. 

The  Saturday  half¬ 
holiday  is  a  great  treat 
to  the  children.  No.  4 
of  Plate  15  shows  some 
boys  from  the  Spring- 
stein  Mills  at  Chester, 
who  have  been  playing 
ball.  The  boy  with  the 
glove  is  12  years  of  age, 
52  inches  high  and  is  a 
weaver  who  runs  his  looms  and  makes  $1.00  a  day.  He  has  been  two 
years  in  the  mill.  The  tallest  boy  is  also  a  weaver  of  12  years.  This 
is  interesting  testimony  in  view  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ellyson  A. 
Smyth  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  effect  that  the  children  were  all  in  the 
spinning-room  and  that  “No  child  ever  stood  at  a  loom.” 

At  Newberry,  Mr.  Hine  says  he  found  more  children  and  younger  chil¬ 
dren  than  in  any  place  in  the  South  except  Whitnel  and  Newton  in  North 
Carolina.  Plate  No.  16  shows  a  group  of  girl  workers  at  the  Newberry 
mill  at  Newberry.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  after  their  ages. 

Dillon  is  another  mill  town  with  an  evil  reputation  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Eline:  “I  heard  many  complaints 
among  the  workers  about  conditions,  especially  the  low  wages,  long  hours, 
pressure  of  work  and  the  use  of  young  children.  During  the  past  year 
some  children  have  been  turned  off  but  plenty  of  them  remain,  many  under 


The  South  Carolina  Child  Labor  Law. 


Age  Limit  for  Employment  in  Factories,  12 
Years. 

Exemptions  :  Orphans  and  Children  of  De¬ 
pendent  Parents  Allowed  to  Work  at  Any 
Age. 

Children  Who  Have  Attended  School  Four 
Months  of  the  Current  Year  and  Can 
Read  and  Write,  Allowed  to  Work  at  Any 
Age  During  June,  July  and  August. 

Certificates  for  Children  Under  12  Fur¬ 
nished  by  Magistrate  on  Affidavit  of 
Parents  or  Guardian. 

Age  Limit  for  Night  Work,  12,  Except  that 
Children  Under  12,  as  Above,  May  Work 
Until  9  p.  m.  to  Make  Up  Lost  Time. 

Hours  of  Labor  for  All  Operatives  in  Tex¬ 
tile  Mills,  60  Per  Week. 

No  Factory  Inspection.  Employers  Must 
“Knowingly”  Violate  the  Law  Before 
Being  Convicted. 


Ji  DILL0N  MILL,  DILLON,  S.  C. — Tallest  girl  has  helped  six  months  in  mill  -  Mamie, 
mother  DILLON,  S.  C.— Larger  sister  one  year  in  the  mill  ;  the 

i-TTPicriRv  little  sister  helps  ,  but  a  bystander  said  “She  works  regularly”.  3.  IVEY  MILL, 

N*  £■ — Doffers  and  sweepers.  The  president  of  this  mill  says:  “Not  over  ten  ner  cent 

5fltiti5d«5aii1oii0l)SerVe  w  <th.®  child  labor  law>*  4-  SPRINGSTEIN  MILLS,  CHESTER  PS  C  — 
Saturday  hall  game.  Boy  with  ball  is  twelve  years  old.  fifty-two  inches  tall  a  weaver  running 

fnXth0o°mm  Tw0  y^aiiS  in  ml11'  5‘  EUREKA  COTT'ON  MILL,  ‘CHESTER,  S.  C.’— Tallest  ten  years 

spinning)1  earns's^xty^c'ent/^^ay81101^1681’  ^  y6arS  °‘d  fifty'tW°  inches  taI1>  tw0  years  in  the  mil1- 


the  guise  of  ‘helping’.  The  children  themselves  overstate  their  ages,  their, 
parents  have  mis-stated  their  ages  so  long.  Illiteracy  seems  to  prevail 
here,  many  boys  and  young  women  even  could  not  spell  their  own  names. 
The  mill  school  house  is  a  shed-like  structure  and  very  small.  The  mills 
are  not  now  running  at  night,  though  the  men  expected  them  to  start  up 
soon.” 

No.  2  of  Plate  15  shows  the  picture  of  a  girl  who  has  been  in  the  mill 
a  year  and  her  little  sister  who  “helps”.  A  bystander  said  that  she  worked 
regularly.  Plate  No.  19  is  a  picture  of  two  boys  from  the  same  mill,  the 
Maple  mill,  the  youngest  being  ten  years  old,  having  worked  for  three 
years  in  the  mill  and  earning  30  cents  a  day. 

At  Lancaster,  Mr.  Hine  also  reported  that  many  small  children  work 
in  the  mills,  and  those  in  charge  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  outside 
opinion.  Mr.  Hine’s  report  and  the  photographs  he  has  taken  confirm 
what  Rev.  A.  E.  Seddon  wrote  concerning  this  mill  earlier  in  the  year. 
Plate  No.  20  is  the  school  building  for  the  mill  with  the  school  children  in 
attendance.  The  average  attendance  of  this  school  is  about  100,  while  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  mill  is  1,000.  Plate  21  represents  the 
school  building  for  the  town  of  Lancaster.  At  this  mill,  Mr  Seddon 
examined  45  children  at  work,  and  found  that  34  were  illiterate.  One 
little  girl,  aged  seven  (Plate  24),  was  found  by  Mr.  Seddon  and  her 
photograph  taken,  who  had  been  working  in  the  mill  for  18  months ;  that 
is,  she  went  to  work  at  five  and  a  half,  though,  as  the  child  is  an  orphan, 
this  is  not  a  violation  of  the  South  Carolina  law.  Plates  Nos.  22  and  23 
are  pictures  of  two  of  the  spinners  in  the  Lancaster  Cotton  mills.  Plate 
17  illustrates  the  frequent  accidents  to  children  who  work  with  mill 
machinery.  Plates  25  and  26  illustrate  other  conditions  of  the  South 
Carolina  mills.  Space  requires  me  merely  to  summarize  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Ulm  and  Mr.  Seddon. 

Mr.  Seddon  began  his  work  in  South  Carolina  with  a  visit  to  two  of 
the  “show  mills”,  as  they  were  styled  by  Commissioner  Watson,  of  that 
state.  Much  was  written  in  praise  of  the  “betterment  work”  at  the  Mon¬ 
aghan  Mills,  Greenville,  the  Victor  Mills  at  Greers,  and  the  Belton  and 
Pelzer  mills.  Yet  in  the  Monaghan  Mills,  out  of  250  employees  in  the 
spinning-room  it  was  estimated  that  85  were  under  the  age  of  16;  out  of 
a  few  questioned,  two  said  that  they  were  ten  and  two  that  they  were  nine 
years  of  age.  Out  of  41  examined  as  to  their  ability  to  read  and  write, 
28  were  found  to  be  illiterate. 

At  the  Victor  Mill,  one  of  the  children  confessed  to  the  age  of  ten 
and  another  to  the  age  of  eight,  while  five  children  out  of  six  examined 
were  unable  to  read  or  write. 

Mr.  Ulm  confirmed  the  report  of  Mr.  Seddon  in  an  independent  inves¬ 
tigation  made  somewhat  later,  and  says  of  the  Victor  mills,  “I  stood  at 
the  gate  of  the  mill  and  watched  the  children  come  out  of  the  mill  at  the 
noon  hour.  I  saw  several  children,  at  least  seven  or  eight,  who  could  not 
have  been  12  years  old.  I  saw  several  very  sad  spectacles  of  little  girls 
from  12  to  14  who  had  evidently,  from  their  stooped  appearance  and 
stupid  countenances,  been  working  in  the  mill  for  several  years.”  He 
found  the  school  attendance  to  be  132  and  he  comments  thus:  “Out  of  a 
community  of  about  3,000  population,  this  means  that  one  child  out  of 
every  23  of  the  population  attends  school,  or  about  one-fifth  as  many  as 
is  the  average  for  the  state  as  a  whole  including  the  negroes.  It  was 
noticeable  here  that  fewer  than  a  dozen  who  appeared  to  be  as  old  as 
12  were  attending  school.” 


No.  16.— NEWBERRY  MILLS,  S.  C. 

Noon  hour.  All  are  employees.  The  unguarded  wheel  and  belt  at  the  left  are  sinister  neighbors  for 
little  girls  arms,  skirts  and  braids.  There  was  no  factory  inspection  in  South  Carolina. 


No.  17 

WYLIE  MILL,  CHESTER, 
S.  C. 

The  barefoot  lad,  now 
thirteen  years  old,  has 
worked  since  he  was  six. 
He  has  lost  part  of  a  finger 
in  machinery.  The  other 
boy,  now  eleven,  has 
worked  a  year. 


No.  19. 

MAPLE  MILLS,  DILLON, 
S.  C. 

Taller  hoy  has  doffed 
four  years,  gets  forty  cents 
a  day.  Shorter  boy,  ten 
year  old,  three  years  in  the 
mill,  runs  three  sides  ;  gets 
thirty  cents  a  day. 
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No.  20.— WHERE  MILL  CHILDREN  GO  TO  SCHOOL  AT  LANCASTER,  S.  C. 

Enrollment  163,  attendance  usually  about  100.  There  are  more  than  1,000  operatives  in  the  mill. 
The  mill  is  geographically  part  of  Lancaster,  but  on  account  of  the  taxes  has  been 
kept  just  out  of  the  corporate  limits. 
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No.  21.— WHERE  OTHER  CHILDREN  GO  TO  SCHOOL  AT  LANCASTER,  S.  C. 

This  is  a  public  school. 


No.  22.— LANCASTER,  S.  C. 

Spinner.  A  type  of  many  in  the  mill.  If  they  are  children  of  widows  or  of  disabled  fathers,  they 
may  legally  work  until  nine  p.  m.,  while  other  children  must  legally  quit  at  eight  p.  m. 


No.  23. — LANCASTER,  S.  C. 

Has  worked  six  months,  is  forty-eight  inches  tall.  One  of  many  small  children  at  work  in  Lancaster 
Cotton  Mills.  Children  may  legally  work  at  any  age  in  June,  July  and  August  if  they  have 
attended  school  four  months  that  year  and  can  read  and  write. 


Mr.  Seddon  reported  better  conditions  as  to  school  attendance  at  the 
Pelzer  and  Belton  mills,  though  his  impression  of  the  Spinning-rooms  at 
Pelzer  was  that  there  were  almost  as  many  children  there  as  in  the  other 
mills  in  proportion  to  the  adults.  Among  them  he  found  a  boy  who  was 
going  on  ten  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  So  much  for  the  “show 
mills”,  which  are  always  mentioned  as  those  where  the  best  conditions 
are  to  be  found.  Mr.  Seddon  also  brought  out  this  interesting  fact 
that  sometimes  other  mills  under  the  same  management  do  not  show  such 
good  conditions  as  those  which  investigators  are  invited  to  inspect,  a 
striking  example  of  which  is  the  Ninety-Six  Cotton  Mill  at  Greenwood, 
which  has  been  under  the  same  management  as  the  Pelzer  and  Belton 
mills.  Out  of  75  hands  in  the  spinning-room  50  were  children,  and  out 
of  ten  interviewed  six  were  illiterate,  two  were  ten  years  of  age  and 
three  were  nine.  Mr.  Seddon  found  in  the  Granby  Mills  at  Columbia, 
under  the  same  management  as  the  Victor,  that  a  half-time  system  had 
been  adopted  and  in  the  factory  school,  for  the  first  four  grades  only, 
about  half  of  the  children  worked  half  of  the  day  in  the  factory.  Mr. 
Seddon  and  Mr.  Ulm  both  visited  the  Franklin  Mill,  hard  by  the  Victor 
Mill,  but  under  a  different  management.  Here  no  welfare  work  is  done, 
there  is  not  even  a  school  building,  and  six  children  out  of  a  population 
of  600  attend  the  public  school  at  Greers.  None  of  the  children  Mr. 
Seddon  examined  was  able  to  read  or  write.  Mr.  Ulm  says,  “I  counted 
no  less  than  eight  little  girls  in  the  spinning-room,  who,  I  would  almost 
swear,  were  below  twelve  years  of  age.  There  were  at  least  ten  boys 
equally  youthful.”  He  found  a  widowed  mother  who  had  come  from 
the  mountains  many  years  ago,  whose  adult  children  were  all  married  but 
one,  and  had  ceased  to  contribute  to  her  support.  Three  of  her  children 
were  at  work  in  the  mill.  The  youngest  was  twelve  years  of  age,  had 
been  at  work  three  years  and  had  never  been  to  school.  She  regretted 
that  she  had  ever  left  the  farm,  saying  that  otherwise  she  would  have  been 
able  to  give  her  smaller  children  some  education,  besides  rearing  them  in 
a  better  environment.  As  to  the  poor  widow  problem,  Mr.  Ulm  says,  “In 
no  case  investigated  on  my  trip  or  that  I  know  of  personally,  is  mill 
work  for  small  children  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
widow’s  door.  On  the  contrary,  with  laws  to  prevent  the  working  of  the 
children,  they  and  their  mothers  would  fare  better  in  90  per  cent  of  cases.” 
Besides  the  mills  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Seddon  visited  the  Grendel 
Mills  at  Greenwood  and  the  Greenwood  Mills,  the  Chiquola  Mill  ai 
Honea  Path,  the  Pine  Creek  and  Hermitage  mills  at  Camden,  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Mill  and  Edgefield  Mill  and  the  mill  at  Seneca,  South  Carolina. 
Some  were  better  than  others,  but  the  same  conditions  as  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  were  found  in  them  all.  Mr.  Ulm  visited  beside  those 
mentioned,  several  mills  in  Greenville  and  Spartanburg,  and  Union,  every¬ 
where  finding  the  same  conditions  as  are  illustrated  in  this  pamphlet  as  to 
the  employment  of  children.  The  most  encouraging  thing  about  his  report 
is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  outside  public  as  to  the  evils  of  child  labor, 
while  the  saddest  part  of  his  recital  is  the  story  of  the  beginning  of 
moral  decadence  in  the  mill  villages,  of  illegitimate  children,  of  deserted 
wives  and  of  the  resulting  cases  of  bigamy.  One  young  woman  was 
reported  to  have  four  husbands  living,  without  having  been  divorced  from 
any,  though,  of  course,  this  is  an  extreme  case. 

The  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  all  of  high  character,  corroborated 
by  the  photographic  fidelity  of  the  camera  is  unassailable.  The  names  of 
the  children  are  all  mentioned  in  the  reports.  The  legislatures  of  North 


and  South  Carolina  are  now  in  session.  What  are  the  legislators  going 
to  do  about  it?  The  fate  of  thousands  of  children  is  in  their  hands.  They 
can  if  they  will  abolish  child  labor  in  these  two  states,  compel  the  children 
to  attend  school,  raise  their  standard  of  legislation  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  enforce  their  laws  by  providing  for  adequate 
factory  inspection.  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  about  the  fact  that  even 
the  present  laws  are  violated  openly  and  shamelessly,  and  when  violation 
of  law  means  destruction  of  childhood,  it  should  be  enforced  regardless 
of  the  feelings  of  the  very  respectable  gentlemen  who  are  creating  a 
demand  for  child  labor  in  the  mills,  which  ignorant  and  indifferent  par¬ 
ents  supply.  The  children  are  helpless,  and  their  only  appeal  for  pro¬ 
tection  must  be  made  to  those  who  make  and  execute  the  laws. 

It  may  be  said  also  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt 
the  facts  here  set  forth  that  Mr.  Ulm  is  a  competent  and  trustworthy 
newspaper  man  of  Atlanta,  the  correspondent  of  such  papers  of  character 
and  standing  as  the  Macon  Telegraph  and  the  Augusta  Chronicle;  that 
Mr.  Seddon  is  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attainments,  a  minister  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  that  these  accounts,  including  the  descriptions  of 
Mr.  Hine,  are  supported  by  affidavits  that  these  things  are  true. 

P.  S. — 'Since  the  above  was  written,  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
has  passed  a  law  providing  for  factory  inspection.  The  substance  of  this 
article,  published  in  “Charities,”  with  the  photographs,  had  something  to 
do  with  the  result  in  both  the  Carolinas. 


No.  24. — NOT  A  VIOLATION  OP  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  LAW. 

The  girl  at  the  machine  was  seven  years  old  last  spring  when  this  photograph  was  taken 
by  Rev.  A.  E.  Seddon  in  a  South  Carolina  mill.  She  had  then  been  at  work 
a  year  and  a  half.  But  as  she  was  an  orphan  she  was 
allowed  to  work  by  the  law. 


No.  25.— GOING  HOME  AFTER  DARK. 

A  group  of  employees  at  the  Clinton,  S.  C.  Mill,  going  home  from  work  after  dark.  The 
photograph  was  taken  by  flashlight,  as  the  superintendent  would  not  allow  pictures  to  he  taken 
in  the  mill.  From  this  it  appears  that  even  where  there  is  no  night  work,  the  eleven-hour  day 
requires  children  to  go  to  work  while  it  is  yet  dark  and  to  work  till  after  nightfall. 


No.  26. — “BACK  TO  THE  FARM.” 

Wylie  Mill,  Chester,  S.  C. — The  boy  holding  the  calf,  which  he  is  raising  for  beef,  has  worked 
in  the  mill  two  years.  Next  to  him  is  his  little  brother,  a  “helper”  in  the  mill.  Next  stands 
another  worker.  The  father  says :  “Just  as  soon  as  the  boys  get  big  enough  to  handle  a  plow, 
s^ra^ht  back  to  the  farm.  The  factory  is  no  place  for  boys.”  Let  U3  hope  that  this  plan 
will  be  realized  in  time  to  save  the  two  babies  ! 
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Child  Labor  and  the  Public  Schools. 


I  feel  that  I  need  make  no  apology  for  address¬ 
ing  a  body  of  educators  on  the  subject  of  child 
labor,  for  under  present-day  conditions  every  prob¬ 
lem  of  child  life  is  a  school  problem.  That  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  where  the 
question  of  providing  breakfasts  for  fifty  thousand 
pupils  has  to  be  considered,  and  where  the  public 
is  demanding  free  municipal  eyeglasses  for  children 
with  defective  eyes ;  it  is  equally  to  be  seen  in  the 
rural  districts  of  New  England  where  the  parents 
on  the  lonely  farms  are  asking  the  school  boards 
to  transport  their  children  to  town  schools.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  when  the 
public  school  had  no  part  in  such  general  prob¬ 
lems  ;  there  was  no  thought  that  the  teacher  should 
do  more  than  teach,  and  the  teaching  was  limited 
to  the  “three  R’s.”  In  those  days  the  real  center 
of  life  and  activity  of  adult  and  child  alike  was  the 
home.  Farming  was  the  usual  occupation,  and 
few  of  the  boys  ever  thought  of  leaving  the  farm. 
For  those  whose  ambitions  led  them  into  trades 
there  was  the  system  of  apprenticeship  providing 
for  trade  education,  and  the  young  men  bound  out 
as  apprentices  came  to  the  public  schools  only  to 
acquire  that  elementary  literary  education  recog¬ 
nized  as  essential  for  every  citizen.  Happy  the 
old-time  teachers  whose  qualifications  were  little 
more  than  a  quick  eye  and  an  active  arm !  Little 
need  had  they  of  summer  schools  and  special 
courses.  The  parent,  not  the  teacher — the  home, 
not  the  school — was  held  responsible  for  the  wel- 


fare  of  the  child.  Each  did  its  work  well ;  illiter¬ 
acy  was  almost  unknown,  and  the  home  training 
produced  a  sturdy  and  progressive  body  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers. 

But  the  character  of  the  home  has  changed  in 
the  past  two  generations.  The  city  newsboy  calls 
his  papers  on  the  very  spot  where  once  the  plow- 
boy  followed  the  oxen,  and  the  manifold  industries 
which  formed  a  part  of  household  life  have  been 
relegated  to  factory  and  workshop.  The  modern 
child  has  not  the  opportunity  to  learn  at  home  the 
processes  of  hand-work,  and  he  is  likely  to  fail  to 
acquire  the  habits  of  manual  industry  which  were 
§o  important  a  part  of  the  personal  equipment  of 
his  parents.  Our  boys  have  not  the  feelings  that 
their  fathers  had  toward  the  wood-saw  and  the 
saw-horse,  and  our  girls  are  likely  to  be  less  expert 
with  the  flatiron  than  with  the  curling-iron.  It  is 
useless  to  say  that  the  old  way  was  better.  In 
some  respects  undoubtedly  it  was  better,  but  it  has 
gone,  not  to  return,  and  recognizing  that  fact  it  is 
our  place  to  look  to  the  present.  The  changed  con¬ 
ditions  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  school  to  un¬ 
dertake  much  of  the  training  which  was  formerly 
considered  within  the  province  of  the  home.  Our 
educational  authorities  are  accepting  this  burden, 
as  is  evidenced  from  the  continual  addition  to 
courses  of  study  and  the  corresponding  additions 
to  the  equipment  and  personnel  of  our  school  de¬ 
partments.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  published 
course  of  study  of  any  up-to-date  school  system 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  school  has  left  nothing 
untouched,  and  that  the  pupils  who  have  such  op¬ 
portunities  must  be  well  prepared  to  enter  upon 
any  career.  The  high  school  follows  the  grades,  the 
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college  and  university  the  high  school,  and  all  are 
open  to  the  ambitious  student  almost,  or  quite, 
without  other  expense  than  that  of  self-support. 
We  rejoice  in  this  fact,  which  shows  so  great  an 
advance  over  earlier  conditions,  and  which  has  ac¬ 
customed  us  to  consider  our  school  system  better 
than  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  day. 

But  do  the  children,  for  whom  the  schools  exist, 
take  advantage  of  all  these  opportunities?  The 
available  statistics  indicate  that  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  children  who  enter  school  in  the  first 
grade  go  further  than  the  sixth,  in  which  they  at¬ 
tain  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  that  barely  one  in 
three  completes  the  grammar  school  course ;  that 
only  one  in  five  enters  the  high  school ;  and  that 
five-sixths  of  those  who  enter  fail  to  graduate. 
That  is,  that  of  the  entire  body  of  pupils  not  more 
than  one  in  thirty  receives  the  complete  education 
universally  given  at  public  expense.  From  this 
small  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  come  all 
candidates  for  professional  and  managerial  posi¬ 
tions,  and  nearly  all  of  our  business  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  What  becomes  of  the  vast  majority,  those 
young  people  who  fall  out  along  the  way?  They 
who  are  most  fortunate  find  their  way  into  the 
skilled  trades ;  they  who  are  least  fortunate  go  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  unskilled  laborers  and 
that  other  army  of  the  unemployed.  Because  the 
state  does  not  enforce  attendance  at  school  there¬ 
after,  half  the  children  in  America  end  their  school 
life  with  their  fourteenth  birthday,  regardless  of 
their  advancement  at  the  time.  This  proportion 
may  not  be  exact  for  New  England,  but  it  holds 
for  the  nation,  and  even  in  New  England  the  latest 
census  figures  which  show  that  there  were  in  1900 
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nearly  five  thousand  children  between  ten  and  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  who  were  unable  to  read  or  write 
—absolutely  illiterate — show  that  the  school  is  mak¬ 
ing  too  slight  an  impression  on  the  school  popula¬ 
tion.  Too  frequently,  in  individual  cases,  at  least, 
the  law  which  requires  attendance  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  is  allowed  to  be  non-effective.  Even  in  Niew 
England,  where  we  think  we  have  such  respect  for 
educational  traditions,  many  a  boy  and  girl  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  finds  a  way  to  leave  the  school 
and  enter  the  factory.  Within  the  past  year,  and 
during  the  school  year,  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  was 
found  regularly  employed  in  a  factory  in  Vermont. 
In  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  children  of 
eleven  have  been  found  so  employed.  Such  cases 
are  contrary  to  law  and,  I  believe,  are  not  typical, 
but  what  of  the  legion  of  young  people  legally  dis¬ 
missed  from)  school?  They  may  go  directly  to  the 
factory,  where  they  can  acquire  a  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  one  of  the  various  processes  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  single  article,  but  where  they  quickly 
forget  the  little  they  learned  at  school,  and  learn 
little  or  nothing  which  can  fit  them  for  future  use¬ 
fulness.  Some  drift  into  the  street  trades,  where, 
as  a  bootblack  or  a  newsboy  or  a  messenger,  a  boy 
frequently  extends  his  education  along  lines  which 
lead  directly  to  the  juvenile  court  or  the  house  of 
refuge.  Almost  every  locality  has  some  activity 
which  has  a  place  for  the  young  workers.  In  the 
coal  mining  regions  thousands  of  young  boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  are  constantly  employed 
in  the  coal  breakers,  wearing  themselves  out  in  the 
hard  and  unprofitable  labor  involved  in  culling  the 
slate  and  rock  from  the  ceaseless  streams  of  coal. 
In  the  Central  States  large  numbers  of  boys  are 
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employed  in  the  glass  houses,  working  half  the  time 
by  day  and  half  the  time  by  night,  under  conditions 
which  make  for  physical  deterioration  and  moral 
degradation.  In  our  large  cities  the  department  stores 
employ  hosts  of  young  girls,  whose  work  as  cash 
and  bundle  girls  has  little  of  educational  value  even 
to  fit  the  girl  for  positions  as  saleswomen,  to  which 
they  might  reasonably  hope  sometime  to  attain. 
In  the  agricultural  districts  the  canning  factories 
demand  the  labor  of  an  army  of  children. 

We  do  not  know  just  what  is  the  extent  of  child 
labor  in  the  United  States ;  it  has  been  impossible 
to  secure  accurate  statistics,  though  at  the  present 
time  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is 
conducting  an  investigation  which  will  give  us 
more  definite  information.  At  the  best,  however, 
probably  not  less  than  a  million  boys  and  girls  un¬ 
der  fifteen  years  of  age  are  engaged  in  some  gain¬ 
ful  pursuit  other  than  agriculture.  These  young 
people  have  received  their  formal  education — all 
that  the  state  has  to  give  them.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  their  vocations  the  education  of  the  young 
workers  is  being  continued.  They  do  learn  some 
things  which  seem1  to  be  good,  without  doubt ;  for 
instance,  they  learn  to  be  self-reliant,  and  proper 
self-reliance  is  a  prime  requisite  to  success  in  any 
line  of  endeavor.  They  learn  to  be  industrious,  if 
to  be  kept  constantly  at  work  is  to  be  industrious. 
They  acquire  deftness  and  quickness  in  some  sim¬ 
ple  mechanical  operation.  Surrounded  by  danger¬ 
ous  machinery,  the  factory  children  are  trained  to 
be  careful  and  alert,  although  the  frequent  acci¬ 
dents  which  young  employes  sustain  indicate  that 
their  training  in  these  directions  is  not  very  com¬ 
plete.  Can  anyone  claim  that  the  education  of  the 
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child  worker  includes  other  beneficial  effects?  I 
know  of  no  others  of  general  application.  And 
these  things  which  the  child  laborer  learns,  even  if 
they  be  recognized  as  of  value,  are  prematurely 
learned.  They  are  things  which  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  would  be  acquired  only  in  later 
years,  and  their  premature  acquisition  is  at  best  of 
doubtful  value.  Prematurity  is  usually  unfortu¬ 
nate;  the  bud  that  bursts  forth  soonest  is  the  earli¬ 
est  to  decay  and  is  least  likely  tO'  develop  fruit. 

The  early  economic  independence  of  the  child  is 
an  economic  evil.  It  tends  directly  to  disturb  the 
family  relation,  freeing  the  young  and  immature 
from  the  parental  restraint  which  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  from  dependence  upon  the  parent.  Indepen¬ 
dence  without  a  corresponding  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  perilous  in  the  case  of  men  as  of  nations. 
Just  as  the  United  States  has  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  petty  republics  of  the  Tropics  because 
of  their  national  independence  and  racial  irrespon¬ 
sibility,  so  the  state  may  have  to  interfere  with  the 
young  citizen  whose  economic  independence  has 
preceded  his  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

The  mechanical  training  which  is  urged  at  times 
as  one  of  the  good  effects  of  child  labor  is,  when 
analyzed,  seen  to  be  one  of  its  worst  features.  Only 
that  education  is  of  value  which  causes  a  person  to 
think  for  himself,  which  arouses  the  intelligence 
and  enables  one  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect  and 
from  effect  back  to  cause.  The  constant  and  mo¬ 
notonous  repetition  of  mechanical  processes  cannot 
fail  to  weaken  the  power  of  reason.  The  child 
worker  has  little  occasion  to  exercise  his  reason, 
having  only  to  repeat  slight  operations  which  call 
for  no  action  of  vital  intellect,  and  this  thought- 
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killing  repetition  results  at  the  last  in  a  complete 
submergence  of  the  reasoning  power,  if  indeed  the 
intelligence  of  the  operative  is  not  entirely  atro¬ 
phied.  Instead  of  being  prepared  for  other  and 
more  profitable  work  by  his  mechanical  training, 
it  more  often  results  in  fixing  his  place  irrevocably 
in  the  class  of  unskilled  and  poorly  paid  laborers. 
For  whatever  else  he  may  be  learning,  the  young 
factory  “hand”  is  not  learning  a  trade.  When  it 
is  urged  that  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  is  one  beneficial  result  of 
early  work,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  has 
been  proven  too  evidently  to  admit  of  discussion 
that  in  the  modern  factory  nothing  of  this  nature 
is  learned.  The  boys  and  girls  are  instructed  how 
to  feed  a  machine — nothing  more.  Their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  processes  of  manufacture  is  little  or  no 
greater  at  the  end  of  four  years  than  it  was  after 
their  first  week’s  work. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  immature  labor  makes  impossible 
the  cultivation  of  a  true  artistic  sense ;  by  an  “ar¬ 
tistic  sense”  I  mean  only  that  sense  of  proportion 
and  taste  which  form  a  vital  part  of  the  intellectual 
life  and  economic  evolution  of  any  individual.  A 
false  sense  of  value  in  which  the  brilliant  and 
gaudy  is  reckoned  of  greater  worth  than  the  plain 
and  substantial,  is  reasonably  sure  to  follow  that 
training  which  is  exclusively  materialistic.  Similar¬ 
ly,  a  false  physical  standard  is  one  of  the  frequent 
effects  of  early  and  continual  occupation ;  the  nor¬ 
mal  resources  for  maintaining  bodily  health  and 
vigor,  the  vital  power  of  fresh  air  and  out-door  ex¬ 
ercise,  the  potent  action  of  mental  invigoration,  all 
are  unknown  or  unrecognized,  and  the  resort  to 
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stimulants  and  drugs  is  correspondingly  frequent. 
The  liquor  dealer  and  the  concoctor  of  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  twin  despoilers  of  health  and  happiness,  find 
easy  victims  in  the  weakened  and  wearied  factory 
workers. 

Fromi  any  point  of  view,  the  wide  extent  of  child 
labor  in  the  United  States  is  a  veritable  menace ;  it 
is  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Mammon,  and  a 
needless  sacrifice.  For  these  children  are  not 
needed  in  the  industrial  world,  and  there  are  few 
cases  where  the  situation  of  the  family  is  so  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  parents  cannot  support  their 
children.  Careful  investigations,  such  as  that  made 
by  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Commission,  have 
proven  that  this  statement  is  warranted.  The  four¬ 
teen-year-old  boys  and  girls  leave  school  because 
they  want  to  get  into  active  life,  be  where  “some¬ 
thing  is  doing,”  and  see  some  tangible  return  for 
their  efforts.  If  they  believed  that  the  school  had 
anything  of  real  value  to  give  them,  they  would 
stay,  at  least  a  year  or  two  more.  Here,  then,  we 
see  the  child  labor  evil  as  distinctly  a  school  prob¬ 
lem,  and  I  believe  that  we  can  diminish  child  labor 
in  exact  proportion  as  we  provide  for  more  practi¬ 
cal  training  in  our  public  schools.  I  have  said  that 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  times  have  made  it 
imperative  that  the  school  undertake  much  that 
formerly  pertained  to  the  province  of  the  home. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  lacks  opportunity  to  acquire 
industrial  training  in  the  home  must  be  given  that 
opportunity  in  the  school.  Our  schools  must  no 
longer  offer  only  the  educational  preparation  needed 
by  the  business  man  and  the  professional  man :  they 
must  comply  with  the  righteous  demand  of  the  vast 
host  who  are  now  neglected  that  they,  too,  be  given 
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some  preparation  for  the  life  work  which  they  are  to 
do.  The  trade  school  must  parallel  the  high  school, 
and  the  work  in  the  grades  must  provide  a  sufficient 
amount  of  industrial  training  to  develop  the  taste  and 
foster  the  inclination  of  the  mechanically  inclined. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  merely  as  recom¬ 
mending  the  addition  of  extensive  manual  courses  to 
our  already  over-burdened  curriculum ;  my  sugges¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  more  radical,  but  I  believe  more 
practical :  I  would  have  our  courses  re-written,  from 
the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  up,  with  much  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  and  ornamental  omitted,  and  with  hand 
work  made  the  center  of  interest.  Experience  has 
shown  that  in  schools  devoting  half  or  nearly  half 
their  time  to  manual  industries  the  literary  and 
scientific  subjects  fare  fully  as  well  as  in  other 
schools,  seeming  to  be  learned  not  simply  as 
school  exercises,  to  be  applied  only  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  to  textbook  problems,  but  as  simple  and 
practical  matters  of  evident  application  to  current 
surroundings  and  daily  life. 

Language  and  composition,  the  effective  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  use  of  the  vernacular,  can  be  easily  taught 
when  there  are  real  things  to  describe  and  real 
work  to  explain.  In  our  experience  in  Porto  Rico 
we  found  that  the  young  Porto  Ricans  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  schools,  constantly  employed  in  making 
things  and  doing  things,  learned  English  as  an  in¬ 
cidental  part  of  their  course  more  perfectly  and 
more  expeditiously  than  did  the  pupils  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  grades,  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  study  of  the  language,  but  who  had  to  rely 
largely  upon  lessons  from  books,  studying  about 
things,  and  missing  the  reality. 

More  Arithmetic  can  be  taught  to  a  class  of  boys, 
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twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  in  connection  with  a 
course  of  practical  work  in  a  carpenter  shop  than 
can  be  done  in  the  same  time  with  the  carpentry 
all  left  out.  Drawing  is,  of  course,  directly  related 
to  industrial  work,  if  it  be  not  classed  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  subject.  Geography  and  even  History  do 
not  need  to  suffer  in  connection  with  industrial 
training,  and  there  will  be  less  need  to  teach  Physi¬ 
ology  and  Hygiene  from  text-books  when  their 
lessons  are  constantly  applied  and  enforced  in  daily 
life. 

The  time  is  near  when  our  courses  of  study  for 
the  elementary  schools  must  be  greatly  modified, 
when  much  that  is  now  taught  in  the  abstract  will 
be  illuminated  by  concrete  hand  work.  How  often 
have  we  teachers  found  it  hard  to  reach  the  heart 
of  the  adolescent  boy  who  cares  little  for  the  dry 
knowledge  shut  up  in  school  books,  while  his  physi¬ 
cal  energy  cries  out  against  the  irksome  restraint 
of  the  classroom !  Through  the  hand,  not  through 
the  head,  can  such  a  heart  be  gained.  Destructive 
child  labor  can  be  largely  abolished,  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  nation  can  be  powerfully  advanced, 
and  society  can  be  made  richer  and  nobler  if  the 
educational  forces  of  the  country  take  prompt  ac¬ 
tion.  The  problem  is  yours:  the  result  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s. 
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CHILD  LABOR  AND  THE  JUVENILE  COURT 


By  James  A.  Britton,  M.  D., 

Chicago. 


My  reason  for  speaking  on  the  relation  of  child  labor  to  de¬ 
linquency  is  not  because  I  have  anything  new  to  say,  but  because 
there  have  been  things  said  on  the  subject  that  are  well  worth 
repeating.  A  few  years  ago  a  school  boy  who  deserved  a  whipping 
got  one ;  now  a  school  teacher  who  finds  it  necessary  to  whip  a  child 
is  considered  incompetent.  Our  courts  likewise  have  undergone 
a  change.  At  one  time  everyone  who  had  committed  a  crime  had, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  punished.  The  existence  of  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Court  is  evidence  that  the  old  idea  is  losing  ground.  It  is 
now  considered  much  more  important  to  find  out  the  real  cause  of 
a  crime  than  to  punish  the  particular  criminal. 

Thinking  people  of  to-day  give  but  two  reasons  for  punishing 
criminals:  first,  isolation  necessary  to  protect  others  from  con¬ 
tagion  ;  second,  restraint  so  that  a  diseased  or  abnormal  mental  con¬ 
dition  may  be  treated.  On  account  of  the  results  obtained  from 
conventional  methods  of  punishing  criminals  a  large-sized  doubt 
has  arisen  as  to  the  social  value  of  our  efforts.  This  is  especially 
true  with  the  juvenile  offenders.  The  more  young  criminals  are 
studied  the  oftener  the  question  is  asked  as  to  the  amount  of 
personal  responsibility  they  bear  for  their  crimes.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  inheritance  and  environment  have  far  more  to 
do  with  the  production  of  crime  than  any  other  influence.  But 
inheritance  is  simply  the  effects  of  environment  transmitted.  We 
are  fond  of  saying  ‘‘blood  will  tell,’  but  what  we  should  say  is, 
“Environment  will  tell  whether  immediate  or  transmitted.” 

It  happens  that  most  of  our  crime-producing  environment 
is  in  our  cities,  and  as  some  wise  one  has  said  that  the  Lord  made 
the  country,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  towns,  it  should  follow 
that  those  who  made  the  towns  are  responsible  for  this  environ¬ 
ment.  Because  of  the  feeling  that  crime,  and  especially  juvenile 
crime,  is  caused  by  an’ environment  for  which  society  in  general  is 
responsible,  we  have  the  Juvenile  Court  as  it  is  to-day.  1  his 
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court,  with  its  accessory  probation  officers,  tries  to  discover  the  par¬ 
ticular  influences  which  cause  crime,  also  to  discover  whether  each 
particular  young  offender  has  had  more  of  a  dose  of  “environment” 
than  the  antidote  of  helpful  influence  of  a  thoughtful  probation 
officer  can  counteract. 

One  of  the  elements  of  this  environment,  and  by  no  means  the 
least,  is  child  labor.  This  has  been  said  by  nearly  every  one  who 
has  given  the  subject  any  thought,  and  especially  by  Morrison, 
Mrs.  Kelley,  Travis,  Miss  Ooldmark  and  others.  The  record  of 
the  first  one  hundred  delinquent  boys  and  the  first  twenty-five 
delinquent  girls  which  were  examined  this  year  in  the  Chicago 
Juvenile  Court  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  following  figures.  (See 
page  1 13.)  The  record  is  fairly  representative  of  the  twenty-five 
hundred  delinquents  examined  in  the  past  year  and  the  percentages 
do  not  vary  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Of  the  one  hundred  delinquent  boys,  sixty-five  of  whom  were 
past  fourteen,  only  one  had  finished  the  eighth  grade,  and  only 
eleven  had  finished  the  sixth  grade,  and  all  but  ten  of  these  one 
hundred  boys,  were  born  in  this  country.  Fifty-seven  had  been 
in  the  street  trades — forty-three  newsboys,  twelve  errand  and  mes¬ 
senger  boys  and  two  peddlers.  Thirty  had  had  miscellaneous  shop 
and  office  jobs,  and  only  thirteen  of  the  one  hundred  claimed  to  have 
never  worked.  Of  this  thirteen  only  six  were  past  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Not  a  single  boy  had  ever  been  apprenticed  in  any  trade. 

Sixty  of  these  boys  were  physically  considerably  below  normal, 
but  contrary  to  several  published  statements  we  found  only  one 
case  of  acquired  venereal  disease.  This  same  percentage  of  vene¬ 
real  disease  among  the  delinquent  boys  under  sixteen  holds  for  the 
two  thousand  which  were  examined  last  year. 

W  hile  eight  of  the  one  hundred  boys  were  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  none  of  the  girls  were  under  twelve.  All  but  two  of  the 
girls  were  born  in  this  country,  and  while  four  of  the  twenty-five 
had  finished  the  eighth  grade,  not  one  of  them  had  entered  the  high 
school.  Only  four  of  the  girls  had  never  worked  and  only  two 
of  these  four  were  past  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  general  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  the  girls  was  much  better  than  that  of  the  boys  of 
the  same  age,  but  forty  per  cent,  of  these  twenty-five  were  suffering 
from  acquired  venereal  disease. 

At  the  present  rate  eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  and  twelve 
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per  cent,  of  all  the  boys  born  in  Chicago,  who  live  to  be  ten  years 
of  age,  will  be  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court  as  delinquents  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sixteen.  This  does  not  take  into  account  five  per 
cent,  of  all  children  who  will  be  brought  into  the  court  as  dependents, 
and  from  whose  ranks  come  a  large  number  of  delinquents. 

During  1907,  one-third  of  all  the  delinquent  children  brought 
into  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago  were  sent  to  some  reformatory. 
On  the  average  a  delinquent  boy  sent  to  the  John  Worthy  School 
costs  the  city  for  court  expenses,  Juvenile  Home  expense  and  school 
expense  ,$200  per  year.  On  this  basis,  which  is  low  when  compared 
with  the  cost  in  other  like  institutions,  the  city  of  Chicago  pays 
for  its  delinquent  children  committed  to  reformatories  $168,600  per 
year.  We  must  remember  that  these  figures  apply  only  to  chil¬ 
dren  under  sixteen.  It  takes  only  a  casual  investigation  to  convince 
one  that  a  schoolboy  who  spends  several  hours  a  day  selling  papers 
is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  get  along  in  his  school  work  as  a  boy  who 
is  not  subjected  to  this  fatigue.  Nothing  kills  interest  like  being 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  class.  Failing  to  make  a  grade  marks 
the  beginning  of  many  a  laborer’s  career  for  one  who  might  have 
been  a  skilled  workman. 

Judge  Kerr,  of  Minnesota,  says  that  three-fourths  of  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  who  have  passed  through  his  court  were  un¬ 
skilled  laborers.  Hardly  a  factory  to-day  will  take  an  apprentice 
who  has  not  finished  the  eighth  grade,  and  many  factories  demand 
graduates  of  technical  high  schools.  What  chance  is  there  for  a 
boy  who  loses  out  so  early  in  the  game  ? 

The  various  steps  in  the  production  of  juvenile  delinquency 
have  been  known  and  talked  about  for  years.  The  commonest 
example  is  that  of  the  home  which  for  some  reason  does  not  func¬ 
tionate  and  as  a  result  the  child  is  sent  out  to  bring  in  money.  In 
the  unequal  struggle  for  the  few  cents  which  he  gets,  the  child 
loses  health,  both  moral  and  physical.  The  frequent  example  of 
this  child  is  the  newsboy.  The  average  newsboy  if  he  works  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year  does  not  earn  over  $100.  If  he 
becomes  a  delinquent  it  costs  the  state  at  least  $200  a  year  to 
care  for  him.  When  we  remember  that  twelve  out  of  every  one  hun¬ 
dred  boys  between  ten  and  sixteen  become  delinquent,  and  that  over 
sixty  per  cent,  of  these  boys  come  from  street  trades,  it  does  not 
take  long  for  a  business  man  to  figure  out  that  it  is  rather  poor 
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economy  to  let  a  ten  year  old  boy  go  into  at  least  this  field  of 
labor. 

I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  and  I  have  known  some  farmers 
that  would  work  in  the  rain,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  that  did  not 
know  better  than  to  hitch  a  half  grown  colt  to  a  plow. 

To  summarize: 

1.  The  production  of  juvenile  delinquents  causes  the  state  an 
enormous  expense. 

2.  Child  labor  is  one  of  the  important,  if  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  factor  in  the  production  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

3.  Lack  of  school  and  stunted  physical  development  in  the 
majority  of  cases  prevent  a  possibility  of  any  future  but  that 
of  unskilled  labor  for  the  average  child  who  is  sent  to  work  too 
early. 

4.  From  an  economic  standpoint  the  family  who  sends  out  a 
ten  year  old  boy  to  sell  papers  loses  a  great  deal  more  in  actual 
money  from  the  boy’s  lack  of  future  earning  capacity  than  the 
boy  can  possibly  earn  by  his  youthful  efforts.  In  other  words,  this 
sort  of  labor  from  an  economic  standpoint  is  an  absurdity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  age  limit  at  which  children  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  outside  of  school  hours  should  be  raised.  If  a  ten 
year  old  boy  is  not  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory  why  should 
he  be  permitted  to  work  half  of  the  night  in  the  street  selling 
papers?  Some  of  our  Eastern  cities  are  compelling  all  children 
working  on  the  street  to  be  licensed  in  order  that  better  track 
may  be  kept  of  them.  But  why,  when  the  sum  total  of  such 
work  is  a  loss  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  individual  family, 
should  it  be  permitted  at  all  ?  Why  should  ten  boys  be  wasted  on 
a  job  which  two  men  could  do  without  running  either  the  physical 
or  moral  risk?  At  present  a  psychopathic  clinic  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  in  connection  with  our  Juvenile  Court.  Not  so  much  to  study 
shapes  of  head  and  sizes  of  ears  as  to  fdllow  delinquents  into 
the  actual  crime  producing  environments  with  a  view  of  doctoring 
the  environment  instead  of  the  criminals. 
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PRACTICAL  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CHILD  LABOR  IN  TEX¬ 
TILE  INDUSTRIES  ;  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  QUALIFICATIONS 


By  Howell  Cheney, 

Cheney  Silk  Mills,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


As  a  rule  the  textile  industries,  both  north  and  south,  have 
been  advertised  as  among  the  worst  offenders  against  the  children, 
and  I  suppose  that  it  is  on  this  account  that  your  secretary  has 
asked  me  to  explain  the  attitude  of  a  textile  industry  which  has 
found  that  it  could  do  without  the  labor  of  children,  at  least  until 
they  were  fifteen  years  old. 

At  the  start,  I  must  explain  that  my  experience  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  but  one  branch  of  the  textile  trade,  namely,  silk  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  conditions  surrounding  this  industry  have,  however, 
given  me  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  the  problem,  not  alone 
from  the  mill  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school. 

The  firm  by  which  I  am  employed  has  roughly  some  3,600 
hands.  The  plant  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  a  city,  and, 
in  a  community  of  approximately  13,000  inhabitants,  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry.  Most  of  the  employees  in  the  mill  live  within  one 
school  district,  which  has  1,800  children  enumerated.  As  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  has  been  my  duty  for  four  years 
to  pass  upon  the  certificates  of  children  leaving  school  to  go  to 
work,  and  also  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  inspected  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  applying  for  work,  to 
see  that  they  had  conformed  to  the  state  laws  and  school  regulations, 
and  to  the  firm’s  rule  that  they  would  employ  no  children  under 
fifteen  years  of  age.  As  a  great  majority  of  the  children  attended 
one  school  and  went  to  work,  if  at  all,  for  one  firm,  it  has  been 
possible  as  in  few  other  places  to  watch  the  workings  of  a  rule  for¬ 
bidding  the  employment  of  children  for  a  year  more  than  the  law 
required,  and  of  a  school  board  ruling  that  no  child  should  leave 
to  go  to  work  who  had  not  completed  the  sixth  grade.  This  ruling 
was  possible  but  not  customary  under  the  Connecticut  law,  the 
fourth  grade  being  usually  considered  sufficient  to  earn  a  certificate. 
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Therefore,  neither  the  school  nor  the  mill  had  a  compelling  law  be¬ 
hind  it,  but  the  fact  gave  a  much  greater  opportunity  to  study 
the  exceptions,  because  they  all  had  to  be  answered  reasonably 
rather  than  legally. 

Of  course,  every  just  exception  which  led  to  giving  work  to 
a  child  made  it  more  difficult  to  keep  others  out.  I  must  say  frankly 
at  the  start  that  there  was  some  opposition  among  some  of  the  heads 
of  departments  to  excluding  these  children.  But  in  all  those  depart¬ 
ments  where  the  work  requires  consecutive  labor  demanding  con¬ 
centration,  attention  and  care,  there  is  now  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  a  textile  industry  can  do  better  without  than  with  children, 
until  they  are  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  boy  or  girl  of  six¬ 
teen  will  actually  give  in  work  at  least  half  an  hour  a  day  more 
than  the  average  younger  child ;  will  do  at  least  five  per  cent  more 
work,  hour  for  hour,  with  an  appreciable  less  amount  of  waste  of 
material  and  damage  to  finished  product.  The  work  will  require 
less  supervision,  and  will  be  of  a  higher  grade  when  finished.  The 
savings  secured  to  the  employer  by  the  older  child  as  an  offset  to 
the  fifteen  per  cent  higher  wage  can  be  better  measured  by  experi¬ 
ence  than  by  statistics,  which  are  noticeable  only  by  their  absence. 
But  wherever  the  work  to  be  done  is  continuous  for  nine  or  ten 
hours,  and  requires  attention  as  long  as  the  machinery  runs,  our 
experience  would  say  emphatically  that  the  increased  production 
by  the  older  child,  of  goods  of  a  higher  grade,  at  a  lower  cost  of 
supervision  and  all  other  overhead  charges,  is  cheaper  than  the 
production  of  the  fourteen  year  old  child  at  a  lower  wage.  Two 
factors  have  been  constantly  at  work  in  the  silk  industry  to  bring 
about  a  changed  condition  in  respect  to  child  labor. 

1.  We  are  constantly  raising  the  standard  of  our  goods,  and 
hence  the  workmanship.  A  plain  black  grosgrain  for  which  my  firm 
made  a  name  forty  years  ago,  would  not  be  a  marketable  piece 
of  goods  now.  Every  process  requires  more  exact  handling  than 
it  did  then. 

2.  The  great  strides  in  improved  machines  have  not  been  made 
without  a  nearly  proportionate  increase  in  the  capital  invested,  and 
hence  it  is  increasingly  necessary  to  secure  the  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  of  machinery  to  pay  a  fair  return  on  capital.  Twenty  years  ago 
an  investment  of  $rooo  per  loom  would  have  been  considered  ample 
to  build  and  equip  a  mill  of  one  hundred  silk  ribbon  looms. 
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where  today  $2000  a  loom  would  be  necessary  to  place  your  plant 
on  a  plane  of  efficiency  equal  to  the  most  up-to-date  mills.  Con¬ 
sider,  therefore,  how  much  more  necessary  it  is  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  machine  and  its  operator  per  day  and  hour.  When 
you  couple  these  conditions  with  a  raw  material  worth  from  three 
dollars  to  seven  dollars  per  pound,  and  in  which  a  careless  hand 
can  spoil  more  in  an  hour  than  he  can  earn  in  a  week,  he  is  either 
a  very  poor  silk  manufacturer,  or  a  manufacturer  of  very  poor 
goods,  who  persuades  himself  that  there  is  any  economy  in  child 
labor  as  far  as  silk  throwing,  dyeing,  winding,  warping,  quilling, 
weaving  or  finishing  goes. 

The  processes  already  described  include  all  those  in  silk  manu¬ 
facturing  in  which  the  work  is  continuous  and  demands  more  or 
less  constant  attention  as  long  as  the  machinery  runs.  In  these 
there  is  no  economy  in  the  employment  of  children,  at  least  until 
they  are  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  above  I  have  stated  as  fully  as  possible  the  economic 
reasons  only  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  child  labor  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  silk  textile  industries.  In  all  frankness  I  must  also 
present  to  you  the  difficulties  which  manufacturers  must  overcome 
in  doing  away  with  this  class  of  labor.  I  believe  your  agita¬ 
tion  would  make  more  rapid  headway  and  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  the  more  enlightened  manufacturers,  if  it  would  concern  itself 
with  the  making  of  these  difficulties  less  where  principles  are  not 
sacrificed,  rather  than  by  accentuating  them  by  prohibitive  legisla¬ 
tion.  There  are  distinct  lines  on  which  you  can  co-operate  with  the 
manufacturer,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  meet  you  halfway  in  them. 

Discriminatio  n  Needed 

The  first  of  these  leads  to  a  group  of  employments  in  which 
the  work  is  intermittent  and  requires  the  attention  of  the  employee 
for  perhaps  not  more  than  two-thirds  or  one-half  of  the  time.  This 
covers  a  variety  of  jobs  which  in  the  total  would  not  employ  a  large 
number  of  hands,  such  as  “doffers”  or  children  who  replace  the 
full  spools  on  a  spinning  frame  with  empty  ones ;  bobbin  boys,  who 
keep  the  various  operators  of  machines  supplied  with  spools  and 
deliver  the  full  ones  to  the  next  process ;  booth  tenders,  who  in 
weaving  rooms  hand  out  the  full  filling  boards  to  the  weavers  and 
refill  the  empty  ones ;  and  a  small  number  of  errand  boys  and 
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girls.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  work  is  intermittent,  i.  e.,  allows 
for  periods  of  rest,  and  in  none  of  them  are  children  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  running  machinery.  This  group  of  employments  is 
much  more  important  to  the  cotton  industries  than  to  the  silk.  It 
is  possible  to  define  it,  as  above,  in  legislation  on  the  subject;  and 
the  employment  is  not  injurious  to  the  children  where  it  is  safe¬ 
guarded  by  registration  with  factory  inspectors  for  all  children  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  so  employed,  and  permits  issued  only  after  in¬ 
spection  of  the  conditions  and  hours  under  which  they  work.  It 
represents  a  group  of  employments  which  constitute  a  peculiar 
problem  to  the  manufacturer,  and  in  them  centers  an  economic 
opposition  to  further  restrictions  on  this  class  of  labor. 

This  kind  of  employment  illustrates  a  point  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size.  I  believe  that  your  agitation  does  not  always  take  account 
either  of  the  things  which  children  can  do  in  a  mill  with  less 
chances  of  injury  than  they  encounter  on  the  streets  and  in  work 
at  home,  or  of  the  perplexities  which  the  manufacturer  encounters, 
both  as  a  maker  of  goods  and  an  employer  of  labor.  With  him  it 
is  not  alone  a  question  of  economies  in  particular  jobs,  important 
as  these  are,  but  of  maintaining  a  scale  of  wages  fairly  adjusted 
to  the  skill  required  and  amount  of  work  done.  If  he  pays  a  girl 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  put  empty  spools  on  in  place  of 
full  ones,  and  then  to  rest  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  girl  at  seventy- 
five  cents  can  do  it  just  as  well,  he  not  only  increases  his  cost  in  a 
small  item,  but  invites  a  condition  of  dissatisfaction  with  all  of 
the  other  one  dollar  and  tweny-five  cent  help  in  his  mill. 

It  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  in  manufacturing  to  make  a 
wage  scale  fairly  proportioned  to  a  wide  range  of  abilities,  and 
one’s  capacity  for  fair  dealing  is  m-easured  largely  by  one’s  success 
in  this  respect.  The  manufacturer  has  often  given  unselfish  thought 
and  anxiety  to  the  problems  which  you  are  agitating,  and  can  work 
with  an  intelligence  born  of  actual  experience,  which  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  on  the  outside  of  a  mill  to  approach.  It  may  be  a 
truism  to  say  that  if  you  devoted  more  time  to  his  difficulties 
you  would  encounter  his  opposition  less. 

His  next  most  serious  difficulty  is  in  meeting  your  demand 
for  an  eight-hour  day  for  laborers  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age.  As  long  as  the  machinery  runs  in  his  mills  there 
must  be  operatives  to  tend  them,  and  these  operatives  must  have 
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their  assistants,  doffers,  bobbin  boys  and  booth  tenders.  If  their 
labor  is  essential,  it  is  just  as  essential  from  four  to  six  as  it  was 
in  the  earlier  hours.  In  the  proposal  of  a  fifty-five  hour  week  for 
such  employees  he  would  more  readily  meet  you,  because  by  shifts 
it  is  easier  to  arrange  the  work  to  meet  a  deficiency  one  afternoon 
in  a  week  than  for  a  shorter  portion  of  every  afternoon.  He  would 
also  more  readily  meet  you  in  the  enforcing  of  more  stringent 
physical  and  educational  standards,  which  would  keep  out  the 
physically  defective  or  mentally  deficient  children  to  whom  the 
longer  hours  would  prove  injurious.  I  believe  such  physical  and 
mental  standards  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  But  in  allying  your¬ 
self  with  the  eight-hour  cry  you  are  weakening  your  cause  to  the 
extent  that  you  are  burdening  the  child-labor  issue  with  a  more 
general  economic  question. 

There  is  a  final  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  restrictions  on 
child  labor  in  which  the  manufacturer  finds  you  in  sympathy  with 
him,  namely,  in  providing  a  system  of  industrial  training  which 
will  produce  more  efficient  labor  than  our  present  school  system 
does.  I  will  refer  to  this  matter  more  fully  later. 

To  summarize  my  arguments  up  to  this  point,  I  would  say — 

1.  The  silk  textile  industries  realize  no  economy  from  child 
labor  where  the  work  is  continuous,  and  in  these  employments 
economic  forces  and  conditions  of  production  are  working  out 
the  problem  in  harmony  with  the  moral  campaign  to  which  you 
have  given  an  impetus. 

2.  Where  the  work  is  not  continuous,  or  not  engaged  in  direct 
operation  of  running  machinery,  and  is  not  paid  by  the  piece,  it 
should  be  your  policy  to  safeguard  the  children  by  restrictions  rather 
than  by  prohibitions. 

3.  The  organization  of  a  mill  cannot  lend  itself  to  one  set 
of  hours  for  mature  workers  and  another  set  for  fourteen  to 
sixteen  year  old  hands,  and  here  again  restrictions  will  accom¬ 
plish  your  ends  without  prohibitions. 

In  brief,  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  the  textile  industries, 
wherever  the  work  is  continuous  and  involves  the  operation  of 
running  machinery,  is  necessary.  Restriction  is  required  only 
where  the  work  is  intermittent,  or  is  not  done  under  the  strain 
of  the  piece-work  system,  or  the  worker  is  not  directly  engaged  in 
tending  machinery. 
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So  far  as  economy  of  production  goes,  as  a  manufacturer  I 
believe  we  can  do  without  the  labor  of  children.  But  ridiculous 
though  the  statement  may  sound  to  some  of  you,  from  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  schooling  on  a  large  scale  of  the  children  of 
laboring  people,  I  feel  that  these  children  cannot  do  without  the 
work  until  a  better  substitute  than  the  present  school  is  provided. 
The  theoretical  proposition  “that  the  worst  thing  a  child  can  do 
is  to  go  to  work,”  is  no  more  true  than  its  complement  “that  the 
best  thing  for  a  child  to  do  until  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age  is  to 
go  to  school.” 

You  too  often  approach  the  problem  from  the  theoretical  side, 
and  stating  the  condition  under  which  the  normal  child  can  best 
develop,  you  assume  that  there  is  a  choice  open  to  the  average  child 
between  these  conditions  on  the  one  hand  and  work  on  the  other. 
You  infer  that  he  has  plenty  of  nourishing  food;  that  he  is  work¬ 
ing  progressively  in  school ;  that  his  hours  out  of  school  are  given  to 
proper  recreation  and  fresh  air,  and  that  his  home  life  protects 
him  from  evil  influences,  while  he  is  undergoing  a  discipline  or 
training  which  will  prepare  him  for  his  future  work  in  the  world. 
You  assume  that  it  is  a  choice  between  a  healthy  growth  under  these 
conditions  and  work  that  is  physically  injurious,  mentally  stultify¬ 
ing  and  morally  degrading.  Of  course,  this  is  a  colored  picture 
intended  to  illustrate  a  not  uncommon  attitude. 

A  Many-Sided  Problem 

Whoever  studies  this  problem  of  child  labor  must  soon  come 
into  a  sense  of  its  many-sidedness.  It  is  only  secondarily  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  economics  and  primarily  one  in  humanity  in  general  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  particular,  and  I  believe  that  its  ultimate  solution  must  be 
found  in  the  schools  rather  than  in  the  mills. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  surprising  to  you,  but  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  point  of  view,  if  he  be  at  all  progressive,  and  if  his  plant  has 
been  established  long  enough  for  him  to  appreciate  the  responsibility 
it  owes  to  its  workers  no  less  than  to  its  stockholders,  is  not  radi¬ 
cally  divergent  from  yours.  Unless  he  be  blind  to  everything  but  his 
next  quarterly  dividend,  he  appreciates  far  more  forcibly  than  you 
do  that  keen  minds,  active  bodies  and  willing  hearts  transmitted 
from  the  apprentice  to  the  master,  or  from  the  child  to  the  man, 
make  directly  for  steady  and  devoted  helpers,  for  ingenuity,  interest 
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and  efficiency — in  brief,  for  skill  and  economy.  If  he  is  building 
for  his  sons,  no  less  than  for  his  own  immediate  pocket — and  many 
an  American  father  has  that  habit — he  knows  more  certainly  than 
you  can  appreciate  that  fair  dealing  with  his  help  has  no  uncertain 
connection  with  fair  dealing  with  his  customers,  in  goods  made 
with  all  the  interest,  the  intelligence  and  the  force  which  he  can 
command.  More  than  all,  he  knows,  or  he  has  missed  the  high¬ 
est  possibilities  of  his  business,  that  nothing  else  can  supply  these 
qualities  in  his  goods  or  any  improvements  in  mechanical  processes 
make  good  their  absence.  Humanity  plays  no  less  a  part  in  success¬ 
ful  manufacturing  than  in  any  of  the  occupations  by  which  selfish 
man  makes  his  living. 

But  if  what  I  have  said  is  true,  you  will  at  once  challenge  my 
statements  by  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  presence  of  child 
labor  in  these  trades.  Frankly  admitting  the  selfish  motives  of 
manufactures,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  the  influences  which  are  at 
work  on  this  problem,  and  you  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  states,  where  only  children 
who  are  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  working  not  more  than  sixty 
hours  a  week,  under  some  educational  qualifications,  are  employed. 
I  would  say  that  the  presence  of  these  children  in  the  factories  is 
due  to  three  causes,  whose  potency  will  vary  with  every  locality  and 
in  every  family. 

(1)  Belief  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  that  such  labor 
is  profitable,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  maintaining  an  average 
wage  scale  and  as  an  apprenticeship  system. 

(2)  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  or  children,  or 
both,  for  a  larger  income. 

(3)  The  failure  of  the  school  to  advance  or  interest  the 
average  child  of  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  is  going  to  work 
with  his  hands. 

The  interests  of  the  manufacturer  I  have  described  above,  and 
have  endeavored  to  point  out  practical  ways  in  which  he  could 
co-operate  with  you.  But  in  reality  you  have  no  right  to  consider 
his  interests  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
children.  Turning  to  the  family  and  educational  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  I  will  attempt  to  explain,  from  a  personal  observation  which 
is  the  result  of  responsibility  for  a  school  system  in  a  textile  town, 
the  influences  which  are  compelling  children  to  go  to  work,  where 
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the  manufacturer’s  selfishness  is  at  least  restricted.  I  will  leave  the 
conclusion  to  point  its  own  moral — that  the  truest  safeguards  you 
can  erect  for  the  protection  of  these  children  are  higher  educational 
qualifications  which  enlist  the  whole  boy  and  not  his  mind  alone, 
and  which  leave  every  possible  opportunity  open  to  the  boy  who 
can  avail  himself  of  it  without  injury. 

Attitude  of  Parents 

The  parents,  if  they  influence  the  child  at  all,  in  more  than  the 
average  case  decide  in  the  interests  of  a  larger  family  income.  In 
a  well-defined  class  of  cases  I  have  found  that  the  worst  offenders 
against  the  children  are  their  own  parents,  and  it  is  from  them 
that  they  need  protection.  The  only  protection  which  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  against  this  particular  evil  wTill  be  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
educational  and  physical  restrictions.  Laws  prohibitive  as  to  age 
will  not  affect  the  parents  who  lie  about  their  children’s  ages,  nor 
prevent  them  from  altering  and  forging  birth  certificates  in  a  way 
that  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  pitiful. 

The  percentage  of  cases  of  real  need  in  which  it  is  a  question 
between  self-support  and  town  aid  is  small,  not  over  fifteen  per 
cent.  In  principle  as  well  as  practice,  self-support,  if  attainable, 
is  better  than  town  aid  or  assistance  from  any  public  charity  which 
it  is  now  possible  to  give.  Perhaps  public  school  scholarships  wisely- 
administered  may  ultimately  solve  the  difficulty.  They  are  not  avail¬ 
able  now  to  any  extent.  But  until  the  condition  of  actual  need  is 
met,  you  are  committing  a  positive  injury  in  depriving  this  class  of 
children  of  their  only  opportunity  to  find  a  way  out.  In  such 
cases  the  school  and  charity  authorities  jointly  should  be  given  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  to  allow  a  child  of  fourteen  years  to  go  to  work 
or  to  be  supported  at  public  charge.  But  of  greater  frequency  than 
the  cases  of  extreme  need  are  those  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
parents,  without  sufficient  necessity,  or  the  loyalty  of  the  child, 
persuades  him  to  assist  in  supporting  the  family.  The  total  of 
such  cases  of  both  kinds  is  perhaps  one-half  of  the  total  number 
of  children  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work. 

That  a  portion,  perhaps  large,  of  this  number  could  actually 
have  done  without  this  assistance,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  alter  the 
conclusions  that  if  you  forbid  the  parents  to  make  the  children  help 
toward  their  own  support,  you  must  provide  an  alternative,  which 
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in  the  long  run  will  make  a  continued  parental  sacrifice  worth  while. 
That  is,  you  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  more  schooling  will 
either  make  their  children  higher  wage  earners  or  will  open  up  to 
them  a  higher  social  position. 

The  first  motive  will  appeal  more  powerfully  to  the  struggling 
families,  and  to  them  the  school  now  fails  admittedly  to  provide  a 
training  for  higher  efficiency.  The  second  motive,  social  position, 
your  school  can  enlist,  legitimately  in  some  instances,  unwisely  and 
harmfully  in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  To  any  one  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  schools  the  most  unnecessary  and  pathetic  failures 
are  where  parents  are  sacrificing  their  very  lives  to  maintain  in  a 
high  school  a  child  who  has  no  ability,  and  cannot  even  conceive 
the  value  of  the  opportunity  offered.  Wherever  false  ideals  based 
on  a  smattering  of  many  things,  imperfectly  digested,  have  grown  in 
place  of  trained  habits  of  thought,  of  efficiency  and  diligence,  your 
school  has  done  an  injury  which  can  only  be  undone  by  bitter 
experience  afterwards. 

Influence  of  the  School 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  parents.  If  they  do  not  compel 
or  strongly  advise  going  to  work,  what  influence  does  the  school 
have  on  the  child’s  decision?  If  he  is  working  progressively,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  he  is  interested  and  would  like  to  stay  on.  If 
by  the  time  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  he  has  not  passed  the 
sixth  grade,  which  means  he  has  taken  eight  years  to  do  the  work 
which  should  have  been  done  in  five  or  six,  he  must  have  lost  from 
two  to  three  years  either  through  incapacity  or  lack  of  interest.  As 
we  are  concerned,  in  this  discussion,  only  with  those  children  who 
do  go  to  work,  we  are  certainly  within  the  truth  in  stating  that  not 
over  a  third  of  those  at  work  can  do  more  than  read  fluently,  write 
fairly  legibly  and  perform  the  simpler  processes  in  numbers,  includ¬ 
ing  common  fractions.  The  average  child  who  goes  to  work  from 
the  sixth  grade,  or  below,  has  reached  the  limit  both  of  his  interest 
and  his  capacity  to  absorb  what  is  put  before  him.  If  you  compel 
him  to  stay  in  school,  you  may  be  protecting  him  from  physical  and 
moral  injury,  but  you  have  done  nothing  to  positively  advance  him 
upon  his  way,  or  bridge  over  what  you  frequently  term  “the  two 
wasted  years.’’  It  is  possible  that  a  widespread  interest  in  industrial 
training  may  in  time  produce  a  school  which  will  meet  the  pressing 
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requirements,  but  in  the  meanwhile  are  you  justified  in  advancing 
the  age  limit  two  years  before  you  have  provided  an  adequate  train¬ 
ing  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  children  affected?  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  in  the  past  schools  have  been  provided  much  more  slowly 
than  increases  of  population  demanded. 

I  know  that  I  am  laying  myself  open  to  your  criticism  in  sug¬ 
gesting  a  compromise  between  the  fourteen-year-old  standard  es¬ 
tablished  in  most  states  of  the  North  and  East  and  your  sixteen-year 
ideal  limit.  I  have  heard  you  describe  in  scathing  terms  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  seeks  to  continue  his  exploitation  of  child  labor  by 
exaggerating  the  educational  shortcomings.  But  fortunately  the 
facts  need  no  exaggeration  to  make  them  sufficiently  startling.  And 
so  long  as  not  more  than  a  third  of  your  laboring  children  are 
advanced  beyond  the  sixth  grade  when  they  go  to  work,  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  to  continue  them  in  such  a 
school  for  two  years  longer. 

The  Need  in  Education 

In  agreement  with  Dr.  Draper,  I  believe  that  the  vital  need  is  not 
so  much  for  a  brand-new  style  of  education  as  for  improving  and 
intensifying  what  we  have.  I  am  out  of  patience  with  many  of  the 
students  of  industrial  training,  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  more  or  less  technical  training  for  pupils  of  high  school 
grade  is  going  to  meet  a  critical  condition  caused  by  pupils  who 
are  struggling  along  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade.  No  indus¬ 
trial  training  is  adequate  unless  it  can  be  applied  to  the  earlier 
grades.  Taking  these  grades  and  the  ideals  which  govern  them, 
what  are  the  foundations  on  which  we  must  build  ? 

The  ideal  most  indelibly  stamped  upon  our  common  schools  is 
that  they  are  to  provide  a  training,  admittedly  and  predominantly 
cultural,  which  is  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  people.  Our  free  American  schools  are  individual 
in  their  purpose  and  general  in  their  tendencies ,  as  opposed  to  the 
national  ideal  which  governs  the  German  schools  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  specific  trainings  best  adapted  to  classes  of  pupils.  The 
German  literature  on  the  subject  which  has  been  so  voluminously 
laid  before  us  recently  is  most  interesting,  but  it  can  only  tempt 
us  out  of  our  plain  course,  so  far  as  definite  application  of  it  goes. 
We  are  not  ready  to  abandon  our  ideal  of  a  cultural  training  as  the 
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best  highway  for  an  open  opportunity,  and  we  could  not,  if  we 
would,  force  a  separation  at  the  end  of  our  elementary  schools  be¬ 
tween  those  children  who  expect  to  work  with  their  hands  and 
those  who  expect  to  work  with  their  heads.  The  experience  of 
England  is  no  more  helpful  to  us,  unless  it  is  an  example  of  how 
not  to  work  out  the  part-time  system.  We  can  obtain  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  and  inspirations  from  the  foreign  systems,  but  to  make 
real  progress  against  our  own  difficulties  we  must  keep  our  feet 
firmly  planted  in  American  traditions.  Frankly  accepting  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  demand  a  cultural  training,  which  seeks 
to  open  one’s  eyes  to  a  wider  world  than  our  own,  we  must  direct  it 
toward  efficiency  and  definiteness. 

We  must  endeavor  to  get  hold  of  our  raw  material,  to  use  a 
manufacturing  term,  at  an  earlier  age,  in  the  kindergarten  if 
possible,  which  should  have  a  more  definite  aim.  It  should  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  larger  vocabulary,  of  a  habit  of  doing  for  oneself 
rather  than  of  being  done  for  by  a  teacher ;  of  simple,  but  definite, 
ideas  of  discipline  and  effective  co-operation  ;  of  some  degree  of 
concentration  and  thoroughness,  and  finally  of  an  elementary  power 
of  expression  with  the  hands  as  well  as  with  the  tongue.  Then  will 
your  kindergarten  become  a  preparation  for  the  primary  grades. 

In  the  elementary  school  no  new  direction  is  possible,  but  in  our 
own  case  we  have  been  able  to  secure  greater  efficiency  by  smaller 
subdivisions  and  more  exact  grading.  Here  the  classes  are  flooded 
with  foreigners. 

These  foreign  pupils  and  all  subnormal  children  must  be 
reached  at  an  earlier  age ;  they  must  be  kept  moving  and  not 
allowed  to  stagnate.  This  can  only  be  done  in  smaller  classes  and 
more  specialized  work.  The  question  of  expense  will  be  urged 
against  all  this.  For  a  practical  mill  man  the  first  principle  to  be 
learned  is  the  economy  of  a  high  degree  of  completion  of  every 
process  in  itself.  “  Yarn  well  spun  is  nearly  warped  and  a  warp 
well  made  is  half  woven.”  Do  you  school  men  seriously  enough  con¬ 
sider  the  extravagance  and  waste,  both  of  pupils  and  teachers,  in 
half-taught  ideas  which  have  to  be  gone  over  and  over  again,  each 
time  with  an  added  danger  of  confusion  and  uncertainty?  You  may 
not  admit  any  parallel  between  the  production  of  immaterial  ideas 
or  brains  and  of  material  things.  Yet  you  must,  as  teachers,  admit 
the  unfairness  both  to  dull  and  bright  pupils  of  the  waste  in  energy 
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and  time  caused  by  large  classes  of  improperly  graded  children. 
Perhaps  public  parsimony  may  be  slow  in  recognizing  this  fact, 
but  the  awakening  will  come  more  rapidly  if  you  lay  your  stress  on 
the  greater  efficiency  of  what  we  have. 

Much,  too,  can  be  accomplished  in  securing  more  regular  at¬ 
tendance.  The  practical  abolition  of  truancy  by  capable  truant  offi¬ 
cers  and  prosecution  of  parents ;  a  carefully  organized  system  of 
medical  inspection  and  efficient  nurses  who  treat  in  school  many 
minor  ailments  for  which  the  pupils  would  otherwise  have  been 
out,  and  an  intelligent  attention  to  securing  the  co-operation  of  par¬ 
ents,  I  know,  will  raise  an  average  attendance  of  eighty-four  per 
cent  to  ninety-two  per  cent.  This  would  make  a  difference  of  about 
a  half  a  year  in  the  time  the  average  child  spends  in  school.  In  a 
town  of  only  one  industry  and  one  school  I  recognize  that  many 
things  are  easy  of  accomplishment,  which  in  a  city  would  be  im¬ 
possible. 

Employ  only  efficient  teachers  and  pay  them  well.  Try  to  in¬ 
still  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  vigor,  even  at  a  greater  expenditure 
of  wages.  No  motives  of  consideration  justify  a  waste  of  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  retention  of  teachers  who  have  outlived  their  useful¬ 
ness.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  pay  a  pension.  Too  great  rigidity  and 
conventionality  in  your  systems  of  promotions  make  for  inefficiency, 
so  far  as  it  insufficiently  rewards  exceptional  ability  and  encourages 
a  mediocrity  just  short  of  the  dismissal  line. 

Through  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  where  the  problems  of  disci¬ 
pline  are  most  acute,  scatter  a  few  men.  Here  despite  all  your 
efforts  those  pupils  who  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
profit  by  cultural  training  will  begin  to  stagnate.  Respect  for 
a  man’s  authority  is  more  than  a  moral  tonic.  It  is  respecting  the 
boy’s  developing  manhood.  You  cannot  hold  him  by  methods  which 
appeal  to  smaller  children.  With  undeveloped  capacities  for  guid¬ 
ance  he  feels  a  man’s  instincts,  which  must  be  honored  and  satisfied. 
In  no  way  more  legitimately  can  this  be  done  than  by  giving  him 
something  that  he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  through  the  doing  of 
which  under  a  man’s  direction  he  can  come  into  a  sense  of  his  own 
power,  and  happiness  in  his  own  usefulness.  Here  again  your 
school  loses  in  power,  because  it  has  not  studied  its  materials  and 
intensified  its  processes. 

I  am  conscious  that  some  of  you  are  thinking  that  I  am  treat- 
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ing  the  problem  just  as  if  the  children  were  so  many  different  kinds 
of  silk  and  the  teachers  were  so  many  operatives  and  foremen.  But 
I  wish  I  could  make  you  appreciate  how  many  different  kinds  of 
good  and  bad  humanity  and  saintliness  and  cussedness  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  piece  of  silk.  No  human  being  can  spend  himself  upon 
a  piece  of  work  without  putting  something  of  his  humanity  into  it. 
The  silk  dress  which  you  wear  contains  some  indefinable  impression 
of  the  old  Chinaman  who  tended  the  worms  and  moths  more  ten¬ 
derly  than  many  women  care  for  their  babies;  something  of  the 
Japanese  children  who  plucked  the  mulberry  leaves  and  much  of 
the  climate  of  the  particular  country  which  grew  those  leaves.  The 
Italian  girls  who  reeled  the  fibers  from  the  cocoons,  and  the  French 
women  who  spun  the  fine  strands  into  coarser  threads  have  added 
their  individuality  to  the  accumulating  problem  which  the  Yankee 
mill  takes  up.  If  you  think  we  add  nothing  further,  go  from  one 
department  to  another  and  observe  the  spirit  and  the  character  of 
the  room  as  affected  both  by  the  character  of  the  foreman  and  the 
hands ;  or  better  still,  go  from  mill  to  mill  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
controlling  organization.  Think,  as  you  hurry  along  in  confused 
ignorance,  of  the  art  of  the  designer,  the  dyer,  the  printer  and 
mechanic,  no  less  than  the  skill  of  the  thrower,  of  the  quiller,  warper 
weaver  and  finisher. 

Try  to  conceive  of  the  brain  matter  that  has  gone  into  the 
improved  machinery — and  it  is  not  the  great  discoveries  but  the 
many  little  improvements  that  seem  so  simple  you  wonder  they  were 
ever  problems,  which  make  for  rapid  progress.  Do  not  stand  like 
dummies  asking  what  a  machine  is  doing,  only  to  be  told  that  the 
product  goes  in  so  on  this  side  and  comes  out  so  on  that ;  but  try  to 
get  hold  of  some  part  of  the  human  wits  that  have  gone  into  the 
development  of  that  particular  process.  You  may  not  understand 
the  process  any  better,  but  you  must  come  into  the  renewed  sense 
of  the  culture  of  work,  however  mechanical. 

Efficiency  in  the  school  is  directly  related  to  efficiency  in  the 
mill.  Culture  in  the  mill  is  the  same  thing  as  culture  in  the  school. 
Whoever  puts  something  of  himself  into  a  task  is  on  the  way  to 
attain  unto  culture,  and  whoever  has  taken  something  out  of  a  task 
and  made  it  his  own  attainment  is  cultured  to  that  extent,  whether 
it  be  in  literature  or  weaving.  The  problem  that  is  before  us 
is  not  to  discover  some  mysterious  and  physiological  connection 
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between  the  hand  and  the  brain.  It  is  to  find  means  whereby  the 
child  can  express  himself  accurately,  efficiently,  and  with  a  compre¬ 
hension  of  what  he  is  doing.  Hand  work  is  to  many  a  child  the 
easiest  and  readiest  means  of  expression.  If  accuracy  and  effi¬ 
ciency  result  from  it,  by  so  much  will  culture,  or  power  to  command 
expression  follow.  You  have  in  your  present  feebly-organized 
manual  training  most  of  the  equipment  necessary.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  use  it  under  the  direction  of  an  enthusiastic  mechanic  and  rest 
assured  that  the  boy  will  discover  its  meaning  without  the  aid  of 
philosophy  and  psychology. 

I  have  taken  all  the  time  allotted  me  to  carry  you  to  my  point 
which  is  that  if  your  grammar  schools  can  attain  that  degree  of 
efficiency  which  will  have  carried  boys  and  girls  who  expect  to  work 
through  the  sixth  grade,  then  and  not  till  then  can  you  guarantee  the 
preparation  which  is  necessary  for  a  proper  industrial  school.  In 
brief,  stress  laid  not  so  much  on  the  things  done  as  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  done;  on  culture  as  the  power  to  see,  think  and  act 
in  the  experience  of  childhood,  rather  than  on  culture  as  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  ideas  however  valuable,  will  best  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
industrial  school  of  the  future.  And  if  that  industrial  school  can 
teach  mechanical  expression  rather  than  exact  trades,  it  will  become 
an  ideal  stepping  stone  to  an  efficient  trade  school. 
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CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  OHIO  VALLEY  STATES 


By  E.  N.  Clopper, 

Secretary  for  the  Ohio  Valley  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


Arguing  from  their  very  wide  acceptance,  we  may  conclude 
that  compulsory  education  and  the  regulation  of  child  labor  are 
factors  in  the  progress  of  the  state.  These  two  factors  bear  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  family,  and  as  the  rearing  of  families  is  unques¬ 
tionably  another  factor  in  progress  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
two  elements  affect  another  element,  compelling  on  the  one  hand 
and  restraining  on  the  other. 

Such  compulsion  and  restraint  are  matters  of  no  concern  to 
families  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as  their  provisions  are 
easily  complied  with.  But  no  law  designed  to  do  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  has  ever  been  enacted  that  did  not  work 
hardship  upon  a  few.  Compulsory  education  and  the  regulation  of 
child  labor  affect  adversely  the  immediate  interests  of  some  poverty- 
stricken  families,  and  for  this  reason  some  states  blindly  and 
illogically  exempt  the  children  of  such  families  from  the  operation 
of  the  law.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  these  states  that 
their  poor  boys  and  girls  are  the  very  ones  who,  of  all  children, 
need  most  such  care  and  protection.  As  a  matter  of  simple  jus¬ 
tice,  compulsory  and  restrictive  laws  should  be  supplemented  by 
other  measures  which  provide  for  such  cases  of  hardship  as  they 
occasion.  In  other  words,  the  various  factors  in  progress  should 
be  made  to  operate  harmoniously.  Such  provision  is  made  by  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

This  state  directs  its  boards  of  education,  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  truant  officers,  to  furnish  text  books  free  of  charge  to 
children  of  compulsory  school  age  whose  earnings  are  needed  to 
support  either  themselves  or  others  dependent  upon  them,  and  also 
to  furnish  the  families  of  such  children  with  such  additional  relief 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  children  to  continue  in  school 
until  they  are  legally  qualified  to  go  to  work.  The  money  for  such 
relief  is  paid  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of  each  school  district,  and 
the  law  contains  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no  child  shall  be 
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considered  or  declared  a  pauper  by  reason  of  his  acceptance  of  such 
aid. 

Here  is  a  practical  and  satisfactory  way  of  making  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws  justifiable  and 
harmonious  in  their  bearing  upon  poverty-stricken  families.  In 
Cincinnati  the  Board  of  Education  has  made  arrangements  with  the 
local  Associated  Charities  to  have  all  cases  reported  by  truant  offi¬ 
cers  investigated  by  the  trained  social  workers  of  that  organization. 
Relief  will  be  afforded  only  when  recommended  by  them.  Many 
statesmen  and  students  of  sociology  claim  that  this  is  paternal¬ 
ism.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  when  one  considers  the  hope  this  pro¬ 
vision  holds  out  to  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  state,  it  seems 
more  like  maternalism. 

Wherever  the  enactment  of  laws  further  to  restrict  child  labor 
is  under  consideration,  there  is  invariably  raised  the  objection  that 
such  restriction  would  work  harm  to  the  poor  and  bring  increased 
hardship  to  the  widows  and  orphans.  To  a  limited  extent  this  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  the  suffering  is  far  less  extensive  than  popu¬ 
larly  supposed,  and  such  cases  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Restrictive  legislation  in  the  early  stages  of  its  enforcement 
is  practically  sure  to  work  hardship  to  a  few  individuals,  but  the 
fact  that,  all  things  being  equal,  the  condition  of  these  same  indi¬ 
viduals  will  ultimately  improve,  should  not  be  overlooked.  More¬ 
over,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  into  any  factory  is 
always  attended  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  operatives,  yet  no 
intelligent  person  advances  this  as  an  argument  against  the  use  of 
such  machinery.  Neither  should  child  labor  legislation  be  opposed 
because  of  the  temporary  suffering  it  entails  upon  a  few. 

It  is  frequently  urged  in  West  Virginia  that  child  labor  in  and 
about  the  mining  village  of  Monongah  is  justifiable  because  of  the 
terrible  disaster  that  occurred  there  in  December,  1907.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  explosion  in  the  coal  mines  359  employees  were  killed, 
and  the  opponents  of  child  labor  restriction  still  point  to  that  grief- 
stricken  village,  and  claim  that  the  widows  must  have  the  earnings 
of  their  little  children  in  order  to  live.  The  population  of  this  vil¬ 
lage  is  less  than  2000,  and  in  such  a  small  community  the  sudden 
death  of  359  wage-earners  naturally  resulted  in  a  very  distressing 
situation.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  only  three  chil¬ 
dren  were  made  full  orphans  by  the  disaster,  and  that  through  the 
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work  of  the  official  relief  committee  and  other  benevolent  organiza¬ 
tions  in  aiding  the  sufferers  to  care  for  themselves,  there  was  in 
December,  1908,  one  year  after  the  explosion,  not  a  single  child  in 
Monongah  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  whose  earnings  were 
needed  either  to  support  himself  or  to  supplement  the  family  income. 

The  law  in  Ohio,  though  excellent  in  many  respects,  affords  no 
protection  whatever  to  children  engaged  in  street  trades.  Little 
boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  sell  newspapers,  fruits,  baskets,  chew¬ 
ing-gum,  and  any  other  merchandise  in  the  streets  and  public  places 
of  every  town  and  city  in  the  state  without  any  restriction.  This 
freedom  from  all  restraint  is  particularly  objectionable  in  cities,  as 
children  there  are  subjected  to  exposure  and  hardships  and  too  fre¬ 
quently  come  under  the  influence  of  people  who  have  no  regard  for 
their  welfare.  Children  are  forced  by  their  parents  to  sell  goods  in 
the  markets  both  before  and  after  school  hours,  and  during  half  the 
night,  while  on  Saturdays  they  cry  their  wares  from  early  morning 
until  midnight,  and  neither  the  state  nor  the  municipality  has  so 
far  attempted  to  protect  them.  Little  newsboys  also  may  work  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  as  there  is  no  restriction  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  them.  In  cities  having  newspapers  between  which  there  is 
keen  rivalry  as  to  circulation,  the  newsboys  lead  a  miserable  life. 
The  men  employed  to  distribute  newspapers  to  the  boys  are  often 
chosen  because  of  their  brutal  aggressiveness,  and  the  little  fellows 
at  best  get  but  rough  treatment  at  their  hands.  If  the  state  does  not 
include  in  the  child  labor  law  some  provision  defining  the  age  under 
which  children  shall  not  engage  in  the  various  street  trades,  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  societies  in  every  community  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  children  can  at  least  put  forth  an  effort  to  improve  their  local 
situation  by  urging  the  passage  of  a  municipal  ordinance. 

Ohio  has  a  well-organized  force  of  thirty-four  factory  inspec¬ 
tors,  who  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law 
in  addition  to  their  other  duties.  This  force  includes  eight  women, 
whose  duty  is  to  inspect  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  work.  In  the  other  states  of  the  Ohio  Valley  district  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  nearly  so  good.  In  Indiana  the  child  labor  law  is  far 
behind  the  laws  of  other  progressive  states,  and  there  are  only  six 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  charged  with  its 
enforcement.  In  West  Virginia  the  compulsory  education  law  is 
excellent,  but  the  child  labor  law  has  two  different  age  limits,  each 
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applying  to  different  localities  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  There 
is  no  prohibition  of  night  work,  no  educational  requirement,  no  lim¬ 
itation  as  to  work  hours,  and  no  requirement  as  to  proof  of  age. 
Moreover,  there  is  only  one  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the 
laws  relating  to  child  labor,  the  employment  of  women,  sanitation, 
and  the  use  of  devices  for  the  protection  of  employees  from  dan¬ 
gerous  machinery.  This  official  is  expected  also  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  his  office  in  Wheeling,  and  to  conduct  a  free  employment  bureau ! 

The  situation  in  Kentucky  is  peculiar,  and  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  the  statement  of  a  farmer  who  resides  in  the  blue-grass  region 
of  the  state.  This  man  realizes  the  gravity  of  the  child  labor  situa¬ 
tion  in  his  vicinity,  and  knows  that  some  action  must  be  taken. 
Several  years  ago  he  sold  a  little  corner  of  his  farm  to  a  man  who 
is  sober  and  hard-working,  and  who  has  been  trying  his  best  to  pay 
for  his  nine-hundred-dollar  home.  He  has  cultivated  the  land  for 
five  or  six  years,  and  during  this  time  has  been  assisted  by  three 
little  boys  who  have  been  working  in  the  fields  in  the  summer,  culti¬ 
vating  the  crop  and  picking  worms  from  the  tobacco  plants,  and  in 
the  barns  in  the  winter,  handling  the  gathered  leaves.  Formerly 
these  boys  attended  school  in  September  and  October,  but  for  several 
years  past  the  work  on  the  farm  has  been  such  that  they  have  not 
been  in  school  at  all.  With  all  this  child  labor  the  man  has  been 
unable  to  pay  $500  on  his  home  in  five  years,  and  within  the  past 
few  months  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  $100. 

This  same  fanner  related  another  instance  in  which  his  tenant 
worked  his  little  girls  in  the  fields  during  the  late  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  terms  of  the  district  school.  His  landlord  learned  of  this,  and 
purchased  books  for  the  children,  and  they  were  sent  to  school,  but 
in  a  few  days  they  were  found  again  at  work  in  the  field.  When  the 
father  was  questioned  about  the  matter  he  said  that  men  demanded 
$1.50  per  day  as  wages  for  field  labor,  and  as  he  could  not  pay  so 
much  his  children  must  work  or  he  would  lose  money. 

This  Kentuckian  stated  also  that  some  time  ago  he  had  a  tenant 
with  a  wife  and  five  children.  The  youngest  child  was  an  infant, 
and  was  daily  laid  upon  a  quilt  in  a  fence  corner  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  worked  in  the  field  eating  merely  a  cold  lunch  at  noon. 
This  man  never  sent  a  child  to  school,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  having  sold  his  crop,  he  still  owed  his  landlord  $67  more  than 
the  crop  sold  for.  This  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky ! 
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These  instances  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  the  most 
casual  investigation  will  show  hundreds  of  wives  and  children  work¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  fields  or  in  the  barns,  according  to  the  season,  ac¬ 
cumulating  nothing,  and  barely  making  a  living. 

A  visitor  in  the  great  tobacco  factories  of  Kentucky  finds  there 
boys  and  girls  working  as  “hangers”  and  “pluggers”,  performing 
simple  labor  and  receiving  little  pay.  The  nimble  fingers  of  children 
accomplish  more  in  a  given  time  at  these  simple  tasks  than  can  men 
or  women,  yet  these  little  workers  receive  less  wages  than  men 
would  at  the  same  labor.  Child  labor  is  profitable  from  a  temporary 
business  point  of  view,  and  so  the  evil  grows.  A  boy  works  ten 
hours  a  day,  taking  the  hands  of  tobacco  out  of  the  hogsheads  and 
hanging  them  upon  sticks,  which  are  then  put  into  the  drying  ma¬ 
chine,  or  in  fastening  the  company’s  trademark  on  the  plugs  of 
tobacco.  This  work  does  not  fit  him  for  anything  else,  and  when 
he  becomes  old  enough  to  demand  higher  wages  his  place  is  taken 
by  some  other  boy,  and  he  has  to  begin  again  at  the  bottom  at  some 
other  kind  of  work.  All  this  time  he  is  being  deprived  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  education. 

Illiteracy  can  never  be  stamped  out  until  these  conditions  are 
removed.  There  is  living  in  the  best  agricultural  part  of  the  state 
an  American  family  composed  of  nineteen  members,  not  one  of 
whom  can  read  or  write,  or  even  sign  his  name.  In  the  country  Sun¬ 
day  schools  it  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  the  little  children  joining  in 
the  hymns  quite  lustily,  and  then  vanishing  away  when  the  lesson 
books  are  opened,  because  they  cannot  read  and  are  ashamed  to 
have  anyone  see  how  ignorant  they  are.  There  are  underlying 
causes  for  all  the  ills  of  which  Kentucky  has  reason  to  complain,  and 
the  situation  can  be  improved  only  after  the  people  have  awakened 
and  realize  their  moral  responsibility. 

An  aroused  intelligent  public  opinion  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
remedy  the  situation  in  Kentucky,  as  elsewhere.  This  alone  proves 
that  the  public  school  plays  the  most  important  part  in  improving 
conditions.  The  public  school  educates  the  masses,  and  it  is  the 
intelligent  public  opinion  of  the  masses  that  not  only  regulates  the 
government,  but  makes  the  country  a  fit  place  to  live  in.  In  this 
connection  it  is  very  discouraging  to  read  in  an  editorial  published 
recently  in  the  organ  of  an  important  industry  in  this  country,  the 
statement  that,  as  no  boy  could  live  on  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
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writing  and  arithmetic,  and  as  one  man  might  be  very  learned  and 
yet  not  decent  enough  to  behave  himself,  while  another  man  might 
be  absolutely  illiterate  and  still  be  a  model  husband  and  father,  the 
paper  opposed  education  for  working  people,  and,  if  it  could,  would 
remove  every  educational  requirement  from  the  statute  books.  When 
anyone  asked  for  employment  it  would  only  look  at  his  teeth  and  ex¬ 
amine  his  stomach !  It  is  almost  incredible  that  an  American  citizen 
in  this  enlightened  day  and  age,  and  in  this  progressive  country 
of  ours,  could  put  into  cold  print  such  an  absurd,  reactionary  state¬ 
ment.  It  smacks  more  of  the  Dark  Ages  than  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

This  same  mistake  of  denying  to  the  working  people  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  education  is  what  brought  Spain  down  from  her  position  as 
the  proudest  nation  of  all,  to  that  of  one  of  the  least  among  the 
communities  of  the  world.  A  few  hundred  years  ago  Spain  ruled 
over  the  greatest  empire  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  was  this 
same  denial  of  the  right  of  education  to  her  common  people  that 
brought  on  all  the  disasters  which  have  shorn  her  of  her  power  and 
brought  her  down  to  humiliation  and  defeat.  There  can  be  no 
enlightened  public  opinion  without  public  education,  and  without 
enlightened  public  opinion  a  nation  cannot  prosper.  Child  labor 
and  education  do  not  go  hand  in  hand.  The  one  works  against  the 
other. 

Someone  has  said,  “Show  me  your  companions  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  are.”  So  it  may  be  said  of  wages,  “Tell  me  the 
amount  of  the  family’s  income,  and  I  will  describe  the  condition  of 
its  members.”  Child  labor  will  not  increase  the  family’s  income, 
neither  can  it  improve  its  condition.  Its  benefits  are  short-lived,  its 
ill  effects  are  lasting.  The  family  is  the  recognized  unit  of  our 
civilization.  Whatever  attacks  the  integrity  of  the  family  under¬ 
mines  our  civilization  and  impels  our  whole  social  structure  to  its 
fall.  There  are  many  agencies  that  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
home  and  break  the  “tie  that  binds,”  and  of  these  the  premature  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  ranks  among  the  most  effective.  The  child’s 
spirit  of  independence  normally  reaches  its  full  development  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  child  at  years  of  discretion,  and  then  the  time  is 
ripe  for  him  to  withdraw  from  the  shelter  and  protection  his  parents 
afford  and  to  take  his  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  society,  supported 
by  the  ideals  that  home  life  has  instilled  into  his  soul  and  strength- 
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ened  by  the  discipline  and  training  that  were  his  in  childhood  and 
in  youth.  But  if  this  spirit  is  developed  at  too  early  an  age,  as  is 
the  case  when  a  child  becomes  a  wage-earner,  his  respect  for  parental 
authority  is  lessened,  the  relationship  between  parent  and  child  is 
thereby  weakened,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  home  begins.  De¬ 
linquency  among  juveniles  and  idleness  and  pauperism  among  adults 
are  the  outcome  in  large  measure  of  child  labor.  To  the  truth  of 
this  claim  judges,  probation  officers,  superintendents  of  reforma¬ 
tory  institutions  and  social  workers  of  every  kind  will  abundantly 
subscribe. 

Prosperity  in  any  locality  can  exist  only  when  the  amount  of 
wealth  produced  there  exceeds  the  amount  consumed.  So  the  indi¬ 
vidual  laborer  increases  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  his  country 
according  to  the  amount  by  which  the  wealth  created  by  him  exceeds 
his  consumption  of  the  same.  An  unskilled  laborer  cannot  create 
more  wealth  than  he  consumes,  and  as  child  labor  is  essentially  un¬ 
skilled  labor,  the  employment  of  children  in  gainful  occupations  is 
a  menace  to  prosperity.  But  allow  the  children  to  become  fully 
developed,  provide  for  their  proper  education  and  training  while 
young,  and  when  they  enter  the  field  of  labor  properly  equipped  in 
body  and  in  mind,  they  become  a  real  factor  in  the  making  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  society  realizes  bountifully  on  its  investment.  Inasmuch 
as  we  add  to  the  power  of  a  child,  he  becomes  an  asset;  inasmuch 
as  we  take  away  from  his  power  he  becomes  a  liability. 
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By  Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  B.,  LL.  D. 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  a  wide-open  democracy  like  ours 
can  do  some  of  the  things  which  a  well-ordered  political  society  needs 
to  have  done,  as  well  as  more  centralized  forms  of  government  do 
them  with  apparent  ease.  Indeed,  it  is  yet  to  appear  that  we  can 
make  good  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  political  creed  and 
assure  equality  of  right  and  opportunity  to  every  one.  Of  course, 
there  are  compensations  for  the  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

The  door  of  opportunity  opens  wider  here  than  in  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  The  passion  of  the  United  States  is  that  every 
one  shall  have  his  chance.  We  provide  primary,  secondary  and 
higher  instruction  practically  free  of  cost  to  all.  The  teaching  is 
efficient  and  the  equipment  is  ample,  often  sumptuous.  The  spirit 
that  supports  it  all  is  delightful.  The  school  budget  is  the  one  tax 
of  which  no  good  American  has  the  hardihood  to  complain.  The 
road  to  and  through  and  between  the  schools  is  a  broad  highway. 
It  has  no  breaks  and  no  very  heavy  grades.  No  sect,  no  party,  no 
social  set,  no  commercial  interest,  is  allowed  to  obstruct  it.  So  much 
is  settled  and  everywhere  accepted.  It  is  more  than  settled  and  ac¬ 
cepted.  Wealth,  society,  business,  religion  and  political  sagacity  find 
their  security  and  their  pleasure  in  continually  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  educational  ideal. 

The  road  to  accomplishment  and  to  fame  is  as  open  and  as 
free  as  that  to  the  schools.  Education  is  not  only  the  universal 
American  passion,  but  hope,  cheer,  courage  are  the  words  which 
the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  flag  in  the  world  whispers  in  the 
ears  of  all,  native  born  or  adopted,  who  live  where  it  casts  its 
shadow.  A  national  temperament  which  is  being  warmed  by  the 
intermingling  of  the  blood,  the  experiences  and  the  ideals  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  ;  which  has  been  ennobled  by  the  constantly 
enlarging  opportunities  and  continually  increasing  influence  of  wo¬ 
men  :  which  has  been  incited  bv  innumerable  individual  successes  and 
which  has  been  made  very  confident,  if  not  very  vain,  by  the  always 
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unfolding  magnificence  of  the  governmental  plan,  is  stirred  to  its 
very  depths  by  the  opportunities  and  the  inspirations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic.  The  millions  who  are  mature  enough  to  feel  it,  and 
who  have  not  been  borne  down  by  conditions  which  are  well  nigh 
insuperable,  are  struggling,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  The  spectacle  is  brilliant  enough  to  stir  the  wonder, 
if  not  the  jealousy,  of  the  world.  Nothing  short  of  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis  can  express  our  heartfelt  appreciation  of  it  all. 

Would  that  there  were  no  word  of  qualification  nor  ground 
for  apprehension.  But  there  is,  and  we  are  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  and  say  it.  Our  general 
characterization  expresses  great  and  proud  truths,  and  perhaps  the 
larger  part  of  the  whole  truth,  but  still  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
truth.  The  undisclosed  part  is  that  we  count  a  mere  opening  for 
some  as  the  equal  chance  for  all.  It  is  not  so;  one  must  be  helped 
to  a  place  where  he  may  enter  the  door  of  opportunity,  before  he  has 
any  share  in  the  equal  chance  for  all.  Leaving  further  applications 
of  the  principle  to  be  made  by  others,  it  is  my  mission  to  this  Con¬ 
ference  to  say  that  all  American  children  must  be  given  the  imple¬ 
ments  with  which  to  make  their  way  in  our  busy  civilization  before 
it  can  be  said  that  our  political  system  is  sufficiently  efficient  or  that 
equality  of  chance  is  held  out  to  every  one. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  were  discussing  just  such  a  question  as 
this,  and  the  great  Lincoln,  right  here  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
state  of  Illinois,  was  piercing  the  fallacy  that  political  freedom  cov¬ 
ered  the  right  to  do  wrong.  Senator  Douglas,  a  very  great  man, 
was  saying  that  the  territories  should  have  free  constitutions  and 
be  left  to  vote  slavery  up  or  down,  according  to  their  inclinations  ; 
but  the  greatest  of  all  Illinoisans  and  the  greatest  of  all  Americans 
answered,  “  No,  that  is  but  temporizing  with  an  inherent  wrong.” 
It  would  be  logical,  he  said,  if  slavery  were  ever  right,  but  for  one 
man  to  claim  the  right  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  another  man’s 
brow,  save  as  the  result  of  free  contract  or  pursuant  to  bad  laws 
already  duly  enacted,  was  essentially  immoral.  Slavery  might  be 
tolerated  for  a  time  where  it  was  established  by  law,  because  even 
that  might  be  better  than  a  fratricidal  war  which  might  sever  the 
union  of  the  states  and  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a  further 
democratic  advance ;  but  freedom  was  to  be  voted  up  and  slavery 
must  be  voted  down  by  the  common  action  of  a  free  nation,  when 
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it  came  to  territory  that  was  already  free.  The  people  saw  the 
point,  and  used  the  man  to  carry  the  great  principle  to  a  consum¬ 
mation  which  saved  the  nation. 

Slavery  to  ignorance  is  no  less  slavery  than  the  slavery  of  a 
serf  to  an  overlord.  It  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  American  child 
to  be  or  to  become  free  from  both.  The  possession  of  at  least  the 
elementary  powers  to  read  and  write,  by  which  he  may  gain  knowl¬ 
edge  and  make  the  most  of  himself,  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
freedom.  Such  possession  by  all  the  people  of  a  free  country  is 
the  country’s  most  valuable  property.  It  is  the  property  of  all. 
Every  one  under  a  free  constitution  has  just  as  much  of  a  prop¬ 
erty  interest  in  the  literacy  and  the  efficiency  of  every  other  as 
he  has  in  the  performance  of  any  other  legal  or  moral  compact. 
No  one  can  waive  it  for  himself,  through  his  youth  or  his  ig¬ 
norance,  because  of  the  mutuality  of  all  the  obligations  of  the 
universal  compact.  He  cannot  lose  it  by  misfortune  for  which  he  is 
not  responsible.  If  he  is  incapable  of  asserting  the  right  for  himself, 
the  legal  organization  set  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  compact  is 
bound  to  enforce  it  for  him.  The  right  of  every  one  to  read  is 
not  to  be  voted  up  or  down,  as  a  city,  a  county,  a  district  or  a  parent 
may  please  to  vote.  This  is  essentially  so  in  a  democracy,  and  more 
particularly  in  a  democracy  with  ideals  like  ours.  The  illiteracy  of 
an  American  citizen  whose  childhood  has  been  passed  in  America 
is  unlawful  and  essentially  immoral.  Education,  an  essential  of 
freedom,  is  always  to  be  voted  up  and  everywhere  enforced  in  a 
republic. 

These  are  not  idle  words.  In  America,  where  we  offer  more 
education  to  every  citizen  than  does  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
there  are  more  people  who  cannot  read  or  write  in  any  language 
than  there  are  in  any  other  constitutional  country  in  the  world.  The 
attendance  upon  the  primary  schools  is  less  complete  and  regular 
than  in  any  other  well-ordered  nation  upon  the  globe.  In  Chicago  or 
New  York  there  is  a  much  larger  percentage  of  people  ten  years 
old  or  more  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  than  there  is  in  London, 
or  Paris,  or  Berlin,  or  Zurich,  or  Copenhagen,  or  even  Tokio. 

Illiteracy  is  almost  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  German  Empire, 
in  France,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  even  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  As  I  was  preparing  this  address  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call 
from  Dr.  Koht,  professor  of  modem  history  in  the  University  of 
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Christiania.  I  asked  him  how  many  children  there  were  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  ten  years  old,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  He  said  not  any.  He  seemed  surprised  at  the  question.  In 
the  state  of  New  York  there  are  fifty-five  in  a  thousand,  and  in 
Illinois  forty-two  in  a  thousand. 

It  is  easily  explained.  The  immigration  is  an  inadequate  ex¬ 
planation.  Immigrants  from  the  highly  or  uniformly  educated  na¬ 
tions  go  far  to  offset  those  from  the  peoples  where  education  is  less 
diffused.  Immigrants  are  often  more  jealous  than  native  Americans 
of  their  opportunities  in  the  schools.  They  more  commonly  settle 
in  the  cities,  where  the  schools  are  convenient  and  where  all  the 
people  are  accustomed  to  some  measure  of  compulsion,  than  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  illiterate  children  of  na¬ 
tive  born  than  of  foreign  born  parents  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
This  statement  is  also  true  of  Illinois.  There  is  often  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  illiteracy  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  not  a  very  complacent  one.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  we  know 
little  of  national  economics;  that  we  have  not  acquired  the  habit 
of  taking  care,  and  particularly  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  popular 
conception  of  freedom  which  does  not  include  the  vital  necessity 
of  proper  restraint  and  compulsion  as  to  all.  It  is  because  of  our 
unfortunate  disposition  to  let  people  do  as  they  please,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  they  let  us  do  as  we  please.  It  is  because  we  are  so 
indifferent  in  our  self-confidence,  so  willful,  resourceful  and  op¬ 
timistic. 

Probably  no  one  will  deny  that  we  have  as  complete  a  system 
of  school  attendance  and  child-labor  laws  in  New  York  as  in  any 
state.  They  are  not  complete,  but  are  measurably  so  for  America. 
They  are  harmonious.  The  Labor  and  Education  Departments  are 
in  accord.  It  looks  as  though  the  labor  laws  are  very  well  en¬ 
forced.  Behind  them  there  are  strong,  influential  and  determined 
bodies  of  citizens — the  labor  organizations,  who  have  direct  interest 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  prescribe  the  ages,  the  hours  and 
all  of  the  conditions  where  many  people  work  together.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  not  only  enforce  the  laws,  but  they  create  sentiment. 
Even  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  itself  makes  sentiment.  Direct 
interest  gives  energy  and  strength  to  the  arm  of  the  law.  Even 
those  people  who  have  no  direct  interest  and  who  do  not  think  much 
about  it,  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  what  happens  all  of  the 
time  ought  to  happen. 
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School  attendance  laws  are  without  organized  help.  Sentiment 
is  quite  indifferent.  Indeed,  there  is  a  not  uncommon  feeling  that  it 
is  below  the  dignity  of  the  state  to  be  hunting  up  little  children  to 
make  them  go  to  school,  and  quite  apart  from  the  proper  feelings 
of  the  well-to-do  to  be  punishing  poor  or  unworthy  parents  for  not 
keeping  their  children  in  school.  This  feeling  is  much  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  country  and  in  smaller  towns  than  in  the  larger  cities. 
But  it  exists  everywhere.  The  officers  of  the  law  look  upon  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  school  laws  as  beyond  their  realm.  The  police  very 
nearly  revolt  against  it.  The  local  magistrates  refuse  to  impose  pun¬ 
ishments.  It  is  not  strange;  it  is  not  wholly  unworthy;  they  have 
sympathy,  and  they  deal  with  so  much  squalor  and  with  what  seems 
to  them  so  much  more  serious  matters,  that  they  are  glad  to  take 
a  promise  and  let  the  thing  go.  Sometimes  they  are  thinking  about 
votes  at  the  next  election,  but  oftener  they  are  simply  expressing 
the  very  common  feeling  of  indifference  of  the  country.  The  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  school  laws  is  largely  left  to  school  officers,  and,  with¬ 
out  the  interested  aid  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  penal  laws,  the  school  officers  are  pretty  nearly  helpless.  The 
mercury  which  measures  American  public  sentiment  upon  enforcing 
school  attendance  is  well  down  to  the  freezing  point.  Legislators 
dislike  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  attendance  laws,  and  governors  are 
even  more  reluctant  to  suggest  discipline  upon  subordinate  officers, 
who  persistently  refuse  to  make  them  effective.  In  other  words, 
we  have  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  democracy. 

If  our  country  were  simply  one  great  business  corporation,  with 
“  no  body  to  be  kicked  and  no  soul  to  be  damned,”  which  was  ex¬ 
pecting  to  continue  indefinitely  and  was  always  looking  for  profits, 
its  officers  would  do  all  they  could  to  enlarge  the  efficiency  of  boys 
and  girls,  because  they  would  know  that  such  efficiency  was  the  thing 
above  all  others  to  reinforce  life  and  assure  the  repetition  of  divi¬ 
dends.  If  we  had  a  king  whom  we  sustained  in  the  delusion  or 
pretence  that  he  was  a  sort  of  father  to  us  all,  he  would  be  likely 
to  follow  courses  to  enlarge  our  productivity,  without  letting  any  of 
us  get  out  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  our  proper  places,  because 
productivity  would  be  translated  into  revenues.  If  our  country  were 
an  empire,  bounded  by  rival  empires,  and  likely  at  any  time  to  have 
to  fight  for  territory  and  for  life,  things  would  be  arranged  to  make 
each  of  us  contribute  to  the  military  power  of  the  empire.  Intel- 
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lectual  acumen,  versatility,  craftsmanship,  the  working  habit,  are 
larger  factors  than  mere  physical  strength  in  the  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  of  military  power.  If  our  country  were  a  constitutional 
monarchy  or  even  a  republic  where  thought  and  political  power  were 
not  very  free ;  where  there  was  an  inherited  autocracy  and  superim¬ 
posed  aristocracy,  with  a  false  “  culture  ”  which  inbreeding  was  de¬ 
grading  into  insipidity,  every  one  of  us  would  be  used  for  what  there 
was  in  us  to  hold  up  the  props  which  support  the  roofs. 

Our  scheme  of  government  is  not  like  that  of  any  other  people. 
Our  thinking  and  our  outlook  are  peculiar  to  ourselves.  We  have 
shown  that  we  can  govern  ourselves.  We  have  shown  that  in  in¬ 
finite  and  overwhelming  ways  our  plan  is  stable  and  secure  enough, 
and  our  ways  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  individual  and  the 
mass.  The  great  heart  of  our  nation  is  not  yearning  for  aristocracy 
or  empire  or  military  power.  It  does  not  even  want  a  kind  or  a 
measure  of  learning  that  is  not  in  equilibrium  and  in  sympathy  with 
work.  We  want  to  bear  a  great  nation’s  honorable  and  instructive 
part  in  the  progress  of  the  world.  Beyond  what  good  neighborli¬ 
ness  and  good  morals  impose,  we  do  not  wish  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  other  peoples.  We  do  not  wish  them  to  do  more  con¬ 
cerning  our  affairs.  As  they  do  not  seem  so  disposed  and  as  no  one 
suspects  that  we  would  allow  it  if  they  did,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  bluster  about  it.  But  in  the  interests  of  neig'nborliness  and  good 
morals  we  have  some  lessons  to  learn,  as  well  as  some  to  impart. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  Government  using  the  people,  but  we 
do  believe  in  the  people  using  the  Government.  We  would  use  this 
Government  for  a  double  purpose — to  keep  us  all  in  good  legal  and 
moral  relations  with  all  the  world,  and  to  assure  peace,  security, 
equality  of  right  and  the  utmost  of  opportunity  to  every  soul  in  the 
republic.  All  that  is  inbred  in  us,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  is  not, 
and  that  is  regard  for  common  possessions  and  responsibility  for 
the  brother  who  is  in  bonds.  It  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  say 
that  this  is  true  of  all  of  us,  because  those  among  us  who  have  been 
the  most  successful  in  business  have  commonly  become  our  noblest 
benefactors,  and  because  vital  occasions  always  develop  a  moral 
sense  which  may  be  counted  upon.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  with  all  of  our  opportunities  and  all  of  our  encouragement, 
there  is  no  national  policy  and  no  national  conscience  in  America 
which  uses  the  authority  of  the  nation  to  universalize  and  conserve 
the  efficiency  of  men  and  women. 
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W  e  are  a  wasteful  people.  We  have  never  studied  economy. 
We  have  never  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  care.  Other  peoples 
would  live  sumptuously  out  of  the  difference  between  what  they 
would  get  and  what  we  do  get  out  of  our  properties.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  potentiality  of  our  resources.  When  we  fall  short  we 
start  out  to  find  new  fields  rather  than  to  find  ways  for  increasing 
the  productivity  of  old  fields.  Unhappily,  loose  habits  react  upon 
ourselves.  They  actually  make  us  profligate  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Just  now  we  are  enjoying  a  little  breeze  of  prudence  about 
natural  resources.  For  once  the  statesmen  and  the  orators  and  the 
magazines  and  the  newspapers  are  en  rapport  with  the  professors 
of  economics  and  the  political  economists  generally,  to  make  us  more 
saving  of  wood  and  water  and  coal  and  oil  and  iron  than  we  are. 
The  agricultural  colleges  are  telling  us  how  to  get  more  out  of  our 
lands,  and  admonishing  us  that  if  we  don't  treat  them  better  and  use 
more  fertilizers  they  will  stop  yielding  their  fruits  in  season.  We 
do  more  to  conserve  wild  animals  than  tame  ones.  All  the  states 
are  protecting  moose  and  deer  and  fish  and  wild  chickens.  In  New 
York  we  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  chipmunks  and  woodchucks, 
and  would  have  done  it  for  wolverines  and  gophers  and  badgers  and 
prairie  dogs  if  there  were  any.  Such  a  wave  of  prudence  is  as  ex¬ 
hilarating  and  encouraging  as  it  is  unprecedented  and  timely  in 
America.  When  we  get  started  in  conserving  we  are  likely  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Surely  we  will  not  stop  at  the  border  line  of  human 
interest,  and  when  the  issue  comes  to  be  a  moral  one  we  will  not 
forever  hesitate  at  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  compel  people 
to  do  some  things  as  well  as  not  to  do  other  things. 

Resources  alone  can  never  provide  the  ballast  necessary  to  the 
equipoise  of  a  nation.  The  vital  factors  in  a  nation’s  existence,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  nation’s  beneficence  and  moral  progress,  are  human. 
In  the  economics  of  nation  building  the  overwhelming  concern  will 
have  to  be  about  boys  and  girls.  In  all  history,  men  and  women 
have  overcome  scarcity  of  resources  and  difficulties  of  situa¬ 
tion.  There  are  compensations  in  the  economics  of  God.  Strong 
and  sane  peoples  have  used  slender  resources  and  hard  situations 
to  work  out  overwhelming  results.  Unsubstantial  and  frivolous 
peoples  have  been  overcome  by  the  very  plentitude  of  materials  and 
the  very  advantage  of  situation.  Great  peoples  have  made  them¬ 
selves  the  greater  by  overcoming  the  hardness  of  situation.  But  no 
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people  has  ever  grown  great  unless  tradition  or  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  or  intellectual  prescience  was  larger  than  the  material 
factors  in  the  compounding  of  its  future.  Poverty  or  a  sufficiency, 
rather  than  inordinate  wealth,  helps  nations  as  well  as  individual 
men  and  women. 

We  are  wealthy  in  natural  resources.  In  woods  and  waters  and 
mines  we  are  a  “  millionaire  ”  nation.  We  have  no  conception  of  the 
potential  possibilities  of  our  boundless  areas  of  tillable  lands,  for 
we  have  never  had  to  make  the  most  of  them.  We  hold  a  low  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  possibilities  of  domestic  animals.  We  do  not  realize 
the  wealth  that  is  yet  in  our  mountains.  We  have  even  less  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  associated  worth  of  our  hills  and  valleys  and  low¬ 
lands;  of  our  lakes  and  streams  and  cascades ;  of  the  rains  and  dews 
that  nourish  us,  and  of  the  climate  that  stimulates  us  to  make  the 
most  of  material  things.  We  have  endless  coasts  washed  by  the 
two  great  oceans ;  deep,  sheltered  harbors  in  all  latitudes,  and  the 
busy  highways  of  the  nations  are  and  must  ever  be  across  the  lands 
and  waters  that  are  under  our  flag. 

But  we  have  more  than  wealth  of  natural  resources.  History, 
tradition,  severe  fighting  for  freedom,  the  hard  struggles  of  pioneers, 
much  thinking  and  strong  moral  purpose  have  been  the  warp,  as 
much  as  the  wealth  of  a  new  continent  has  been  the  w’oof,  of  our 
civilization.  There  was  something  in  the  blood  of  our  fathers  ; 
there  is  something  in  the  blood  which  all  the  nations  are  continually 
sending  to  us ;  something  in  the  compounding  of  the  English  nation, 
and  something  more  in  the  compounding  of  the  American  nation ; 
something  in  the  factors  which  have  produced,  and  something  in  the 
results  which  have  grown  out  of  the  steady  advance  of  religious 
and  political  freedom  through  a  thousand  years,  to  make  us  a  keen, 
quick,  alert  and  ambitious  people.  This  in  turn  is  disclosing  our 
enormous  natural  wealth.  It  is  disclosing  our  cunning,  our  avarice, 
our  pertinacity,  also.  Is  our  political  system  going  to  be  equal  to  the 
new  strains  which  the  new  situations  put  upon  it?  We  have  no 
doubt  of  it.  But  there  is  enough  about  it  all  to  challenge  the  wisdom 
of  the  generation  that  is  here,  and  to  quicken  the  red  blood  of  the 
one  that  is  coming  on. 

“  Conserving  natural  resources,”  if  not  an  American  phrase, 
has  an  American  meaning.  It  describes  a  movement  to  stop  a  few 
great  characters,  through  a  few  overpowering  corporations  to  which 
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we  have  delegated  much  of  the  power  which  belongs  to  all  of  us  in 
common,  from  getting  our  common  possessions  into  their  own  hands, 
or  from  despoiling  great  inheritances  which  have  come  to  us  in  com¬ 
mon.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  anything  against  these  great 
characters;  most  of  us  admire  most  of  them.  Often  they  are  as 
great  in  their  patriotism  and  in  their  rational  generosity  as  in  their 
business  sagacity.  It  means  nothing,  essentially,  against  the  corpo¬ 
rations.  Their  development  of  resource  has  been  a  necessary  force 
in  the  development  of  a  new  country.  It  means  merely  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  little  more  assertion  of  common  rights  in  common 
property.  It  is  more  against  a  further  absorption  that  is  coming  to 
amount  to  sequestration  of  our  goods,  than  against  a  national  profli¬ 
gacy  that  has  not  yet  put  us  in  sore  straits.  The  outcome  of  so  much 
of  “  conservation  ”  seems  hopeful.  Certainly  it  is  grateful.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  greater  prudence  in  the  use  of  whatever  goods 
each  of  us  can  lawfully  gather  will  not  seize  upon  us  until  we  are 
in  a  tighter  pinch  than  now. 

With  all  of  our  national  wastefulness  we  are  mere  profligate 
of  childhood  than  of  any  other  factor  in  the  nation’s  life.  We  are 
not  only  lax  about  requiring  attendance  upon  the  schools,  but  we 
have  pretty  nearly  given  over  the  control  and  direction  of  children 
who  live  at  home  and  exist  in  the  regular  order.  The  common 
authority  presumes  too  much  upon  the  proper  exercise  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  parents.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  number  of  parents 
who  are  so  vicious  or  weak  that  they  have  no  right  to  have  children, 
or  the  number  of  unfortunate  children  who  would  be  better  oft  if 
they  were  orphans.  And,  largely  through  the  influence  of  a  senti¬ 
mentalism  that  is  fully  half  bad,  the  children  in  three-quarters  of 
the  better  homes  and  in  the  schools  are  given  their  own  sweet  way 
to  an  extent  which  weakens  their  characters  for  life. 

We  cannot  exculpate  the  schools.  They  are  as  wasteful  of 
child  life  as  are  the  homes.  From  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
American  educational  system  we  take  little  account  of  the  time  of 
the  child.  We  are  anxious  to  do  everything  under  the  sun,  and 
to  put  into  the  young  head  of  a  child  all  that  he  is  ever  expected 
to  know.  The  sentimental  and  well-meaning  people  load  everything 
upon  us.  So  we  have  eight  or  nine  elementary  grades  for  work 
which  would  be  done  in  six  if  we  were  working  mainly  for  produc¬ 
tivity  and  power.  We  have  shaped  our  secondary  schools  so  that 
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they  confuse  the  thinking  of  youth  and  break  the  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  education  and  vocations  and  people  and  industries.  Our 
university  facilities  divide  up  the  time  of  students  between  their  de¬ 
partments  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  a  young  surgeon  goes  at  an 
autopsy.  The  departments  get  what  they  must  have  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves  and  the  subjects  get  the  consequences  of  it.  They  pay  for  it 
in  time  or  in  attenuated  courses  and  unremunerated  work.  The 
training  is  for  the  professions,  and  if  the  universities  are  let  alone 
the  students  will  not  be  ready  for  life  before  they  are  thirty  years 
of  age.  That  keeps  young  people  unmarried  and  unsettled  too  long, 
and  it  works  havoc  in  life  in  obvious  ways. 

In  the  graded  elementary  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York 
less  than  half  of  the  children  remain  to  the  end  of  the  course.  Thev 
do  not  start  early  enough.  They  do  not  attend  regularly  enough. 
The  course  is  too  full  of  mere  pedagogical  method,  exploitation  and 
illustration,  if  not  of  kinds  and  classes  of  work.  The  terms  are 
too  short  and  the  vacations  too  long.  It  all  overworks  and  worries 
teachers,  so  that  to  live  at  all,  they  have  to  have  short  terms.  More 
than  half  the  children  drop  out  by  the  time  they  are  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen,  the  limits  of  the  compulsory  attendance  age,  because  the  work 
of  the  schools  is  behind  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  we  do  not  teach 
them  the  things  which  lead  them  and  their  parents  to  think  it  will 
be  worth  their  while  to  remain. 

The  compulsory  attendance  age  should  begin  at  six,  or  at  seven 
at  the  most,  and  the  course  should  be  freed  from  everything  not  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  early  training  of  a  child.  I  am  not 
for  going  back  to  the  simple  work  of  a  half-century  ago.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  child  is  to  live  in  a  complex  civiliza¬ 
tion.  But  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  need  to  teach  him,  before  he  is 
fourteen  years  of  age,  everything  that  it  may  ever  be  well  for  him 
to  know.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  desirable  to  induce  society  to 
expend  its  devotion  to  culture  upon  the  school  grounds  and  the 
schoolhouse,  and  leave  the  children  to  bathe  in  the  sunlight  of  these 
things  while  the  teachers  are  allowed  to  train  them  in  the  things  they 
must  know  in  order  to  be  self-supporting  and  a  support  to  the  state. 
I  am  no  less  sure  that  the  multiplicity  of  books  and  appliances  and 
the  endless  exploitation  and  illustration  in  the  teaching  may  well 
be  severely  reduced.  It  is  not  often  a  question  of  what  or  how  it 
may  be  well  to  teach  a  child  if  the  element  of  time  is  not  to  be 
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considered ;  generally  it  is  a  question  of  what  we  can  teach  him 
before  he  is  fourteen  years  old  that  will  be  of  most  worth  to  him 
in  after  years. 

There  is  another  side  of  this  subject  that  is  staring  right  at  us. 
That  is  the  unpreparedness  of  children  for  any  vocation  which  is 
not  literary  or  professional;  the  undue  public  and  school  influence 
upon  ambitious  temperaments  to  choose  mental  rather  than  manual 
work ;  and  the  utter  indifference  of  the  educational  system  in  the 
past  to  the  intellectual  and  industrial  equilibrium  of  the  country. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  or  implying  that  a  poor  boy  shall  not 
enter  a  profession  or  aspire  to  any  position  in  the  land.  That  is 
for  him  to  settle.  The  roads  are  to  be  open  to  every  child,  no  mat¬ 
ter  under  what  sort  of  a  roof  he  is  born.  There  is  not  only  one 
road,  but  many,  and  he  is  not  to  be  persuaded  by  always  present 
injunctions  and  implications  to  enter  one  particular  road  when  there 
is  grave  doubt  about  it  being  the  best  one  for  him.  All  the  roads 
are  to  be  made  good,  and  his  all-around  qualities  are  to  be  trained 
until  he  sees  the  road  which  seems  the  best  to  himself. 

The  finest  successes  come  not  so  much  from  learning  as  from 
doing,  and  an  educational  system  which  does  not  recognize  that 
fact  and  act  up  to  it  needs  radical  reforming.  The  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cesses  in  life  do  not  attend  those  who  are  the  star  students  upon  com¬ 
mencement  morning  more  than  those  who  find  something  that  they 
can  do  and  who  do  it  with  all  their  might.  I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  number  of  college  men  who  gain  success,  although  for  one  reason 
or  another  they  left  college  without  a  degree.  The  captains  are  those 
who  can  command.  We  have  been  trying  to  impose  upon  labor 
a  leadership  which  was  not  accustomed  to  labor  and  did  not  know 
any  too  much  about  the  details  of  labor.  We  have  trained  for  cul¬ 
ture  and  for  expertness  and  for  examinations.  It  is  time  to  train 
for  craftsmanship,  and  let  zvorkmen  of  character  and  efficiency  forge 
to  the  front.  They  will  do  it  even  though  the  signals  are  set 
against  them,  or  else  there  will  be  little  accomplishment  and  small 
progress.  Why  not  arrange  the  scheme  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  do  it  ? 

If  we  are  to  do  anything  substantial  in  the  way  of  conserving 
American  childhood,  we  will  have  to  control  it.  We  will  have  to  in¬ 
sure  its  attendance  upon  instruction,  and  we  will  have  to  train  it  to 
efficiency  of  hand  even  more  than  smartness  of  head.  Character 
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will  come  out  of  labor  before  competency  will  come  out  of  mere  cul¬ 
ture  of  mind.  How  long  shall  we  proceed  upon  the  fundamental 
mistake  that  there  is  any  culture  worth  the  name  which  does  not 

grow  out  of  work,  or  any  real  manliness  or  womanliness  which  has 

not  proceeded  from  things  that  have  been  done  ?  1  am  not  saying 

that  necessarily  the  things  done  must  have  been  done  by  the  hand, 
but  I  do  think  that  the  culture  is  'likely  to  be  deeper  and  the  character 
the  stronger  if  the  things  done  have  been  done  in  the  sweat  of  the 
brow. 

We  need  a  new  order  of  public  schools,  a  system  on  parallel 
lines  with  the  literary  high  schools,  a  system  which  will  train  in  hand 
work  and  which  will  not  assume  to  train  captains,  but  workmen;  a 
system  which  will  permit  no  short  cuts  to  the  position  of  master 

workmen,  but  will  lit  for  that  of  journeyman  in  shorter  time.  We 

need  a  system  which  will  stand  fair  between  every  interest  of  all 
the  people ;  a  system  which  will  do  definite  things  and  open  the  door 
of  opportunity  to  a  multitude  against  whom  it  is  now  closed,  a 
system  which  will  dignify  hand  labor  and  go  a  long  way  to  restore 
the  balance  which  we  have  been  losing,  to  the  diminution  of  our 
efficiency  and  therefore,  of  our  happiness  at  home,  as  well  as  to  the 
injury  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  people  whose  feelings  are  expressed  in  this  not¬ 
able  assemblage  need  no  other  argument  than  the  exclusively  moral 
one  to  quicken  their  interest  in  the  conservation  of  American  child¬ 
hood.  It  has  been  the  political  assumption  of  the  Republic  that  none 
other  is  necessary.  But  it  must  begin  to  be  evident  that  even  the 
economic  interests  of  an  empire,  even  the  apprehensions  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  man  on  horseback,  may  go  further  than  the  moral 
sense  of  a  democracy  must  necessarily  go  to  make  an  elementary 
training  of  the  children  universal.  Something  beyond  the  open 
chance,  and  something  beyond  our  encouragement  and  good  wishes, 
will  have  to  operate  if  we  are  to  conserve  the  youth  of  the  United 
States  and  steadily  advance  the  efficiency,  and  therefore  the  char¬ 
acter,  the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  will  have 
to  have  an  always  up-to-date  enrollment  of  every  child  in  the  land, 
and  some  responsible  central  authority  will  have  to  see  that  every 
one  gets  that  fundamental  training  in  useful  things,  which,  under  the 
theories  of  all  respectable  governments  is  his  in  his  own  right,  and 
which  the  manifest  interests  of  every  country  inexorably  demand 
that  he  shall  have. 
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As  already  observed,  when  we  really  commence  a  good  thing 
we  do  much  of  it.  President  Roosevelt  is  following  his  notable 
movement  for  conserving  natural  resources  with  another,  which  is 
to  have  the  attention  of  a  distinguished  conference  in  Washington 
next  week,  in  the  interests  of  neglected  and  defective  children.  That 
is  admirable.  It  will  be  one  of  the  many  good  things  which  will 
make  the  administration  of  Roosevelt  prominent  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  But  we  must  go  still  further.  We  must  take  up  the 
claims  of  the  overwhelming  number  of  children  who  are  reasonably 
normal  and  not  very  destitute.  We  must  conserve  their  time,  their 
mental  and  manual  efficiency  and  their  morals.  We  must  have  them 
all  recorded  and  see  that  every  one  has  the  benefit  of  his  birthright. 
Wre  must  exercise  more  control.  We  must  see  that  every  one  is 
trained  to  read  and  write  and  prepared  for  some  vocation  by  which 
he  can  make  a  living.  Then  there  will  not  be  so  many  degenerates 
and  waifs  in  the  next  generation  or  in  the  one  after  that. 

There  seems  to  be  little  room  for  issues  of  fact  or  differences  of 
opinion  among  us.  In  college  vocabulary,  we  offer  to  all  the  people 
more  wide-open  electives  in  our  educational  system  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  require  less,  than  does  any  other  country,  d  hey  offer 
less  and  require  more  than  we  do.  They  certainly  get  more  in  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  but  exact  elementary  training  universally  diffused  than 
we  do.  We  shall  withdraw  no  offerings;  we  shall  doubtless  make 
more.  But  that  is  not  enough.  In  the  moral  interests  of  boys  and 
girls,  in  the  interests  of  industrial  prosperity,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Republic  and  in  the  interests  of  democracy  and  freedom  in  the 
world  we  are  bound  not  only  to  see  that  every  child  can  read  and 
write,  but  to  follow  him  until  he  has  the  chance  to  enter  upon  a 
vocation  which  will  make  him  respectable  and  of  worth  to  the  world. 

In  the  advance  of  our  educational  system  we  have  not  main¬ 
tained  the  balance.  The  unequal  chance,  the  fallacious  outlook, 
works  injustice  to  multitudes  of  people  and  to  many  industries.  Our 
education  should  put  a  premium  upon  work  of  hand.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  enlarge  the  open  chance  without  confusing  and  misleading 
boys  and  girls. 

We  should  all  stand  for  laws  establishing  better  and  safer  con¬ 
ditions  for  labor,  and  particularly  for  laws  which  try  to  keep  greed 
from  robbing  children  of  their  American  birthright.  But  when  we 
exclude  children  from  work,  we  must  include  them  in  the  schools. 
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Too  much  work  is  bad,  but  too  much  idleness  is  infinitely  worse. 
The  schools  are  bound  to  be  of  a  kind  and  character  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  count  organized  labor  among  their  strongest  supports. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  task.  We  are  working  out  the 
basis  and  the  details  of  the  greatest  industrial  democracy  in  human 
history.  Let  us  lose  nothing  of  our  good  humor.  Let  us  abate  noth¬ 
ing  of  our  confidence  and  our  courage.  Let  us  prove  that  our  in¬ 
difference  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Let  us  tone  down  our  con¬ 
ceits  and  our  boasting.  Let  us  cultivate  toleration  of  opinion  and 
be  generous  in  our  estimates.  Let  us  think  straight,  with  an  open 
mind,  expecting  to  give  and  take  and  come  to  common  conclusions. 
Let  us  use  our  political  power  without  fear  when  with  good  purpose. 
Let  us  say  nothing  for  mere  novelty ;  nothing  to  catch  the  eye  of  a 
newspaper  which  scares  itself  for  revenue  only.  Let  us  go  on  exer¬ 
cising  more  and  more  control  in  the  interests  of  decency  and  thrift, 
and  making  the  forces  of  righteousness  more  aggressive  than  the 
forces  of  evil  dare  to  be. 

There  is  no  need  of  misgivings-.  What  is  upon  us  was  bound  to 
come.  We  should  have  expected  it,  and  we  can  handle  it.  When  the 
moral  sense  of  the  nation  is  once  stirred  it  acts  quickly  and  force¬ 
fully.  A  democracy  with  the  finest  possibilities  for  every  one  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  monarchy  which,  in  one  way  or  another  keeps  a  whole 
people  in  bondage.  Of  course,  there  are  difficulties.  It  is  harder 
for  a  people  to  agree  together  and  execute  their  purpose  than  for 
a  monarch  or  minister  who  reckons  not  with  the  popular  mind  to 
settle  things.  But  even  old  Talleyrand  declared  that  public  opinion 
was  mightier  than  any  monarch  who  ever  lived.  We  have  broken 
out  roads  and  we  will  break  out  more.  We  will  consider  until  we 
conclude  what  to  have  done,  and  then  we  will  not  be  so  squeamish 
about  vesting  executive  officers  with  the  power  to  carry  it  out.  Our 
plan  of  government  has  already  justified  its  being.  It  will  do  so  more 
completely.  When  it  has  solved  our  problems  upon  a  basis  of 
reason  and  of  right,  as  it  will,  the  people  will  be  the  happier  and  the 
state  the  stronger,  because  in  our  education  we  shall  be  better  bal¬ 
anced  ;  in  our  industries  we  shall  be  more  efficient,  and  in  our  poli¬ 
tics  and  our  religion  we  shall  be  more  free. 
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[EDITORIAL  NOTE.] 

The  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  Bill  was  first  introduced  in  Congress  in 
the  winter  of  1905-06,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
The  bill  did  not  come  to  vote,  although  it  received  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hitchcock,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  well  as  of  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Again  introduced  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress  (1908-09),  it  was  referred  to 
the  house  committee  on  expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department  and  to  the 
senate  committee  on  education  and  labor,  both  committees  reporting  it 
favorably  without  amendment.  The  President  also  sent  a  special  message 
to  Congress  urging  its  passage,  but  the  bill  did  not  come  to  final  vote. 

Introduced  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress  (1909-10),  the  bill  is  known  as 
S.  423  and  H.  R.  3654. 


A  Bill. 

To  establish  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the 

Children’s  Bureau. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  shall  be  established  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  to  he  known  as  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  bureau  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief,  to  he 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  said  bureau 
shall  Investigate  and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children 
and  child  life,  and  shall  especially  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the 
birth  rate,  physical  degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  courts, 
desertion  and  illegitimacy,  dangerous  occupations,  accidents  and  diseases  of  children 
of  the  working  classes,  employment,  legislation  affecting  children  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  and  such  other  facts  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  health,  effi¬ 
ciency,  character,  and  training  of  children.  The  chief  of  said  bureau  shall  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  he  in  said  bureau,  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  law, 
an  assistant  chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  receive 
an  annual  compensation  of  three  thousand  dollars  ;  one  private  secretary  to  the 
chief  of  the  bureau,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars;  a  chief  clerk,  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  two 
thousand  dollars ;  one  statistical  expert,  at  two  thousand  dollars ;  four  clerks  of 
class  four  ;  four  clerks  of  class  three  ;  two  clerks  of  class  two  ;  six  clerks  of  class 
one  ;  five  clerks,  at  one  thousand  dollars  each  ;  two  copyists,  at  nine  hundred  dollars 
each  -  one  messenger,  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  two  special  agents,  at 
one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  each;  and  two  special  agents,  at  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  each. 

Sec  4  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  suffi¬ 
cient  quarters  for  the  work  of  this  bereau  at  an  annual  rental  not  to  exceed  two 

thousand  dollars.  ,  .  ,  .. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

passage. 


THE  FEDERAL  CHILDREN’S  BUREAU 
A  SYMPOSIUM 


I.  By  Lillian  D.  Wald,  New  York,1 
Member  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Headworker,  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Although  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  stands  sponsor 
for  the  bill  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  establishment  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  a  Children's  Bureau,  the  Committee 
can  no  longer  claim  sole  guardianship  of  this  measure,  nor  would 
it  indeed  desire  to  do  so. 

Two  and  three  days  ago,  twenty-five  thousand  clergymen  in 
these  United  States  proclaimed  once  again  from  pulpits  of  all  creeds 
the  eternal  message  of  the  value  of  the  child,  outlined  to  their  hearers 
the  modern  conception  of  childhood’s  claim  upon  society  and  the  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  child  of  a  society  which  has  prospered  by  all  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  progressive  civilization.  They  asked  their  congregations, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  to  consider  and  support  this  effort  to  bring 
the  child  into  his  heritage  of  this  civilization.  And  not  only  have  the 
twenty-five  thousand  clergymen  and  their  congregations  shown  their 
desire  to  participate  in  furthering  this  bill,  but  organizations  of  many 
diverse  kinds  have  assumed  a  degree  of  sponsorship  that  indicates 
indisputably  how  universal  has  been  its  call  to  enlightened  mind 
and  heart.  The  national  organizations  of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Leagues  throughout  the  country,  college  and  school  alum¬ 
nae  associations,  societies  for  the  promotion  of  special  interests 
of  children,  the  various  state  Child  Labor  Committees,  representing 
in  their  membership  and  executive  committees,  education,  labor,  law 
medicine  and  business,  have  officially  given  endorsement.  The  press, 
in  literally  every  section  of  the  country,  has  given  the  measure 
serious  editorial  discussion  and  approval.  Not  one  dissenting  voice 
has  it  been  possible  to  discover — not  one  utterance  contradicts  the 
principles  that  have  been  laid  down  by  these  various  representatives 
of  humanitarian  thought  and  unselfish  patriotism  throughout  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  which  values  they  believe  the  bill  will  advance,  or  that 
within  its  scope  lie  potentialities  for  such  broadening. 

‘This  address  was  delivered  at  the  hearing  on  the  bill  to  establish  the  Federal  Children’s 
Bureau,  held  January.  1909,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Interior. 
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It  may  be,  at  first,  something  of  a  shock  to  hear  of  taking  the 
child  out  of  the  realm  of  poetry  and  pure  sentiment  into  the  field 
of  scientific,  organized  care  and  protection ;  but  only  to  the  superfi¬ 
cially  sentimental  could  it  appear  that  the  poetry  and  purity  of  child¬ 
hood  might  be  sacrificed  by  using  all  the  fruits  of  modern  thought, 
study,  experience  and  knowledge  to  their  advantage — “Even  the  least 
of  these.”  What  would  the  Bureau  do?  What  measures  for  the 
advantage  of  the  child,  the  future  citizen  and  the  country  would 
the  Bureau  further?  What  innovations  in  governmental  functions 
would  the  Bureau  introduce  ?  These  are  pertinent  questions  that 
may  well  be  asked,  and  which  must  be  answered  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  men  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  before  we  shall  have  the 
right  to  ask  them  to  vote  for  its  creation.  The  Bureau  would  be  a 
clearing  house,  a  source  of  information  and  reliable  education  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life,  and 
especially  it  would  investigate  and  report  upon  the  questions  now 
nowhere  answered  in  complete  or  unified  form,  and  whose  enormous 
importance  to  national  life  is  so  strikingly  evident. 

It  would  fix  upon  government  the  responsibility.  The  attitude 
now  is  not  unlike  the  small  boy’s,  of  whom  my  friend  in  New  York 
tells.  He  had  told  him  of  the  story  of  Nero.  The  brutality  of  the 
monster  was  vividly  related ;  how  he  slew  his  mother,  how  he  played 
while  Rome  burned,  etc.,  etc.  The  boy  showed  no  concern  and  to 
draw  him  out  my  friend  said,  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that 
kind  of  a  man?”  “He  never  done  nothin’  to  me,”  quoth  the  boy, 
with  a  shrug. 

The  Bureau  would  investigate  legislation  affecting  children  in 
the  several  states  and  territories,  and  all  other  facts  that  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  health,  the  efficiency,  the  character,  the  happiness  and 
the  training  of  children.  Orphanage  has  many  aspects  that  should 
call  out  the  wisdom  of  the  sages.  Perhaps  not  enough  has  been 
done.  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  too  much.  The  orphan  is  a  child 
and  orphanage  means  to  some  people,  even  now,  the  commitment  to 
an  asylum,  the  child  lost  in  the  obsession  to  an  institution.  Many 
are  like  the  pious  philanthropist  who  prayed,  “Oh  Lord,  send  us 
many  orphans,  that  we  may  build  the  new  wing  to  the  asylum.” 
Nothing  would  the  Bureau  do  to  duplicate  any  work  now  being 
done  by  state  or  federal  government,  but  it  would  strengthen  this 
work  and  bring  into  immediate  usefulness  all  of  the  statistical  facts 
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that  may  lie  in  the  treasure-house  of  any  governmental  department 
or  any  private  association.  Practical  co-operation  of  this  kind,  based 
on  intelligent  sympathy,  has  already  been  assured  by  the  far-seeing 
chief  of  the  Educational  Bureau  and  the  head  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
As  much  of  the  results  of  their  researches  as  would  enrich  the 
Children’s  Bureau  would  be  laid  before  it  almost  without  the  asking, 
and  yet,  important  as  is  their  information  and  their  knowledge,  it 
covers  only  a  part  of  what  pertains  to  the  whole  great  question  of 
the  wisest  and  most  enlightened  guardianship  of  our  children — the 
most  valuable  natural  asset  of  our  nation.  Literally  the  Education 
Bureau  is  the  only  thing  that  has  been  established  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  could  be  directly  construed  for  the  children, — from 
which  it  might  be  said  that  we  as  a  nation  are  indifferent. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  would  not  merely  collect  and  classify 
information,  but  it  would  be  prepared  to  furnish  to  every  community 
in  the  land  information  that  was  needed,  and  diffuse  knowledge  that 
had  come  through  experts’  study  of  facts  valuable  to  the  child  and  to 
the  community.  Many  extraordinarily  valuable  methods  have 
originated  in  America  and  have  been  seized  by  communities  other 
than  our  own  as  valuable  social  discoveries.  Some  communities  in 
this  country  have  had  more  or  less  haphazard  legislation,  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  desire  to  have  judicial  construction 
to  harmonize  and  comprehend  it.  As  matters  now  are  within  the 
United  States,  many  communities  are  retarded  and  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  just  such  information  and  knowledge,  which,  if  the  Bureau 
existed,  could  be  readily  available.  Some  communities  within  the 
United  States  have  been  placed  in  most  advantageous  positions  as 
regards  their  children,  because  of  the  accident  of  the  presence  of 
public  spirited  individuals  in  their  midst  who  have  grasped  the 
meaning  of  the  nation’s  true  relation  to  the  children,  and  have 
been  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  which  makes 
high  demands.  But  nowhere  in  the  country  does  the  government, 
as  such,  provide  information  concerning  vitally  necessary  measures 
for  the  children.  Evils  that  are  unknown  or  underestimated  have 
the  best  chance  for  undisturbed  existence  and  extension,  and  there 
where  light  is  most  needed,  there  is  still  darkness.  Ours  is,  for 
instance,  the  only  great  nation  which  does  not  know  how  many 
children  are  born  and  how  many  die  in  each  year  within  its  borders ; 
still  less  do  we  know  how  many  die  in  infancy  of  preventable  dis- 
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eases ;  how  many  blind  children  might  have  seen  the  light,  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  totally  blind  need  not  have  been  so  had  the  science 
that  has  proved  this  been  made  known  in  even  the  remotest  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Registration  and  our  statistics  on  these  matters  are  but  partial, 
and  their  usefulness  is  minimized  by  the  unavoidable  passage  of  time 
before  their  appearance.  There  could  be  no  greater  aid  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  infant  mortality  than  full  and  current  vital  statistics  of 
children,  such  as  no  one  community  can  obtain  for  itself,  and  for 
want  of  which  young  lives,  born  to  be  valuable  to  society,  are  wasted. 
We  realize  only  occasionally,  or  after  the  occurrence  of  some 
tragedy,  how  little  is  known  of  other  important  incidents  of  the 
children’s  lives.  We  can  not  say  how  many  are  in  the  jails  or 
almshouses,  though  periodically  the  country  is  stirred  by  some  news¬ 
paper  report  such  as  that  of  the  little  boy  of  twelve  sentenced  to 
five  years  in  a  federal  penitentiary,  or  that  of  a  little  boy  confined 
for  some  months  upon  a  trivial  charge  and  incarcerated  with  a 
murderer,  and  other  evil  men  and  women,  in  the  cell  of  a  county 
jail.  Outside  the  few  states  which  have  juvenile  courts,  there  is 
chaos  in  the  treatment  and  punishment  of  difficult  children,  and 
largely  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  this  important 
matter.  This  information  can  not  be  effectively  obtained  by  private 
agencies.  It  is  too  vital  to  be  left  to  that  chance.  Only  the  federal 
government  can  cover  the  whole  field  and  tell  us  of  the  children 
with  as  much  care  as  it  tells  of  the  trees  or  the  fishes  or  the  cotton 
crop ! 

I  remember  that  some  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  our  pleasure 
to  bring  this  suggestion  before  the  President,  his  first  expression  of 
approval  was,  if  I  recall  rightly,  that  “It  is  bully.”  It  was  a 
coincidence  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  departing  that 
same  morning  for  the  South  to  find  out  what  danger  to  the  com¬ 
munity  lurked  in  the  appearance  of  the  boll  weevil.  That  brought 
home,  with  a  very  strong  emphasis  to  the  appeal,  the  fact  that 
nothing  which  could  have  happened  to  the  children  would  have  called 
forth  such  official  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

What  measures  for  the  advantage  of  the  child  and  the  country 
would  the  Bureau  further?  No  direct  responsibility  or  administra¬ 
tive  function  for  furthering  new  measures  would  fall  upon  the 
experts  of  a  Children’s  Bureau,  but  proceeding  by  the  experience 
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of  other  scientific  bodies  there  would  be  ample  justification  for  em¬ 
ploying  the  best  minds  of  the  country  for  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained,  by  using  the  stimulus  of  suggestion  and  educa¬ 
tion.  It  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that,  with  the 
light  of  knowledge  turned  by  responsible  experts  upon  all  phases 
of  the  problem  of  the  child,  the  American  people  could  be  trusted, 
if  not  with  the  immediate  solution,  then  with  serious  consideration, 
for  what  appears  to  be  a  national  apathy  is  not  really  so  in  fact. 
What  innovation  in  the  governmental  function  would  this  introduce  ? 
This  measure  for  the  creation  of  a  Children’s  Bureau  can  claim  no 
startling  originality.  It  would  introduce  no  innovation — no  new 
principle — in  the  function  of  government.  It  is  along  the  line  of 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  many  years  to  promote  knowledge  on 
other  interests,  on  material  matters.  Look  carefully  into  the  history 
of  the  development  and  present  scope  of  the  various  bureaus  within 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  ample  and  fascinating 
analogies  will  be  found. 

Other  countries,  too,  have  awakened  to  realize  the  import  of 
efficient  guardianship  of  their  children,  have  gathered  expert  infor¬ 
mation  and  are  using  it  under  the  leadership  of  trained  specialists. 
The  French  call  this  development  “Child  Culture,”  which  implies 
the  use  of  scientific  minds  and  trained  powers,  co-ordinated 
functions,  and  the  protection  of  the  state  to  the  end  of  efficient 
manhood  through  a  well  guarded  childhood.  Current  literature 
every  day  shows  the  trend  of  civilized  people  to  fix  the  responsibility 
upon  the  present  generation  to  preserve  and  cultivate  its  resources, 
indeed  charging  as  a  crime  against  us  any  reckless  waste  of  these. 
The  English  children’s  bill,  that  within  a  day  or  two  has  become 
"An  Act,”  is  the  best  example  of  this  as  regards  the  children.  That 
bill  is  a  most  remarkable  document  indeed,  covering  practically 
every  incident  in  the  child’s  life  that  might  come  within  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Government.  Its  ninety  folio  pages  constitute  a  com¬ 
plete  code,  and  reflect  not  only  the  wide  range  of  the  government’s 
information,  but  cover  every  interesting  phase  of  the  development 
of  this  vital,  social  and  economic  matter.  A  “veritable  children’s 
charter,”  it  has  been  called.  The  forms  of  the  English  government 
and  ours  differ.  We  do  not  desire  the  code ;  details  and  administra¬ 
tion  can  be  left  to  the  states;  but  we  do  desire  and  we  most  urgently 
need  information,  and  the  best  means  of  broad  publicity  on  all 
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matters  relating  to  the  children,  that  the  national  intelligence  and 
conscience  may  be  stirred.  The  full  responsibility  for  the  wise 
guardianship  of  these  children  lies  upon  us.  We  cherish  belief  in 
the  children,  and  hope,  through  them,  for  the  future.  But  no  longer 
can  a  civilized  people  be  satisfied  with  the  casual  administration  of 
that  trust.  Does  not  the  importance  of  this  call  for  the  best  states¬ 
manship  that  our  country  can  produce?  I  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  this  call  for  the  children’s  interests  does  not  imply  the  call 
for  our  country’s  interests.  Can  we  afford  to  take  it?  Can  we 
afford  not  to  take  it?  For  humanity,  for  social  well-being,  for  the 
security  of  the  Republic’s  future,  let  us  bring  the  child  into  the  sphere 
of  our  national  care  and  solicitude. 


II.  By  Jane  Addams. 

Hull  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

There  is  very  little  to  add  to  all  the  pleas  which  have  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  this  Federal  Bureau  in  the  interests 
of  children.  I  shall,  however,  try  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale 
from  the  history  of  this  Child  Labor  Committee  itself. 

In  the  very  early  days,  its  annual  meetings  consisted  largely  of 
the  people  working  in  their  various  states  to  secure  some  adequate 
child  labor  legislation,  and  they  came  together  to  swap  stories  and 
to  cheer  each  other  forward  on  their  very  difficult  and  stony  ways. 
Gradually  it  became  evident  that  there  was  needed  at  least  one 
central  secretary  who  should  discover  those  states  in  which  no  one 
was  even  working  for  child  labor  legislation ;  who  might  be  able  to 
visit  those  states  and  arouse  interest.  Another  of  his  duties  should 
be  to  look  over  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  dividing  the  people,  as 
it  were,  into  territory  where  the  first  important  work  needed  to 
be  done,  and  into  another  territory  where  information  needed  to 
be  furnished  toward  the  best  methods  of  securing  legislation,  and 
still  other  territory  where  unbridled  enthusiasm  needed  to  be  re¬ 
strained. 

Gradually  it  was  discovered  that  more  than  one  man  was 
needed,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  three  secretaries  of  the 
Committee,  one  representing  the  New  England  States,  another  the 
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Southern  States,  and  still  another  the  States  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
They  prove  how  absurd  state  lines  are  when  it  comes  to  industrial 
questions ;  how  exactly  the  same  industrial  conditions  prevail,  for 
instance,  in  that  little  three-cornered  spot  near  the  meeting  of  two 
rivers  which  contains  a  piece  of  West  Virginia,  a  piece  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  a  piece  of  Ohio,  and  where  the  child  labor  legislation  in 
the  three  states  differs  almost  as  widely  as  possible. 

Of  course,  the  moral  is  that  a  Federal  Bureau  naturally  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  state  lines,  and  that  only  a  Federal  author¬ 
ity  could  adequately  deal  with  such  a  situation. 

The  growth  of  this  Committee  in  still  another  direction  illus¬ 
trates  the  need  of  a  Federal  Bureau  which  shall  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  children.  During  the  very  first  years  in  the  life 
of  the  Committee,  it  was  found  necessary  to  gather  careful  infor¬ 
mation,  not  only  about  child  labor  laws,  but  also  in  regard  to  com¬ 
pulsory  education  laws,  because  the  two  must  be  articulated  in  order 
to  work  smoothly.  In  later  annual  meetings  a  great  deal  was  said 
in  regard  to  industrial  education,  both  as  tending  to  hold  children 
longer  in  school  and  fitting  them  for  work.  It  was  discovered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  educational  authorities  knew  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
children  during  those  first  two  or  three  perplexing  years  after  they 
left  school  and  went  to  work.  The  children  themselves  could  not 
find  any  connection  between  the  things  they  had  learned  and  the 
things  they  were  called  upon  to  do,  and  they  all  believed,  as  one 
boy  said  to  me,  that  the  commencement  orator  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  when  he  said  they  were  going  out  into  a  cold  world. 
Thus  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  pursuit  of  its  aims,  was  forced 
from  one  aspect  of  child  life  to  another.  To-night,  as  you  see,  the 
talk  has  come  more  and  more  to  a  consideration  of  health — “con¬ 
servation”  is  a  popular  word — and  the  Committee  is  now  working 
for  the  conservation  of  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  children  of 
the  nation. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Certainly  two  things.  One  is  that 
these  great  questions  of  education  and  child  labor  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  cared  for  by  states  whose  boundaries  are  determined  by 
rivers  and  mountains,  and  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  indus¬ 
trial  problems,  and  that  these  problems  therefore  must  be  dealt  with 
by  a  federal  authority  having  power  to  transcend  state  lines.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  that  we  cannot  confine  our  attention  to  child  labor  and  detach 
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it  from  all  other  things  which  pertain  to  children,  and  that  we  are 
forced  into  a  consideration  of  education,  of  health,  of  recreation, 
into  all  sorts  of  other  questions  which  can  only  be  adequately  dealt 
with  and  their  inter-relation  understood,  if  some  bureau  of  dignity 
and  authority  is  empowered  to  consider  them. 

Only  the  United  States  itself  is  in  a  position  to  take  charge  of 
such  a  bureau.  Does  it  not  seem  that  the  small  effort  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee — the  effort  was  small  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  it  is  small  yet  compared  to  the  need — illustrates  the  need 
of  a  Federal  Bureau  which  shall  be  concerned  with  the  interests  of 
children?  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  this  Committee  itself  should  be 
the  way  to  its  establishment  in  Washington?  The  Committee  goes 
on  to  Washington  for  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  January  27;  but  such  a  Bureau  will  only 
be  established  if  throughout  the  United  States  there  is  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  if  the  people  everywhere  feel  that  it  is  necessary,  not 
merely  that  another  Bureau  shall  be  added  to  an  already  compli¬ 
cated  series  of  governmental  bureaus  but  that  a  Bureau  shall  be 
established  which  is  going  to  do  something  which  the  people  demand 
and  feel  ought  to  be  done.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  in  time  do  away  with  the  popular  impression  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  remote  and  far  away,  that  it  seems  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  more  with  canned  meats  and  fisheries  than  it  does  with 
things  which  have  to  do  with  human  life  and  a  sane  social  progress. 
Nothing  after  all  can  make  the  Government  appear  quite  so — shall 
we  say  vital — to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  as  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  which  would  concern  itself  with  the  appealing  and  the 
rewarding  task  of  looking  after  its  children. 


III.  By  Leo  Arnstein. 

New  York. 

It  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  subject  of  the  Federal  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  should  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  a  society  whose  very  existence  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  adult  and  the  child,  and  that  in  order  to  have  an  adult  population 
worthy  of  the  name  we  must  cherish  and  guard  the  child  in  its 
formative  period. 
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The  advisability  of  establishing  a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau 
resolves  itself  quite  naturally  into  two  questions:  ist,  is  the  child 
worth  saving?  2nd,  does  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Children’s  Bureau  give  promise  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end  ? 
Assuming  that  the  child  is  worth  saving,  I  shall  take  up  for  consid¬ 
eration  the  second  question. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  success  in  any  field, 
whether  it  be  that  of  science,  social  work,  business,  or  manufacture, 
is  predicated  upon  two  conditions — the  correct  ascertainment  of 
facts  in  the  first  place  and  the  proper  use  of  them  in  the  second. 

The  inter-relation  between  the  ascertainment  and  use  depends 
upon  the  success  with  which  these  facts  have  been  gathered,  cor¬ 
related  and  grouped,  and  unless  this  has  been  done  properly  with 
an  eye  to  accuracy  and  availability,  and  with  the  idea  of  using  them 
for  a  definite  purpose,  such  statistics  are  of  little  if  any  real  value. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  urged  against  the  Federal  Children’s 
Bureau  is  that  it  will  duplicate  the  work  now  done  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  an  objection  which,  if  true,  would  be  of  weight,  as  we  are 
certainly  all  agreed  that  duplication  of  effort  is  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided  in  this  present  state  of  society  where  so  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  means  at  our  disposal  are  so  few  and  ineffective.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not  even  a  remote  possibility  of  duplica¬ 
tion,  because  unfortunately  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  are  of  practically  no  value  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
Federal  Children’s  Bureau.  They  are  gathered  according  to  some 
theory  of  statistical  method,  which  makes  them  of  absolutely  no 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  changing  and  improving  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  children  are  at  the  present  time  being  brought 
up. 

If  anyone,  upon  the  publishing  of  the  census  report,  were  to 
go  to  a  locality  which,  from  the  census  report,  he  judged  to  be  in  a 
particular  condition  of  development,  he  would  feel  like  a  modern 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  would  come  to  the  place  expecting  to  find  it* 
as  depicted  in  the  census  report,  and  he  would  find  everything 
changed — customs,  laws,  methods  of  legislation — everything.  Eight 
or  nine  years  might  have  elapsed  since  the  particular  condition 
which  he  was  looking  for  had  been  mirrored,  and  he  would  find 
that  the  thing  that  he  was  trying  to  do,  the  thing  that  he  was  trying 
to  improve,  did  not  exist  in  the  form  in  which  he  had  found  it  pre¬ 
sented  in  that  report. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  census  report  at  the  present  time  is 
a  huge  mass  of  inert  statistical  information,  and  to  behold  it  one 
feels  that  there  is  a  tremendous  economic  waste  there,  the  sort  of 
waste  which  would  grieve  a  manufacturer  if  he  thought  that  there 
was  lying  at  hand  a  large  amount  of  potential  energy  which  by  one 
more  operation  would  be  changed  from  an  inert,  useless  mass  to  a 
powerful  dynamic  force,  to  something  which  would  accomplish 
great  ends ;  but  that  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  add  that  one  operation, 
it  would  lie  there  unused  and  useless. 

An  example  of  the  loss  because  of  uncorrelated  massing  of 
statistics  that  I  refer  to,  is  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  we  find  in 
the  census  report  that  out  of  the  579,000  illiterate  children  recorded 
in  the  United  States,  500,000  were  contained  in  thirteen  states,  the 
other  79,000  scattered  over  the  remaining  ones.  There  is  a  fact 
which  seems  fairly  to  bristle  with  meaning;  it  means  everything, 
and  yet  what  use  is  going  to  be  made  of  that  discovery  unless  there 
is  some  particular  bureau  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  un¬ 
covering  that  fact  and  using  it  for  the  eradication  of  conditions  of 
this  kind. 

By  a  proper  grouping  and  a  frequent  publication  of  the  facts 
that  are  gathered  by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  we  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  obtain  publicity.  Now,  when  I  say  publication,  I  do  not  mean 
the  publication  as  it  is  done  at  the  present  time  with  the  Census 
Bureau  statistics.  They  are  indeed  published  to  the  extent  that  if 
somebody,  being  particularly  interested  in  the  subject,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of  time  and  is  willing  to  delve  into  a 
mass  of  figures  which  are  recorded  there,  he  can  get  out  the  fact 
that  he  is  looking  for. 

The  publication  that  I  mean  is  the  grouping  of  these  figures, 
these  dead  figures,  until  they  make  a  living  mass,  and  then  not  to 
allow  them  to  remain  buried  there,  but  send  them  forth — bring 
them  home  to  every  community  that  needs  them.  Do  not  do  as  you 
do  at  the  present  time,  allow  these  people  who  want  this  informa¬ 
tion  but  who  do  not  need  it  to  get  these  figures,  but  rather  take  it 
to  those  people  who  do  not  want  it,  but  who  do  need  it;  the  people 
who  do  not  feel  the  need  of  this  kind  of  information  are  the  ones 
to  whom  it  should  be  brought  home  most  strongly.  Publicity  will 
do  more  probably  toward  eliminating  evils  than  legislation.  Turn 
the  light  of  publicity  on  these  evils  and  they  will  disappear  of  them¬ 
selves. 
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The  further  effect  of  these  reports  will  be  to  inspire  and  in¬ 
vigorate  those  localities  which  most  are  in  need  of  a  quickening 
force.  There  are  bound  to  be  in  a  widespread  country  such  as  this 
a  great  many  communities,  which,  by  reason  of  their  better  facili¬ 
ties,  their  greater  opportunities,  are  going  to  be  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  average,  and  very  much  above  the  level  of  the  least 
advanced  sections.  Now,  to  take  these  highest  points,  find  out 
what  is  being  done  in  the  best  communities  and  bring  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  attention  of  the  people  who  most  need  it — that  will  be 
doing  publicity  work  of  a  kind  that  will  count. 

In  so  many  cases,  bad  conditions,  inhuman  treatment  if  you 
will,  exist  not  because  of  any  particular  brutality  or  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  are  at  fault,  but  mainly  because  of  inertia. 
Every  business  man  in  this  audience  will  feel  with  me  when  I  say 
that  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  overcome  in  a  business  establish¬ 
ment,  is  the  fact  that  if  you  want  to  change  anything,  no  matter 
how  small  the  improvement  may  be,  you  are  met  with  the  statement 
that  it  has  been  that  way  for  twenty  years,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  changing  it.  I  think  that  a  number  of  the  bad  practices 
which  exist  in  relation  to  children,  exist,  not  because  the  people  are 
brutal,  not  because  they  are  more  cruel  than  others,  but  merely  that 
they  have  been  calloused  to  seeing  these  conditions,  and  associating 
under  such  circumstances,  and  they  do  not  appreciate  the  undesira¬ 
bility  of  what  is  being  practiced  there,  until  they  have  it  brought 
home  to  them  by  contrast,  by  comparison. 

I  want  for  just  a  moment  to  touch  upon  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education.  Those  people  who  feel  that  the  prerogative  of  this 
department  will  be  infringed  upon  by  the  proposed  bureau  mistake 
its  purpose  and  its  scope.  The  Bureau  of  Education  needs  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  child  which  it  does  not  get  at  present  and  the 
Children’s  Bureau  will  need  educational  information  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education  can  furnish,  and  so  they  will  supplement  each 
other  and  make  the  work  of  both  departments  more  effective. 

A  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  will,  of  course,  have  far  greater 
prestige  and  far  greater  authority  than  any  state  organization  could 
have.  The  jealousy  and  suspicion  between  states  which  now  so 
often  prevent  the  less  advanced  from  profiting  by  the  experience  of 
a  more  progressive  sister  state,  would  be  absent.  It  will  eliminate 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  remark  that  the  United  States  is  a 
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place  where  old  failures  are  tried  over  again,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  is  very  sad  that  such  should  be  the  case,  because  aside  from  the 
tremendous  waste  of  money,  there  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste 
of  progress  which  can  never  be  made  up.  It  is  truly  a  pity  that 
there  should  not  be  some  central  organization  which  can  collect  all 
the  facts  that  have  been  learned  by  the  experience  in  the  past  and  use 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

I  think  that  no  better  investment  of  any  kind  can  be  made  than 
the  establishment  of  a  Children’s  Bureau  as  a  Federal  Department 
at  Washington. 


IV.  By  Hon.  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 

Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  Col. 

After  an  experience  now  going  on  nine  years  in  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Denver,  I  feel  naturally  a  particular  and  special  interest 
in  this  bill.  All  of  our  people  in  Colorado  interested  in  work  for 
children  especially  feel  that  interest  because  eight  years  ago,  as  Mr. 
Walsh,  the  President  of  our  society  for  the  protection  of  children 
and  animals,  knows,  an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  House  to  pass  a 
bill  providing  for  a  Bureau  similar  to  this  one,  and  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  chagrin  during  that  experience  to  receive  letters  from  the 
officials  of  various  governments  of  Europe,  even  from  Japan,  want¬ 
ing  to  know  where  to  apply  to  get  certain  facts,  certain  data,  regard¬ 
ing  the  children  of  this  country  and  the  relation  of  childhood  to 
crime,  and  not  to  be  able  to  answer  those  gentlemen  satisfactorily. 
I  remember  recently,  when  the  children’s  bill  in  England,  that  great 
measure  that  has  been  discussed  at  this  conference,  was  being  con¬ 
sidered,  receiving  a  letter,  I  think  from  one  of  the  under  secretaries, 
to  get  certain  facts,  and  it  was  simply  impossible  to  provide  the 
information  that  was  needed  and  expected  that  this  Government 
could  furnish ;  and  I,  as  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts  of  this  country 
dealing  with  children,  felt  very  much  embarrassed  that  we  could 
not  say  that  our  Government  was  able  to  furnish  such  information. 

We  have  found,  in  our  efforts  to  help  these  100,000  children 
that  have  been  said  to  be  dependent,  that  nothing  is  so  important  as 
facts.  In  my  humble  judgment — I  may  be  wrong,  and  that  is 
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just  why  we  want  a  Bureau  of  this  kind,  in  order  that  I  may  know 
and  you  may  know  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong — in  my  judgment 
there  are  100,000  children,  dependent  and  delinquent,  coming  to 
the  courts  of  this  country  every  year,  and  within  the  period  of 
sixteen  years  that  means  1,600,000  children  coming  to  the  courts  of 
this  nation  in  every  generation  of  childhood.  Is  this  great  Govern¬ 
ment  of  ours,  with  sufficient  facts  already  gathered  in  this  imperfect 
way  to  demonstrate  that  fact,  going  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of 
spreading  the  real  information,  of  gathering  together  the  real 
causes  of  this  awful  condition  that  affects  the  children  of  this 
country  ? 

I  was  in  a  certain  city  recently,  and  I  went  to  the  chief  of  police 
and  asked  him  how  many  children  had  been  in  jail  that  year  He 
said  100.  When  we  investigated  the  records,  we  found  there  were 
650  boys  alone  brought  to  the  jail  in  that  city  of  less  than  150,000 
people.  I  went  into  another  city  of  less  than  200,000  people,  and 
when  I  asked  the  jailer  how  many  boys  had  been  in  jail  he  said 
five  or  six  hundred.  When  we  investigated  the  records,  we  found 
there  were  4000  arrests  in  that  city  among  the  boys  alone  under 
twenty  years  of  age  and  over  2000  brought  to  the  jail  were  under 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

If  we  had  a  Bureau  of  this  kind  it  would  stimulate  the 
gathering  of  reliable  statistics  as  it  can  not  be  stimulated  or  done 
in  any  other  way.  The  head  of  a  Bureau  of  this  kind  would  send 
to  the  head  of  a  city  a  blank  to  be  filled  out  and  kept,  and  it  is  going 
to  stimulate  the  official  who  is  to  fill  it  out  to  keep  records  and  re¬ 
turn  them  to  the  Government.  We  have  had  some  experience  of  this 
kind  showing  that  this  is  done.  Our  State  Board  sent  blanks  to 
different  judges,  asking  for  information  on  this  subject,  and  the 
information  came ;  but  it  does  not  come  in  any  other  way.  There 
must  be  some  kind  of  stimulus,  if  you  please,  to  officials  to  get  this 
information  together,  and  it  is  going  to  come  through  a  Federal 
Children’s  Bureau,  and  in  my  judgment  in  no  other  way. 

For  instance,  how  many  boys  brought  to  jails  in  the  cities  of 
this  country  return  within  five  years?  In  my  own  city,  through 
private  effort  and  investigation,  we  found  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  all 
the  boys  brought  to  jails  returned  in  five  years  for  worse  offenses.  In 
Chicago,  under  the  Commercial  Club,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  similar 
investigation  was  made,  and  they  found  that  seventy-five  per  cent. 
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returned  in  five  years.  What  effect  does  the  work  have  in  prevent¬ 
ing  crime  ?  Another  thing,  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  some 
cities  of  this  country  come  to  jails  before  they  come  of  age.  One 
out  of  every  five  mothers’  sons  comes  to  the  jails  in  the  cities  of 
this  country,  according  to  some  private  investigations.  Isn’t  that  a 
fact,  which  this  Government  should  know  and  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  ? 

In  the  nine  years  of  work  we  have  been  forced  into  a  certain 
position  in  this  matter  that  has  perhaps  led  us  to  see  the  necessity 
of  this  Bureau  more  than  some  other  courts.  We  have,  in  my  court 
alone,  two  stenographers  furnished  us  by  the  county,  who  work  from 
morning  to  night  largely  answering  letters  and  furnishing  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  gathered  in  this  imperfect  way  not  only  in  this 
nation,  but  in  the  world.  Not  less  than  3,000  and,  in  my  judgment, 
nearly  5,000  letters  are  sent  out  from  there  every  year;  and  one  of 
the  embarrassing  things  that  has  made  me  ashamed  almost  of  my 
country  is  that  in  answering  letters  to  all  the  world  I  have  to  tell 
them  constantly  that  these  facts  are  not  gathered  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  can  not  understand.  Sentiment  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  justifiable  argument  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  Bureau,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  proper  one  when  it  is  a  practical  one.  This 
Government  can  do  no  one  thing  that  will  be  more  worthy  than  to 
say  to  the  nations  of  the  world  and  all  the  cities  of  this  Union 
asking  for  this  important  information  about  our  dearest  possession, 
the  children,  that  we  have  a  Bureau,  and  here  we  centralize  and 
specialize  and  focus  all  these  facts  upon  this  important  subject  of 
the  child ;  and  however  much  the  Bureau  system  may  have  been 
abused  that  is  not  any  reason  why  a  Bureau  that  is  needed  and 
necessary,  as  this  for  the  children  is,  should  not  be  established,  and 
I  do  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will  pass  this  bill. 


V.  By  Henry  B.  Favill,  M.D., 

Chicago. 

It  would  be  a  very  false  conception  of  the  problem  which  we 
have  met  to  discuss  if  it  were  assumed  that  in  purpose  the  forces 
which  we  try  to  overcome  are  directly  antagonistic.  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  with  very  rare  exception  there  is  not  an  em- 
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ployer  of  children  in  mine,  factory  or  sweatshop  that  would  not 
prefer  a  different  and  better  order  of  things. 

Conditions  of  industrial  life  develop  slowly  and  compactly, 
and  it  is  as  a  final  and  at  the  moment  inevitable  phase  that  child 
labor  bursts  into  its  full  enormity.  So  the  employers  of  children 
find  themselves  confronted  by  a  condition  quite  irrespective  of  indi¬ 
vidual  preference ;  a  condition  so  related  on  the  one  hand  to  indus¬ 
trial  competition  and  cost  of  production,  and  on  the  other  to  labor 
competition  and  necessity  to  exist,  that  they  move  on  with  a  fatalistic 
insensitiveness  that  puts  them  in  the  minds  of  many  into  a  class 
of  malefactors  to  whom  are  too  readily  ascribed  the  responsibility 
for  the  outrages  which  they  more  or  less  perpetrate.  That  they 
are  terribly  culpable  is  true  in  spite  of  extenuating  circumstances, 
but  that  they  are  voluntarily  initiating  the  system  which  we  deplore 
is  not  at  all  true.  What  they  do  they  do  because  they  rest  upon 
that  ancient  fallacy  that  business  necessity  is  paramount  to  other 
social  considerations. 

They  are  not  alone  in  this  misconception.  Thousands  of  right- 
minded.  fairly  intelligent  men  and  women  participate  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  which  has  hardly  the  dignity  of  an  opinion,  that  radical  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  social  order  is  bad.  I  speak  slightingly  as  to  so-called 
opinions  on  these  matters  because  it  is  eternally  true  that  no  opinion 
is  worthy  the  name  which  has  not  as  its  foundation  a  reasonable 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  I  assert  without  hesitation  that 
the  majority  of  those  highly  respectable  conservatives  who  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  let  things  work  out  their  own  solution,  are  profoundly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  conditions  which  they  condone.  To  the  masses  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  indisposed  to  move  in  these  measures  of  reform 
are  to  be  added  still  other  masses,  who,  because  of  their  notions  of 
political  economy,  object  to  legislative  regulation  or  to  administrative 
control  through  governmental  bureaus. 

Without  approaching  the  abstract  argument  upon  this  subject, 
those  who  have  made  this  matter  a  deep  and  conscientious  study, 
reach  conclusions  applying  to  the  concrete  facts  with  great  definite¬ 
ness.  Absolute  control  of  the  health  of  the  individual  can  never 
be  the  function  of  the  state.  Control  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  lives  of  the  people  shall  be  lived  and  their  energies  expended 
is  an  inevitable  necessity.  The  state  will  approach  this  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  self-preservation.  Defective  health  is  the 
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foundation  of  crime,  pauperism  and  degeneracy  as  well  as  that 
widespread  inefficiency  due  to  obvious  disease. 

All  sociologic  forces  have  come  to  recognize  this  fact.  The 
physical  well-being  of  the  people  is  the  deepest  interest  of  the 
state.  If  the  state  is  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  conditions 
designed  to  safeguard  health,  it  is  imperative  that  the  foundation 
of  accurate  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  radical  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  legislation  be  laid.  The  detail  of  such  legislation  is  too  remote 
to  engage  our  attention  here.  What  we  must  strive  for  is  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  to  this  end,  the  interested  forces  demand  a  National 
Bureau  of  Health,  the  most  valuable  function  of  which  shall  be  the 
culture  of  intelligence  upon  these  subjects. 

If  this  proposal  shall  become  effective,  it  will  appear  to  many 
that  the  end  which  we  seek  has  been  accomplished.  That  will 
not  be  true  unless  the  interests  which  we  represent  be  specifically 
defined.  The  medical  profession  has  only  within  a  few  years  come 
to  realize  that  child  health  and  adult  health  present  distinctly 
different  problems.  Our  literature  upon  the  physical  aspects  of 
childhood  is  very  recent  and  meager.  Our  scientists  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  child  welfare  are  comparatively  few;  yet  one 
glance  at  the  broad  proposition  should  be  convincing.  Consider 
the  difference  in  the  questions  involved  as  to  how  an  individual 
goes  out  of  the  world  and  how  that  individual  comes  into  the 
world.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  with  reference  to  determining  the 
type  of  an  individual  and  hence  his  value  to  society,  the  first 
few  years  are  inexpressibly  more  important  than  all  the  rest  ? 
Let  us  go  even  further  than  that,  and  say  that  questions  involved 
in  the  period  before  birth  or  conception,  which  are  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  profound  and  crucial,  are  only  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  deepest  knowledge  of  child  life. 

That  there  must  be  in  this  general  pursuit  of  broad  intelli¬ 
gence  as  to  health  problems,  a  specific  and  definite  examination 
of  the  child  problem,  admits  of  no  question.  It  seems  best, 
therefore,  that  a  distinct  bureau  in  this  broad  movement  should 
be  secured.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  questions  of  im¬ 
mediate  importance  which  need  not  wait  for  this  extensive  in¬ 
vestigation.  Among  these  questions  is  child  labor.  As  a  definite 
factor  in  our  social  economy,  the  iniquity  of  its  existence  is  enor¬ 
mous.  There  is  inherent  in  it  the  same  ethical  stigma  that  there 
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is  in  slavery  or  polygamy  or  in  any  other  widespread  national 
moral  obliquity.  It  ought  not  to  exist  and  the  intelligence  and 
effort  of  all  right-minded  citizens  should  be  committed  to  its 
extirpation. 

There  are  questions,  it  is  true,  which  are  open  to  reasonable 
difference  of  opinion.  What  constitutes  the  proper  age  for  labor; 
what  are  justifiable  considerations  in  determining  customs  of  labor, 
are  appropriate  studies  for  a  health  bureau.  Those,  however,  are 
outlying  territories.  The  plain  unvarnished  proposition,  that 
children  shall  bear  the  industrial  burden  of  this  people  cannot  much 
longer  be  countenanced. 

My  privilege  to  address  this  meeting  comes  through  my  con¬ 
nection  with  the  warfare  upon  tuberculosis.  Could  one  come  from 
a  territory  more  deeply  concerned  with  this  issue?  Where  is  found 
the  safety  of  any  individual  against  tuberculosis?  In  physique. 
Where  is  laid  the  foundation  of  physique  ?  In  childhood.  Where 
bear  the  heaviest  the  burdens  of  bad  hygiene?  In  childhood.  Where 
concentrate  most  the  direct  forces  of  infection?  In  childhood.  So 
far  as  tuberculosis  is  concerned,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  race  until 
the  territory  of  childhood  has  been  fortified.  History  should 
teach  us  to  be  without  surprise  that  a  great  people  can  have  gone 
on  to  such  development  with  so  little  foresight. 

Foresight  is  a  rare  combination  of  qualities.  A  joining  of  vision 
with  judgment;  an  attribute  of  maturity;  a  power  by  no  means 
universally  vouchsafed  to  men.  Myriads  of  people  see  the  menace 
of  an  iniquity,  and  fainthearted  turn  aside  with  a  feeling  of  im¬ 
potence.  Recognition  of  the  difficulty  without  conviction  as  to 
the  moral  obligation  which  it  implies  accomplishes  nothing.  Under 
the  guise  of  conservatism  masquerade  indifference,  timidity  and 
self-interest.  True  conservatism  is  concerned  only  with  genuine 
progress,  hesitates  only  at  mistakes;  may  be  wisely  quiescent,  but 
never  supine.  It  is  curious  that  foresight  and  conservatism  having 
so  much  purpose  in  common  should  be,  in  fact,  so  divergent  through 
the  major  part  of  their  respective  paths. 

In  social  development  the  struggle  is  always  between  those 
who  have  vision  and  those  who  have  caution.  In  this  alignment,  the 
forces  of  caution  under  the  conception  of  prudence  receive  very 
exaggerated  recognition  and  support.  Those  who  have  vision  and 
imagination  command  undue  criticism  and  discredit.  The  time  has 
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come  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  child,  and  those  who  see  must  dominate 
those  who  fear  to  move,  and  to  this  end  all  sympathetic  forces  must 
be  combined.  That  there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  imperative  need  of  properly  rearing  and  protecting  the 
children  of  the  nation  is  unthinkable.  In  fact  there  is  no  such 
difference  of  opinion.  The  thought  of  those  who  think  at  all  is 
unanimous  upon  this  subject.  The  problem  is  how  to  combine  the 
insight  of  those  whose  sympathy  has  reached  the  root  of  the 
matter  with  the  effectiveness  of  those  who  have  the  courage  and 
ability  to  deal  with  it.  These  forces  can  only  be  combined  under 
conditions  which  satisfy  both.  There  must  be  a  broad  and  evolved 
policy  of  correction  and  protection.  There  must  be  a  convincing 
mass  of  accurate  information.  So  far  as  appears,  nothing  offers 
to  satisfy  these  requirements  but  a  National  Bureau  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  represented  in  the  growing  child.  We 
hesitate  not  at  all  in  adding  our  influence  to  the  movement  in  that 
direction. 


VI.  By  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson, 

University  of  Chicago. 

I.  There  are  already  several  important  national  organiza¬ 
tions  charged  with  the  watch  care  of  public  health  interests  in  this 
country ;  among  these  is  The  American  Health  League,  established  as 
a  committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  This  league  aims  to  promote  unification  of  Federal  action 
in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  to  forward 
local  interest  in  matters  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  It  is  a  laymen’s 
movement,  inspired  by  a  scientific  spirit.  The  American  Medical 
Association,  with  its  special  section  on  Public  Health,  lends  its  high 
authority  to  a  movement  of  trained  medical  experts.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Health  Society  is  also  under  the  direction  of  specially 
trained  medical  men.  The  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Serv¬ 
ice  is  at  once  official  and  expert,  with  a  remarkable  history  of  guard¬ 
ing  the  quarantine  ports  and  fighting  fever  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  All  of  these  associations  center  their  attention  upon  the 
physical  interests  of  all  classes  and  all  age  groups  throughout  the 
nation. 
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2.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  already  a  “  Children’s  Bureau  ” 
in  the  sense  that  it  aims  to  publish  the  results  of  scientific  study  of 
children,  and  seeks  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  child  nature  and 
the  best  methods  of  education  and  organization  of  schools.  All 
friends  of  children  should  strive  to  support  the  efforts  of  this  Bu¬ 
reau,  at  whose  head  we  have  had  distinguished  men,  and  under  its 
present  administration  it  continues  to  deserve  the  respect  and  warm¬ 
est  support  of  the  nation. 

3.  And  now  we  have  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
which  aims  to  promote  the  physical  and  moral  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ing  child  and  to  secure  for  it  suitable  education.  Therefore  we  are 
here  interested  in  each  of  these  agencies,  since  they  are  all  working 
for  the  same  end  from  a  different  starting  point,  and  by  various 
means,  and  they  all  have  their  claims  upon  our  moral  co-operation. 

4.  The  specific  call  of  this  meeting  and  this  hour  is  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  “  Children’s  Bureau  ”  in  the  Federal  administration. 
From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are  asking  concentration  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  public  health  activities  at  Washington,  this  is  a  reason¬ 
able  effort.  A  Bureau  which  aims  to  promote  all  the  interests  of 
childhood  would,  of  course,  include  care  for  their  physical  well¬ 
being. 


VII.  By  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley. 

New  York. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  meagreness  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  to-day  being  done  for  the  children,  after  all  these 
years  of  effort.  For  instance,  in  the  southern  states  there  has  been 
much  patient  agitation,  much  constant  effort  to  get  statutes  on  the 
statute  books.  We  know  that  in  Louisiana  there  is  an  exceedingly 
energetic  factory  inspector  and  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  there  is  no  enforcement,  no  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  us 
information.  In  the  other  neighboring  state  of  Alabama  an  un¬ 
fortunate  official  was  appointed  with  the  three-fold  duty  of  inspect¬ 
ing  jails,  insane  asylums  and  cotton  mills.  He  did  not  do  it  very 
long,  he  committed  suicide.  I  have  learned  since  I  came  here  of 
the  current  appointment  of  his  successor. 
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In  North  Carolina  there  is  a  Commissioner  of  Labor.  There 
are  no  truant  officers,  no  factory  inspectors,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  has  no  right  of  entry  into  any  factory.  Wherever  he 
enters  it  is  as  the  guest  of  some  friend.  He  has  no  right  of  entry. 

In  our  own  state  of  New  York  we  have  an  admirably  organized 
factory  inspection  bureau.  Every  day  the  inspector  finds  from  two 
to  twenty  children  working  illegally  in  Greater  New  York.  That 
is  after  we  have  had  a  child  labor  law  and  factory  inspection  for 
twenty  years.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the  bureau  of  inspection 
sends  us  every  day  a  list  of  the  children  found  illegally  at  work  the 
day  before,  a  duplicate  of  the  list  is  sent  to  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  order  that  the  children  may  be  returned  to  school.  They 
must  be  either  legally  at  work  or  in  school  until  they  are  sixteen 
years  old.  Hitherto  a  subordinate  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Education  seems  to  have  put  that  list  into  the  waste  basket.  When, 
this  fall,  we  inquired  of  the  head  of  the  truancy  department  what 
his  method  was  for  using  that  check  list,  he  seemed  entirely  unaware 
that  it  had  ever  been  sent  to  his  department  or  that  such  a  check 
list  existed. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  we  have  eighty-three  salaried  truant 
officers.  Every  time  the  State  Department  of  Labor  finds  a  child 
illegally  at  work  who  has  never  had  working  papers,  it  thereby 
shows  that  some  school  official  has  let  that  child  go  illegally  from 
school  (assuming  that  the  child  had  ever  been  in  school).  This 
fall  one  young  college  graduate  undertook  the  task  of  following 
up  children  whom  the  factory  inspectors’  reports  day  by  day  showed 
to  be  illegally  at  work,  to  learn  why  it  was  that  eighty-three  city 
truant  officers  let  from  two  to  twenty  children  be  found  illegally 
at  work  every  day. 

Some  interesting  things  transpired.  One  was  that  not  very  long 
ago  one  of  the  eighty-three  truant  officers  had  been  regularly  draw¬ 
ing  his  salary  while  serving  also  as  interne  in  a  hospital.  I  do 
not  know  anyone  except  a  convict  serving  a  term  in  a  penitentiary 
who  would  be  less  able  to  get  children  into  school  than  an  in¬ 
terne  in  a  hospital.  Other  truant  officers  were  found  who  appeared 
to  be  turning  a  dishonest  penny,  not  by  getting  children  into  school 
but  by  escorting  the  children  and  their  parents  to  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  Health  to  facilitate  their  getting  working  papers  to 
get  out  of  school. 
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We  have  had  compulsory  education  for  twenty  years  just  as  we 
have  had  factory  inspection,  but  we  have  never  had  any  official 
whose  duty  it  was  to  know  the  daily  methods  of  the  truant  officers. 

It  is  nobody’s  sole  duty  to  inspect  the  truant  officers.  But 
one  young  volunteer  in  a  few  months  showed  that  if  those  officers 
have  to  report  in  writing  every  day  what  they  do  with  their  time, 
and  if  those  reports  were  public  documents  which  we  could  all 
look  at  as  we  can  look  at  the  factory  inspectors’  reports,  we 
may  get  the  same  sort  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  our  school  author¬ 
ities  that  we  have  already  to  an  admirable  degree  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  its  bureau  of  factory  inspection. 

We  asked  how  often  the  truant  officers  report  to  the  head  of  the 
department  and  found  that  some  of  them  report  once  a  week, — 
not  directly  to  him  but  to  the  district  superintendent, — and  by  the 
time  the  information  reaches  the  center,  instead  of  being  twenty- 
four  hours  old  as  in  the  case  of  the  factory  inspectors,  it  may  be 
thirty-four  days  old  and  the  child  may  have  moved  and  may  be  lost 
forever  to  the  schools. 

We  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington 
asking  for  a  standard  daily  report  blank.  That  was  about  three 
months  ago.  We  have  received  no  letter  in  reply ;  we  have  received 
four  pamphlets  of  irrelevant  information  but  no  reference  whatever 
to  a  daily  truant  officer’s  report.  We  wrote  to  several  heads  of 
truancy  departments  in  different  states.  The  head  of  the  truancy 
department  in  our  own  state  wrote  after  long  delay  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  blank  for  a  daily  report  for  truant  officers,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  if  we  wrote  to  every  city  in  the  State  we  might 
find  one. 

Now,  that  is  the  sort  of  chaotic  lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of 
standard  of  work  which  we  want  the  proposed  federal  bureau  in 
the  interest  of  children  to  deal  with.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
to  write  to  every  city  in  the  United  States  with  the  hope  that  ulti¬ 
mately  one  may  find  a  truant  officer’s  daily  report  blank.  We  have 
no  authoritative  list  of  persons  responsible  for  keeping  non-working 
children  in  the  schools  and  no  authoritative  list  of  all  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  inspection  of  factories  in  this  nation. 

We  have  sadly  little  authoritative  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
children  who  work  in  any  state.  I  believe  that  in  New  York  we 
come  a  little  nearer  to  having  up-to-date  knowledge  than  anywhere 
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else,  because  once  a  month  the  Department  of  Labor  prints  a  list 
of  the  convictions  obtained  during  that  month  for  violation  of  the 
child  labor  law. 

We  need  to  know  about  the  prosecutions,  because  there  are  al¬ 
ways  sinister  charges  that  it  is  only  petty  offenders,  little  people 
who  cannot  retaliate  by  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  too  effi¬ 
cient  inspectors,  who  are  prosecuted.  That  is  a  cruel  charge  and  if 
it  is  not  true  it  ought  never  to  be  made.  It  is  only  by  giving  us 
full  publicity  which  in  most  states  we  do  not  get  that  that  charge 
can  be  silenced. 

Finally  we  want  to  know  what  our  children  know  when  they 
leave  school.  In  many  states  they  need  not  go  to  school  at  all. 
In  some  southern  states  thousands  do  not  go  at  all.  In  many  other 
states  they  have  to  go  until  they  have  reached  a  certain  nominal 
age  and  then  they  may  leave  school  whether  they  know  anything 
or  not.  Even  here,  in  Illinois,  it  is  only  necessary  for  a  Syrian 
child  to  say  that  it  can  read  and  write  in  Syrian,  or  a  Russian  child 
to  say  that  it  can  read  and  write  in  Yiddish.  If  it  has  not  attended 
a  public  school  it  is  not  required  to  read  and  write  in  the  language  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  is  going  to  live  all  its  life. 

We  want  objective  tests  and  one  centralized  bureau  to  standard¬ 
ize  those  tests  instead  of  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  we  are 
to-day. 


VIII.  By  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.D., 

Professor  Social  Legislation,  Columbia  University;  Vice-Chairman,  National 

Child  Labor  Committee. 

Why  do  we  who  are  associated  in  this  child  labor  movement, 
want  to  see  a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau?  Our  reasons  are  set 
forth  in  the  section  which  outlines  the  compass  of  the  Bureau  itself, 
section  two  of  the  bill  which  is  now  re-introduced  in  Congress  and 
is  still  pending  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  reads : 

“The  said  Bureau  shall  investigate  and  report  upon  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life,  and  shall  espe¬ 
cially  investigate  the  questions  of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate, 
physical  degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile 
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courts,  desertion  and  illegitimacy,  dangerous  occupations,  accidents 
and  diseases  of  children  of  the  working  classes,  employment,  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  children  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and 
such  other  facts  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  health,  efficiency,  char¬ 
acter  and  training  of  children.” 

That  is  a  pretty  comprehensive  program.  The  reason  why  we 
want  so  comprehensive  a  program  enacted  into  law  is  in  order  that 
somewhere  there  may  be  a  co-ordination  of  the  various  lines  of 
activity  that  are  now  being  put  forth  on  behalf  of  childhood.  We 
feel  that  the  child  labor  movement  alone  is  a  one-sided  movement ; 
that  it  must  be  brought  into  direct  relation  to  the  efforts  and  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  so  many  other  departments  of  activity 
for  the  benefit  of  children  if  it  is  to  reach  the  greatest  possible  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  watchwords,  or  keynotes,  of  this  program  for  a  Children’s 
Bureau  are  the  following:  Investigation,  information,  interpretation 
of  facts.  This  investigation,  this  collection  of  information,  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  must  be  scientific,  must  be  impartial,  must  be  thorough. 
As  a  private  organization  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
we  have  had  to  carry  on  investigation,  to  gather  information,  to 
interpret  the  facts  that  we  have  found  in  connection  with  child  labor ; 
but  at  best  the  information  we  gather  is  always  open  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  the  information  gathered  by  interested  parties.  They  tell 
us  we  are  looking  for  child  labor,  we  are  looking  for  the  evils  of 
child  labor.  We  are  not  interpreting  these  facts  with  that  absolute 
impartiality  and  scientific  attitude  of  mind  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  authority  with  it. 

I  will  not  stop  to  argue  that  question.  The  records  of  this 
Committee  are  printed  in  several  volumes.  The  results  of  our  field 
investigations  are  subject  to  the  examination  and  criticism  of  the 
world  at  large,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  for  one  to  stand  on  our 
platform  and  to  submit  that  that  investigation  has  been  thorough 
and  impartial  and  fair,  and  has  gone  as  far  as  the  means  and  re¬ 
sources  at  our  command  would  allow.  But  I  submit  this  further 
question  to  you,  and  to  the  public  at  large:  Is  it  fair  that  a  private 
society  like  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  should  have  placed 
upon  it  the  burden  of  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $100,000  which  we 
have  expended  in  the  five  years  of  our  organization — is  it  fair  that 
the  burden  should  be  placed  upon  us  to  gather  this  information 
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when  it  is  clearly  a  duty  of  the  Government  to  furnish  information 
for  its  citizens?  Is  it  not  fair  that  such  efforts  as  are  being  put 
forth  by  private  committees  like  this  Committee,  like  all  the  other 
agencies  that  are  working  for  social  betterment,  shall  have  their 
resources  to  use  for  carrying  out  their  program  ?  There  is  no  other 
Government  in  the  civilized  world  that  does  not  furnish  more  in¬ 
formation  on  these  subjects  upon  demand  than  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  verify  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  various  statements  that  are  made  here  by 
these  speakers  with  respect  to  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  number 
of  children  of  a  particular  age  at  work.  We  could  spend  the  entire 
time  of  this  conference  in  controversy  over  the  question  of  whether 
there  are  1,750,000  or  2,000,000  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
at  work,  because  the  figures  of  the  United  States  census  are  not  con¬ 
clusive  upon  that  subject;  because  such  data  as  we  have  in  the 
census  have  not  been  worked  up  by  any  body  of  experts,  whose 
chief  business  it  is  to  correlate,  verify,  amplify  and  interpret  such 
information  as  we  already  have  at  hand. 

I  think  it  was  pointed  out  in  several  of  the  speeches  last  night 
that  the  significant  thing  to  be  expected  of  such  a  Bureau  would  be 
exactly  what  has  happened  in  every  other  country  that  has  gathered 
the  statistics  that  we  want ;  that  with  investigation  and  with  in¬ 
formation  collected  we  are  bound  to  develop  a  better  policy  with 
respect  to  childhood.  We  have  developed  here  in  the  last  few  years 
a  corporation  policy  in  our  Government  which  is  now  pretty  well 
understood  by  our  politicians  and  statesmen,  by  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  in  all  quarters,  and  why?  Very  largely,  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  organization  and  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  that  department, 
a  Bureau  that  has  made  it  its  business  to  co-ordinate  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Government  possesses  on  the  subject  of  corporations, 
and  to  go  out  gathering  facts  with  respect  to  our  great  industrial 
corporations. 

As  a  result  of  the  gathering  of  that  information  there  has 
necessarily  grown  up  a  government  policy  based  upon  the  idea  of 
publicity  in  corporate  business. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  one,  that  our  program  is  going  to  make 
very  great  progress, — our  program  for  the  restriction  of  child  labor 
in  certain  sections  where  it  is  most  needed — if  we  rely  merely  upon 
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the  compulsion  of  law.  That  will  always  bring  opposition,  it  will 
always  create  opposition  and  resistance,  but  we  can  rely  upon  the 
compulsion  of  publicity,  and  I  think  one  of  the  very  best  signs  of 
the  times  is  a  growing  sensitiveness  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
through  which  our  good  friend  Doctor  McKelway  travels  so  fre¬ 
quently,  to  the  conditions  of  life  brought  out  by  the  facts  with  re¬ 
spect  to  child  labor.  Once  let  those  facts  be  put  out  in  a  manner  that 
is  beyond  the  suspicion  of  any  interested  motives,  once  let  them  be 
brought  forward  with  the  authority  of  government  investigation 
back  of  them,  the  facts  that  we  positively  know  are  true  with  respect 
to  child  labor,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  battle  against  child  labor  will 
be  won. 

I  think  that  in  this  national  conference  there  has  been  no  more 
significant  result  to  be  observed  than  the  coming  together  of  people 
of  many  diverse  opinions  and  representing  widely  divergent  interests 
and  geographical  areas,  in  hearty  favor  of  a  Federal  Children’s 
Bureau.  I  have  watched  the  different  speakers  coming  from  dif¬ 
ferent  states,  from  different  surroundings,  representing  different 
ideas,  even  with  respect  to  this  one  topic  which  has  brought  us 
together,  and  I  find  how  they  have  all  come  around  to  one  point 
as  we  face  the  problem,  as  we  go  further  into  the  work  that  we 
have  set  ourselves  to  do,  that  we  have  increasingly  a  common  need 
for  information,  and  we  feel  increasingly  our  own  helplessness  as 
a  private  society  with  any  resources  that  this  organization  can 
command  to  get  that  necessary  information,  and  we  feel  that  this 
is  a  paramount  duty  of  our  Federal  Government. 

I,  for  one,  have  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  federal  legislation, 
and  I  am  still  an  ardent  advocate  of  federal  legislation  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  really  effective  legislative  remedy  for  the  evils  of  child 
labor.  All  my  colleagues  do  not  agree  with  me  on  this  subject. 
Personally  I  do  not  think  that  we  will  get  at  the  heart  of  the  forces 
that  defeat  in  operation  so  much  of  our  state  legislation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  until  we  have  that  uniformity  that  can  come  only  through  some 
sort  of  supplementary  federal  legislation.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  hold  that  as  an  individual  view  and  to  tolerate  a  wide  divergence 
of  views  on  the  part  of  others  who  do  not  think  as  I  do  on  that 
subject. 

I  am  very  sure  that  however  we  may  disagree  as  to  the  wisdom 
or  as  to  the  constitutionality,  if  you  please,  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  passing  a  law  directly  or  indirectly  to  regulate  child  labor,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  single  expression  of 
doubt  from  any  quarter  as  to  the  wisdom,  as  to  the  propriety,  and 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Government  collecting  in¬ 
formation  and  disseminating  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  it  to  aid 
and  support  those  efforts  which  the  citizens  of  this  great  and  rich 
nation  are  willing  to  put  forth  on  behalf  of  its  children.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  private  philanthropy  and  private  charity  are  spent  gen¬ 
erously  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  nation.  Let  us  hasten 
the  day  when  the  nation  shall  do  its  full  part  in  this  matter,  perhaps 
the  only  part  it  can  do,  by  spreading  abroad  an  educational  influence 
with  respect  to  this  subject  that  will  make  child  labor  an  impossi¬ 
bility  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 


Persons  who  contribute  from  $3  to  $35  annually  toward  the  support  of  this  work  are 
enrolled  as  associate  members,  from  $35  to  S100  as  sustaining  members,  and  S100  or  more  as 
guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  publications  of  the  Committee  and  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement  throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may 
be  sent  to  V.  Everit  Macy,  Treasurer,  105  East  »3d  Street.  New  York  City. 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  IMPROPER  POSTURE  IN  FACTORY 

LABOR 


By  Dr.  Albert  H.  Freiberg, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I  approach  any  further  discussion  of  the  physical  aspect  of 
premature  toil  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation.  In  the  first  place, 
because  I  have  discussed  that  matter  before  the  conference  on 
another  occasion,  and  I  have  learned  but  little  new  since  then,  which 
puts  me  in  a  rather  uncomfortable  position.  I  feel,  however,  that 
I  am  in  possession  of  the  same  data  that  I  was  before,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  changed,  though  perhaps  my  viewpoint  has  changed 
somewhat. 

In  the  first  place  I  think  we  should  be  careful  not  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  physical  changes  wrought  by  child  labor,  be¬ 
cause  if  child  labor  or  premature  employment  resulted  in  no  physi¬ 
cal  damage  to  the  child’s  organism  at  all,  we  still  should  have  ample 
room  for  absolutely  and  positively  forbidding  it.  Therefore,  we 
should  not,  I  believe,  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  looking  too 
closely  to  the  matter  of  physical  damage  lest  it  appear  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  employment  of  children  rests  upon  the  physical 
damage  which  is  done  to  them.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ideal 
conditions  which  are  produced  by  family  dependence  and  poverty 
must  be  recognized,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  a  fatuous 
policy  of  the  state  to  permit  a  minor  to  sacrifice  during  his  years 
of  possible  physical  development  that  which  he  cannot  hope  to  re¬ 
gain  or  correct  completely  in  his  later  years;  to  sacrifice  a  material 
portion  of  that  practical  efficiency  which  would  otherwise  be  his  and 
which  he  requires  to  give  him  that  place  in  life  to  which  he  is  by 
nature  entitled. 

I  think  that  in  any  discussion  of  the  physical  effects  of  pre¬ 
mature  employment,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  effect  of  em¬ 
ployment  upon  children  younger  than  ten  years  of  age.  I  believe 
that  it  is  generally  granted  that  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
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ought  not  to  have  to  work  in  factories  for  a  living.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  such  early  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  but  result  very  unfortunately  to  these  children  physi¬ 
cally. 

On  the  other  hand  the  important  ages  to  study  with  reference 
to  the  physical  effects  of  premature  employment  are  the  years  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  eighteen ;  the  years  of  adolescence,  that  space  of 
life  about  which  there  is  some  discussion  with  regard  to  legal  enact¬ 
ment,  concerning  which  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  even 
among  those  who  are  interested  in  children  and  who  are  striving  in 
their  behalf;  differences  as  to  whether  a  child  should  be  permitted 
to  work  at  twelve  or  at  fourteen  or  at  sixteen. 

During  the  period  between  twelve  and  eighteen  years  we  have 
to  deal  with  physical  and  mental  changes  in  the  individual  which 
are  of  enormous  importance,  and  which  are  recognized  by  everyone 
to  be  so  physiologically ;  a  period  which  is  fraught  with  great  dan¬ 
gers  to  the  child,  dangers  mental,  moral  and  physical ;  a  period 
during  which  the  child  grows  more  rapidly  in  length  than  at  any 
other  time  save  that  of  early  infancy ;  a  period  during  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sexual  development  going  on  at  this  time,  the  child’s 
nervous  system  is  almost  turned  topsy-turvy.  In  many  cases  it  is 
turned  topsy-turvy  and  at  this  time  the  child  is  peculiarly  open  to 
external  influences  of  both  moral  and  physical  character. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  work  which  a  child’s 
muscles  do  in  factory  employment  and  the  work  which  that  child 
will  do  it  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  freely  as  he  chooses.  A  child  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  will,  if  given  the 
opportunity,  play  and  play  hard.  He  will  play  baseball,  play  foot¬ 
ball,  and  he  will  use  his  muscles  most  energetically.  He  will  take 
great  delight  in  using  his  muscles  in  a  gymnasium  if  he  is  given 
the  opportunity.  Therefore  we  are  told  by  many  who  employ 
children  or  who  would  like  to  employ  children  at  this  age,  that  they 
are  not  using  their  muscles  to  any  greater  extent  than  they  would 
use  them  if  they  were  given  simply  that  to  do  which  they  would 
choose  to  do,  meaning  thereby  play. 

Muscular  exercise  is  beneficial.  Exercise  is  our  only  means  of 
strengthening  the  muscles,  of  encouraging  their  development,  but 
the  building  up  of  a  muscle  which  is  actively  growing  and  develop¬ 
ing  must  be  accomplished  by  exercises  which  are  not  too  severe, 
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which  are  not  too  long  continued  and  which  are  of  constantly  vary¬ 
ing  character. 

Furthermore,  the  muscle  which  carries  out  exercises  must  be 
given  frequent  periods  of  rest,  during  which  it  may  recover ;  it 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  build  up  again  that  which  has 
been  consumed  by  use. 

What  happens  when  a  child  is  employed  in  a  factory?  The  child 
is  employed  in  a  factory  as  rule  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  in  a 
standing  or  in  a  sitting  occupation.  Sometimes  the  character  of 
the  occupation  is  such  as  to  combine  the  evil  effects  of  both  these 
positions. 

Such  a  situation  has  been  made  clear  to  me  in  the  illustration 
which  Doctor  McKelway  gave  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of 
children  at  looms  in  the  cotton  mills.  The  child  at  the  loom  stands 
and  sits  at  once,  as  it  were,  because  he  must  stand  in  one  place 
continuously  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  order  to  control  the 
operation  of  the  machine,  and  at  the  same  time  he  must  keep  close 
to  his  work  in  order  that  this  may  be  possible.  Thus  are  combined 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  both  sitting  and  standing. 

That  which  is  unfortunate  in  factory  employment  as  far  as  purely 
physical  effects  upon  the  muscles  are  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  a 
muscle  must  perform  its  functions  for  a  long  period  of  time  with¬ 
out  the  opportunity  of  relaxing,  without  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
covering.  When  a  muscle  has  performed  its  function  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  we  experience  the  sensation  which  we  speak  of  commonly 
as  fatigue.  Fatigue  means  that  there  is  an  accumulation  in  the 
muscle  of  the  waste  products  of  its  use,  which  have  not  yet  been 
carried  away  and  replaced  by  new  material.  If  we  continue  to 
use  a  muscle  far  beyond  the  point  of  fatigue  repeatedly,  there 
results  in  that  muscle  in  the  course  of  time  instead  of  further 
upbuilding,  a  degeneration  and  the  result  of  such  excess  fatigue 
is  the  final  weakening  of  a  muscle  which,  if  treated  properly, 
would  on  the  contrary  grow  stronger  continuously.  The  result  is 
that  we  find  the  children  who  are  thus  unable  to  change  their  posi¬ 
tion  to  relieve  their  over-tired  muscles,  taking  peculiar  positions 
which  at  first  we  call  bad  habits.  We  speak  of  the  child  that  has 
round  shoulders,  for  example,  as  habitually  holding  himself  badly. 
Why  does  he  hold  himself  badly?  Simply  because  his  muscles  are 
not  capable  of  holding  him  in  a  proper  position,  in  what  we  call  a 
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normal  position.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  slouchy  habit  of  mind,  either ; 
it  is  a  question  of  muscular  weakness. 

So  with  the  child  sitting  at  the  machine,  so  with  the  child 
standing  at  the  work  bench  continuously  for  periods  varying  from 
six  to  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day.  It  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  to 
relax,  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  fhese  muscles  to  gain,  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  what  has  been  used  up,  which  causes  de¬ 
generation  to  take  place,  which  causes  this  weakened  condition  to 
take  place,  and  by  reason  of  this  weakened  condition,  certain  pos¬ 
tures  which  are  abnormal  and  which  will  develop  into  deformity. 

At  a  former  conference  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit¬ 
tee  I  strove  to  show  how  premature  employment  in  standing  posi¬ 
tions  tends  to  produce  postural  deformities  of  the  feet;  how  sitting 
employment  in  young  children  tends  to  cause  distortions  of  the 
spine  and  chest,  and  -to  what  extent  the  conditions  thus  produced 
are  likely  to  interfere  with  future  industrial  efficiency,  as  well  as 
future  health  and  chances  for  a  normal  tenure  of  life.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  revert  to  these  questions  further  at  this  time,  but  it 
seems  well  to  mention  them,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  matters  involved. 

Consensus  of  opinion  among  medical  men  is  that  the  period  of 
adolescence  is  of  critical  importance  for  the  individual,  both  men¬ 
tally  and  physically.  For  me  the  physical  condition  of  children  has 
been  of  primary  interest  from  a  professional  viewpoint.  As  before 
remarked,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  what  we  call  premature 
toil  was  not  injurious  to  the  physical  organism  of  the  child,  there 
would  still  be  ample  ground,  both  economic  and  humanitarian,  why 
such  employment  should  be  forbidden. 

Nevertheless  it  is  highly  important  to  seek  definite  information 
respecting  the  physical  effect  of  such  employment  and  for  two 
reasons.  The  more  important  of  these  in  my  judgment  concerns 
us  the  less  in  the  purposes  of  this  conference,  since  it  advocates  an 
investigation  into  the  matter  purely  as  a  contribution  to  medical 
knowledge.  As  such  a  contribution,  however,  an  inquiry  of  magni¬ 
tude  would  assume  great  importance  and  would  be  likely  to  lend  a 
determinative  influence  of  great  value  to  certain  theories  at  present 
contending  for  proof,  proof  hitherto  lacking  because  of  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  carrying  on  an  inquiry  of  such  scope  under  private  aus¬ 
pices. 
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It  is  held  by  some  that  the  marked  deformities  of  adolescence, 
such  as  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  and  the  severe  deformities  of 
the  feet  appearing  at  this  time,  cannot  be  produced  by  occupation  or 
habit  without  the  existence  of  structural  weakness  or  disease  of  the 
bones  of  antecedent  character.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained 
that  such  deformities  may  result  from  overtaxing  the  muscular  sys¬ 
tem  alone,  during  this  period  when  growth  and  development  may 
be  considered  the  principal  functions  of  the  body.  If  we  could 
have  such  an  investigation,  it  would  be  most  important  in  its  results, 
I  am  sure. 

Whether  deformities  of  children  develop  as  the  result  of  very 
unfortunate  or  improper  employment,  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors.  Not  every  child  who  is  employed  too  early  in  life  or  in  an 
improper  manner  develops  deformity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  them  develops 
deformity.  But  in  speaking  of  the  physical  effect  of  premature 
employment,  we  are  not  dealing  with  deformities  alone,  but  with 
the  damage  to  the  child’s  general  organism  as  well. 

To  begin  with,  children  come  to  their  employment  with  various 
abnormal  conditions  already  existing.  They  come  suffering  from 
mal-nutrition  as  the  result  of  insufficient  or  improper  food  at 
home.  They  come  with  the  traces  of  former  disease  of  the 
bones,  such  as  rickets,  and  of  tuberculosis  and  of  inherited  dis¬ 
eases.  They  come  after  having  been  employed  to  an  excessive 
extent  in  their  homes,  or  having  been  given  improper  work  in  their 
homes,  or  having  been  confined  to  their  homes  to  an  undue  ex¬ 
tent.  These  things,  all  of  them,  lead  up  to  the  postural  de¬ 
formities,  which  develop  later  during  the  course  of  their  employ¬ 
ment,  and  these  deformities  may  be  present  and  in  formation  when 
they  come.  However,  this  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  spine  which 
has  started  to  become  crooked,  that  has  begun  to  weaken,  and  a 
chest  which  has  not  developed  to  the  normal  extent  may  be  likened 
to  a  nail  slightly  bent.  It  may  seem  strong  enough  when  you  look 
at  it,  it  may  seem  strong  enough  when  you  try  to  bend  it  with  your 
fingers,  but  put  it  under  the  hammer  and  instead  of  going  into 
the  wood  it  bends  still  more.  This  is  precisely  what  happens  to 
these  unfortunate  children  when  they  are  placed  in  the  unfavor¬ 
able  environment  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  at  a  time  when 
their  growth  and  development  are  not  yet  complete, 
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We  have  heard  much  of  the  influence  of  the  school  on  the 
organism  of  the  child.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject.  It  is  granted,  I  think,  by  schoolmasters  everywhere 
and  by  others  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  study,  that  the 
school  very  often  has  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  influence  on  the 
physique  of  the  child.  It  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  important  that 
the  child  should  have  the  right  kind  of  desk  and  the  right  kind  of 
light.  But  remember  that  children  in  the  poorest  school  are  under 
no  such  unfortunate  circumstances  as  the  child  is  in  the  workshop 
or  the  factory.  The  child  at  school  changes  his  occupation  at  least 
once  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  has  an  opportunity  of  relaxing 
somewhat,  or  moving  about.  He  has  an  interval  usually  in  the 
midst  of  his  tasks  for  some  physical  diversion.  The  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions  of  even  a  poor  school  are  much  better,  it  seems  to  me,  than 
the  hygienic  conditions  in  the  best  of  workshops,  so  long  as  a  child 
must  spend  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day,  or  even  eight  hours  a  day,  at 
work  with  only  the  lunch  hour  as  an  opportunity  for  diversion  and 
relaxation. 

A  comparison  of  the  agricultural  child  with  the  child  in  the 
factory  or  workshop  has  been  made,  and  curiously  enough  it  was 
a  thing  to  which  I  had  meant  to  give  some  consideration.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  advantage  is  all  upon  the  side  of  the  child  on  the 
farm,  even  though  he  work  ever  so  hard.  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
details  of  this  question.  They  were  very  fully  entered  into  just  a 
few  moments  ago  and  much  better  than  I  could  do,  but  I  have  this 
to  say  about  this  phase  of  the  matter ;  that  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  many  of  our  most  prominent  men,  not  only  a  few,  but  a  great 
many  of  them,  have  come  from  the  farm,  and  they  themselves 
have  told  us  how  hard  they  worked,  how  unfortunate  were  some 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked.  But  these  conditions 
seem  to  have  done  nothing  more  for  these  men  than  to  give  them  a 
rugged  physique  and  to  give  them  opportunity  for  mental  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  enabled  them  to  rise  above  their  fellows. 

Where  are  the  graduates  of  the  factories?  I  have  not  come 
across  them  in  literature,  science,  art  or  politics.  And  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  there  to  be  found  to  an  extent  at  all  considerable. 

The  whole  question,  however,  of  the  physical  effect  of  pre¬ 
mature  employment  is  more  or  less  in  doubt  as  regards  exact  in¬ 
formation.  We  know  or  we  think  we  know  that  such  an  environ- 
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ment  as  a  child  has  in  a  workshop  or  a  factory  is  capable  of  con¬ 
tributing  at  least  very  largely  to  the  development  of  actual  postural 
deformities,  as  we  call  them.  We  do  not  know  how  the  occurrence 
or  the  danger  of  such  deformities  among  such  children  will  com¬ 
pare  with  the  occurrence  of  the  same  deformities  among  children 
who  do  not  work,  because  up  to  the  present  time  no  comprehensive 
investigation  has  been  made  in  this  country  at  all. 

Therefore  it  is  highly  important  that  we  should  have  such  an 
investigation,  and  the  purpose  therefore  of  all  I  have  stated  is  to 
show,  not  how  much  we  know  about  the  occurrence  of  physical 
deformities  in  factory  children  and  children  in  other  classes  of 
work,  but  how  much  we  do  not  know  and  how  much  we  should 
know.  Therefore  it  is  a  plea  for  the  Children’s  Bureau. 
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THE  FORWARD  STEP  IN  LOUISIANA 


By  Jean  M.  Gordon, 

State  Factory  Inspector,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  few  Sundays  past  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  sermon  by  Rabbi  Saal,  of  St.  Louis,  in  which  he  used  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  illustrate  his  point,  and  all  the 
time  he  was  applying  it  to  his  story  I  was  applying  it  to  the  history 
of  the  child  labor  movement,  putting  in  the  place  of  the  priest 
who  saw  the  sick  man,  but  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  the  great 
organized  Christian  church,  which,  instead  of  bringing  its  united 
strength  to  bear  upon  this  sickness  of  our  present  day  civilization, 
passes  by  on  the  other  side. 

Again,  as  the  story  was  told,  I  saw  in  place  of  the  Levite, 
who  also  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  our  great  school  system,  with 
its  splendid  organization  in  every  town  and  village  and  its  great 
national  and  internationl  influence,  passing  by  on  the  other  side 
instead  of  using  its  organization  to  make  and  enforce  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  for  the  thousands  of  little  ones  who  have 
been  permitted  to  remain  out  of  the  schools,  endangering  our  civili¬ 
zation  through  the  illiteracy  which  is  bound  to  result  from  such 
negligence. 

And  then  I  saw  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in  the 
place  of  the  Good  Samaritan  having  compassion  on  these  little 
ones  and  trying  to  lighten  the  burdens  which  an  ignorant,  selfish, 
self-satisfied,  grasping  community  has  laid  upon  our  children.  In 
thinking  this  question  out  it  would  seem  that  the  organizations 
which  had  the  care  of  the  children  should  have  been  the  forces 
which  would  have  worked  for  their  protection.  The  state,  the 
school  and  the  church  should  have  been  the  Trinity  to  prevent  this 
outrage  against  civilization  and  Christianity  from  ever  having  as¬ 
sumed  its  present  proportions.  The  strongest  reason  which  sug¬ 
gests  itself  to  me  for  this  lack  of  action  is  the  fact  that  in  the  state, 
the  school  and  the  church  the  will  of  the  women  has  not  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  act. 
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Except  through  indirect  methods  the  motherhood  of  the  land 
has  had  no  chance  to  protect  what  is  dearer  to  her  than  all  else. 
Had  the  state  said  it  proposed  to  place  citizenship  above  manu¬ 
factories,  had  the  school  said  an  educated  community  was  better 
than  fine  raiment  or  houses,  had  the  church  followed  the  teachings 
of  its  Great  Teacher,  who  threatened  dire  results  to  them  who  did 
any  harm  unto  the  least  of  these  little  ones,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  such  an  association  as  we  have  here  to-day.  But 
that  there  is  need,  great  need,  of  our  association  is  being  borne 
in  upon  me  more  and  more  each  day  I  work  as  a  factory  in¬ 
spector. 

Louisiana  took  a  forward  step  this  past  year,  when  through 
legislative  act  a  fairly  good  Child  Labor  Law  was  passed,  but  al¬ 
ready  efforts  are  being  made  by  one  of  our  largest  department 
stores  to  have  the  entire  act  declared  unconstitutional,  thereby  to 
side-step  our  forward  movement. 

To  one  who  went  through  those  seven  weks  of  pleading  and 
arguing  with  men,  most  of  them  fathers,  for  a  law  to  protect 
little  children  from  the  greed  and  neglect  of  those  who  should  pro¬ 
tect  them,  the  merest  hint  that  another  fight  is  on  makes  the  heart 
sick  and  faint,  for  the  memory  of  that  struggle  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds. 

As  usual,  the  cotton  mills  were  the  most  powerful  opponents, 
ably .  seconded  by  the  canning  industries.  To  hear  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  industries,  one,  not  knowing  any  better,  would  have 
been  convinced  that  the  most  healthful,  remunerative,  educational 
place  in  the  entire  world  in  which  to  develop  children  was  in  a 
cotton  mill  or  an  oyster  cannery.  One  fairly  tingled  to  spend  the 
rest  of  life  shucking  oysters  or  peeling  shrimp. 

A  marvelous  condition  was  unearthed  when  our  Committee 
arrived  at  Baton  Rouge.  Our  bill  asked  for  a  nine-hour  work 
day  for  women  and  children,  while  another  bill  was  introduced 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  asking  for  a 
ten-hour  day  for  women  and  children  in  mills  and  factory,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  introduced  another  bill  asking  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  railway  clerks.  Of  course,  it  is  much  harder  work 
for  grown  men  to  s:t  in  a  comfortable  office  writing  figures  in 
a  book  than  for  women  and  children  to  stand  all  day  watching 
six,  eight,  ten  or  even  fifteen  shuttles  dashing  back  and  forth, 
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getting  snarled  and  tangled  and  taking  many  minutes  to  unravel,  for 
which  time  lost  there  is  no  pay! 

The  battle  raged  around  that  nine-hour  day.  Finally  both  bills 
were  sent  to  the  Committee.  Our  bill  was  pigeon-holed,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  s  bill  was  reported  favorably  with  an  amendment 
making  the  work  day  nine  hours.  This  bill  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  was  a  striking  illustration  of  a  bill  drawn  in  the  interest 
of  the  manufacturer.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  “mill”  was  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence,  there  were  absolutely  no  sanitary  or 
safety  regulations,  and  what  was  very  significant,  the  penalty  for 
any  violations  was  so  arranged  that  the  enforcement  was  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  every  court  in  the  state.  If  that  bill  was  drawn 
by  a  lawyer  his  seeming  ignorance  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
courts  of  his  state  should  be  sufficient  reason  to  deprive  him  of 
his  license,  if  written  by  a  member  of  the  House,  the  state  should 
have  the  right  to  ask  for  his  resignation — for  any  one  so  abso¬ 
lutely  ignorant  of  the  requirements  necessary  has  no  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  making  of  laws  regulating  the  life  and  health  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  members  of  society,  especially  that  part  of  society  whom 
the  state  does  not  permit  to  protect  themselves. 

Finally  a  compromise  was  effected  whereby  our  Committee 
waived  the  nine-hour  day  in  return  for  some  of  the  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  our  original  bill,  and  on  the  promise  of  the  Governor  that 
a  conference  of  the  Governors  of  all  the  Southern  states,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  labor  organizations  and  representatives  from  the 
Women  s  Clubs  would  be  called  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  work  day. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  to  this  Committee  that 
the  conference  will  be  called  as  soon  after  the  Mardi  Gras  festivi¬ 
ties  as  possible  sometime  in  March,  I  think.  I  his  compromise  bill 
was  won  by  just  the  requisite  number  of  votes  in  each  branch 
of  the  legislature.  In  the  Senate  we  needed  twenty-one  votes  and 
we  got  twenty-one — in  the  House  we  needed  fifty-eight  and  we 
got  fifty-eight.  It  was  the  most  bitterly  fought,  longest  contested 
bill  before  the  legislature.  It  went  in  among  the  very  first,  and 
came  out  next  to  the  last.  In  all  those  seven  weeks  a  few  men  and 
women  sat  by  the  side  of  their  very  sick  hope,  working  and  talking 
and  pleading  until  sometimes  the  very  soul  revolted  against  a  state 
of  society  where  it  was  very  evident  a  dollar  counted  for  more 
than  the  souls  and  bodies  of  helpless  women  and  little  children. 
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The  results  under  this  law  are  most  gratifying.  There  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  children  going  to  work ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  messenger  boys — they  are  much 
larger  and  stronger  looking.  I  want  to  say  to  the  credit  of  our 
business  men  in  New  Orleans  the  response  has  been  most  hearty. 
Already  we  have  issued  3600  certificates.  The  greatest  trouble  in 
getting  at  the  correct  age  of  the  child  is  among  the  Italians.  They 
are  flocking  to  Louisiana  by  the  thousands,  bringing  with  them  their 
dishonest  methods,  born  into  them  for  generations.  They  swear 
they  have  lost  their  passports,  they  give  the  wrong  towns  in  Sicily, 
so  it  is  imposssible  to  trace  their  birth  record.  I  have  wondered  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  an  amendment  to  the  immigration  laws, 
requiring  the  authorities  to  send  a  list  of  all  children  under  fourteen 
years  arriving  in  this  country  to  the  state  Factory  Inspector,  and 
from  there  a  list  be  sent  to  each  deputy  inspector.  I  should  like 
this  point  discussed. 

We  have  several  very  excellent  provisions  in  our  bill.  Our  age 
certificate  is  all  right,  I  know,  because  next  to  the  nine-hour  day  it 
was  the  most  bitterly  fought.  Another  provision  makes  it  a  penalty 
for  any  employee  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  inspector. 
Another  makes  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt  for  any  child  under 
fourteen  to  be  seen  hanging  around  the  establishment.  The  bill 
covers  every  occupation  but  domestic  and  agricultural  service  and 
newsboys.  Altogether  we  won  a  good  bill,  by  a  good  fight,  and  it 
will  take  a  good  fight  to  deprive  us  of  it.  There  are  several  men 
and  women  in  Louisiana  who  have  served  long  apprenticeships  in 
charitable  organizations,  and  we  intend  to  prevent  the  need  of  a 
great  deal  of  our  present-day  philanthropy  by  stopping  the  supply, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  child  labor  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  the  need  of  charity. 
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By  William  E.  Harmon, 
New  York. 


So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  effect  in  later  days,  of  child 
labor  under  unhealthy  conditions,  that  the  case  of  the  child  against 
his  present  environment  of  the  workshop  or  mine  is  fairly  demon¬ 
strated  in  his  favor. 

In  defending  present  conditions  of  employment  other  argu¬ 
ments  are  used — those  of  expediency;  the  necessity  of  assisting  in 
the  support  of  the  family ;  the  unequal  competition  through  un¬ 
equal  laws  in  different  states;  the  correlation  between  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children,  and  the  employment  of  men  and  women  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  factory,  mill  or  mine  in  operation. 

Investigations  with  which  we  are  familiar  are  naturally  the 
study  of  extreme  types,  excessive  hours,  unsanitary  surroundings, 
bad  light  and  poor  food ;  and  the  mass  of  testimony  gathered  em¬ 
braces  that  class  of  workers  with  which  we  have  but  little  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  or  personal  concern — the  child  of  the  mine,  the 
cotton  mill  and  the  glass  factory. 

Could  it  be  shown  that  child  labor  has  and  is  influencing  our 
own  American  civilization,  has  perhaps  already  placed  its  stamp 
upon  our  own  careers  and  will  on  those  of  our  children,  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  assume  a  different  aspect.  The  disorder  will  have 
entered  our  own  households. 

My  purpose  is  to  take  up  the  influence  of  child  labor,  upon  the 
best  of  our  people;  to  trace  out  the  agencies  which  have  affected  the 
ultimate  accomplishments  of  men  and  women  of  fine,  natural 
faculties ;  to  show  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  we,  ourselves, 
may  be  suffering  the  blight  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  our  clean- 
blooded  ancestors  who  hewed  wood  and  drew  water,  and  made  this 
country  what  it  is.  With  them  it  was  a  condition  which  came  out 
of  the  necessities  of  a  primitive  life  in  a  new  country.  With  us  it  is 
no  longer  either  necessary  or  right.  It  may  be  possible  to  trace  an 
invariable  connection  between  child  labor  and  manhood  mediocrity. 
The  current  phrase  “that  any  American  boy  may  become  Presi- 
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dent”  may  not  only  be  untrue,  but  the  truth  may  be  that  very 
few  boys  who  gain  a  living  by  laborious  effort  can  possibly  after¬ 
wards  fit  themselves  for  this  or  any  other  position  requiring  serious 
mental  work.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  will  see  that  the  instances 
where  a  man  has  arisen  above  seemingly  extreme  handicaps  in 
youth,  prove  rather  than  disprove  the  proposition  that  excessive 
labor  in  childhood,  not  only  interferes  with  the  normal  development 
of  the  man,  but  actually  prevents  it. 

Of  those  who  may  be  classed  as  representing  the  true  Amer¬ 
ican  type,  the  largest  number  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
There  are  six  million  farmers,  of  one  sort  or  another,  in  the  United 
States — of  these,  four  million  labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  use 
their  children  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  various  activities  of 
the  farm.  As  a  whole,  these  people  come  from  good  stock,  and  are 
of  average  intelligence.  The  farm  affords  normal,  if  not  the  best 
soil,  in  which  to  produce  representative  men  and  women.  The 
child  of  the  farm  is  not  handicapped  by  the  manifold  disintegrating 
influences  surrounding  the  city  child,  nor  the  child  of  immoral  or 
destitute  parents.  In  fact,  the  farm  of  itself  gives  the  child  a  fair 
chance — it  is  a  culture  bed  in  which  the  body  and  brain  grow 
toward,  rather  than  away  from  the  normal.  Therefore,  the  study 
of  the  effect  of  child  labor  on  the  farm  will  give  us  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  actual  results  of  the  child  labor  itself,  removed  from  the 
complications  arising  from  an  environment,  which  is  of  itself 
baneful. 


Effect  of  Physical  Strain 

There  is  little  available  statistical  material  showing  the  effect 
of  excessive  child  labor  under  healthful  conditions.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  incidental  to  investiga¬ 
tions  of  children  under  bad  surroundings.  It  has  been  largely  the 
bi-product  of  work  on  the  more  imminent  problems  requiring  imme¬ 
diate  action.  The  most  one  can  do  is  to  give  the  results  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  personal  observation,  and  a  fragmentary  outline  of  the 
experience  of  others.  My  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  which 
I  believe  to  exist,  rather  than  to  prove  it;  to  encourage  a  study 
of  the  matter  by  those  interested  in  children  and  their  betterment ; 
to  lay  out  lines  for  future  work;  to  give  a  basis  of  probability;  and 
to  justify  ultimately  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  situation. 
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My  own  consideration  of  the  problem,  which  has  extended 
over  a  number  of  years  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  has 
convinced  me  that  excessive  toil  under  the  most  healthful  condi¬ 
tions  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  or  that  any  toil  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  which  precludes  an  equivalent  development  of  the 
intellect,  results  in  an  arrest  of  the  normal  growth  of  the  brain ;  a 
replacement  of  functional  with  connective  tissue  or  neuroglia.  It 
reduces  permanently  the  mental  capacity  of  the  individual,  reflect¬ 
ing  itself  subsequently  by  the  loss  of  ambition,  of  will  power,  the 
power  of  concentration,  of  extended  mental  effort. 

An  investigation  made  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this 
hypothesis  may  proceed  along  three  lines : 

1.  In  the  study  of  families  of  children  where  exactly  the  same 
conditions  of  living  exist,  but  in  which  certain  of  the  children  have 
the  opportunity  for  mental  development,  while  the  others  are  de¬ 
prived  of  it  through  work.  A  study  of  this  type  of  case,  if  suffi¬ 
ciently  extended,  would  prove  beyond  dispute  the  truth  of  the- propo¬ 
sition  herein  presented — if  it  be  true. 

2.  A  study  of  the  children  sent  from  institutions  for  adoption. 
If  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  children  of  adoption,  in  a 
large  percentage  of  cases,  were  greatly  beyond  those  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  family,  the  evidence  would  tend  strongly  to  the  validity 
of  the  proposition.  The  advantage  here  is,  that  the  material  is 
easily  accessible,  although  the  results  are  not  so  conclusive. 

3.  The  third  line  of  investigation  would  be  to  make  a  compara¬ 
tive  study  between  the  relative  accomplishments  of  parents  and 
children.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  natural  capacity  of 
the  child  and  his  parents  is  about  equal,  and  if  the  inability  of  the 
parent,  through  toil  in  childhood,  to  secure  an  education,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  serious  handicap  in  later  years,  when  compared  with 
his  children,  to  whom,  by  self-sacrifice,  he  has  given  proper  opportu¬ 
nities,  it  is  at  least  presumable  that  the  labor  itself  has  had  to  do 
with  the  case. 

Early  Employment  vs.  Opportunity  for  Mental  Development 

For  many  years  I  have  been  interested  in  this  question, 
particularly  in  many  country  districts  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  seen  instances  where  whole  families,  except  perhaps  one 
member,  were  raised  under  conditions  involving  severe  physical 
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labor  during  youth,  and  I  have  noted  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  family,  the  fortunate  child  pursuing  an  even  and  continuous 
career  of  advancement,  while  his  brothers,  not  only  were  left  be¬ 
hind,  but  went  on  through  life  unstimulated  by  ambition  for  better¬ 
ment.  I  have  seen  fellow  playmates  at  twelve  years  of  age  equally 
bright,  part  intellectually,  never  to  meet  again,  by  reason  of  one 
being  committed  to  a  few  years  of  hard  labor,  while  the  other 
pursued  his  onward  course,  growing  intellectually  as  he  grew  phy¬ 
sically. 

I  have  watched  the  individual  working  child  at  eight,  ten  and 
twelve  years,  bright  eyes,  face  full  of  latent  intelligence;  at  four¬ 
teen  his  eyes  begin  to  deaden,  his  face  becomes  heavy;  at  sixteen 
much  of  the  light  of  intelligence  has  passed  out,  and  he  gazes 
on  the  world  in  the  quiet  open-eyed  manner  of  the  mentally  defi¬ 
cient — his  ambition  gone,  his  powers  of  rejuvenation  vanished. 

I  have  accumulated  some  data  bearing  on  the  subject,  where 
the  illustrations  of  my  hypothesis  seem  indisputable.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  instances  wherein  the  facts  seem 
plain : 

A.  Tennessee  farmer,  moved  in  1870  to  Texas,  with  twelve 
children — extremely  poor.  The  whole  family,  except  one,  worked 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  neighborhood.  One  went  to  live  with  an 
uncle  who  was  station  master,  assisted  in  the  work,  learned  teleg¬ 
raphy,  studied  law,  moved  to  New  York,  is  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  in  the  city.  All  of  his  brothers,  except  one,  whom  he  him¬ 
self  educated,  are  small  farmers  or  laboring  men. 

B.  Young  woman,  born  in  Ohio,  member  of  a  family  of  several 
children,  all  of  whom  earned  a  living  by  extreme  labor.  She  went 
to  live  with  a  relative,  who  was  postmaster  in  a  fourth  class 
post  office ;  studied  with  the  local  minister  in  odd  hours ;  afterward 
took  a  course  in  a  business  college ;  worked  at  stenography ;  became 
interested  in  medicine ;  is  now  editor  and  large  owner  in  one  of 
the  most  important  monthly  publications  in  the  country. 

C.  Kentuckian,  born  1850,  five  brothers,  all  worked  on  the 
farm.  He  was  sent  to  school,  working  in  the  Summer  months  ;  stud¬ 
ied  engineering;  is  now  president  of  an  important  New  York  Na¬ 
tional  bank.  The  rest  of  the  family  have  remained  on  the  farm — 
are  all  men  of  limited  intelligence,  and  have  accomplished  nothing 
of  consequence. 
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D.  Virginia  boy;  overworked  as  a  child  in  making  railroad 
ties;  was  exceedingly  bright  at  ten  and  twelve.  Is  now  twenty 
years  of  age  and  very  energetic;  ambitious  to  do,  but  lacks  power 
of  concentration ,  becomes  easily  confused,  and  is  earning  the  wages 
of  a  farm  laborer.  The  remaining  children  of  his  family  have  had 
some  advantages,  and  are  all  progressing  intellectually  in  a  normal 
manner. 

E.  Four  brothers,  born  in  Ohio  between  ’40  and  ’50;  two 
worked  on  the  farm,  and  one  in  the  shop  of  their  father,  cabinet 
making.  The  fourth  took  a  job  in  a  printing  office;  learned  to 
read;  set  type;  subsequently  became  proof  reader;  then  editor; 
passed  a  competitive  examination  for  commission  in  the  United 
States  Regular  Army,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  much  distinc¬ 
tion.  One  brother  a  carpenter;  one  dead;  one  a  harness  maker. 

F.  Four  boys  on  an  Ohio  farm;  oldest  brother  worked  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  during  youth  to  support  the  family,  and  subsequently 
sent  the  younger  children  to  school.  All  of  these  children  have 
succeeded  well  in  business.  The  older  brother  has  paid  the  penalty 
by  an  intelligence  so  greatly  inferior  to  his  brothers  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  distinguish  them  as  of  the  same  family. 

All  but  one  of  these  examples  are  children  of  farmers  or 
families  where  the  natural  environment  was  good.  These  are 
given  in  illustration  of  the  lines  of  investigations  first  indicated ; 
where  children  of  the  same  family,  through  relatively  different  op¬ 
portunities,  have  worked  out  totally  different  careers. 

The  Changes  in  Environment 

With  regard  to  the  second  type  of  cases,  those  children  re¬ 
moved  from  a  limited  to  a  broader  environment — by  adoption, — I 
have  for  some  time  been  interested  in  providing  homes  of  adoption 
for  the  children  of  indigent  parents.  These  children  naturally  se¬ 
cure  many  advantages  in  their  new  homes,  and  it  has  been  easy  to 
follow  their  careers,  and  even  to  learn  something  of  their  brothers 
and  sisters.  A  relative  of  mine  has  been  engaged  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  children  of  this  type,  who  have  been  already  placed  in  homes. 

The  general  opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  have  consulted,  such 
men  as  Homer  Folks  and  Charles  Loring  Brace,  and  my  own  obser¬ 
vations  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  career  of  the  child  of  adoption 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  children  of  the  family  into 
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which  he  or  she  is  adopted,  and  in  many  instances  is  marked  with 
great  success,  while  the  other  children,  who  remain  with  their 
parents  because  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  years  to  help  sup¬ 
port  the  family,  have  been  little  better  than  their  indigent  parents. 

Relative  Achievement  of  Parents  and  Children 

The  third  class  of  cases  which  I  have  investigated,  and  regard¬ 
ing  which  I  advise  study,  involve  the  relative  achievements  of 
parent  and  child.  It  is  here  the  question  becomes  an  intimate  one, 
touching  our  own  lives.  We  are  surrounded  by  living  illustrations 
of  the  injury  of  child  labor  in  our  own  ancestry,  either  direct  or 
collateral. 

The  winning  of  the  West  was  a  heroic  achievement,  and 
yet,  it  had  its  price  in  the  limitation  of  intellectual  development 
in  most  of  our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers.  I  am  not 
contending  that  there  were  no  compensatory  advantages  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  physical  qualities  of  courage  and  endurance  to 
which  we  owe  greatly  our  present  day  success.  I  merely  assert 
that,  with  the  generation  itself,  there  were  limitations  imposed 
which  absolutely  precluded  the  men  of  the  time  from  such  acquire¬ 
ments  as  to-day  are  open  to  those  without  the  intellectual  handicap. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  became  President  of  the  United  States,  but  Jesse 
Grant,  the  tanner  and  contemporary  of  my  own  grandfather,  could 
neither  have  occupied  that  exalted  position  nor  any  other  of  great 
importance. 

The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  exemplification  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  achievement  under  extreme  conditions,  but  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  we  find  an  individual  of  great  physical  strength,  on  whose 
vitality  ordinary  tasks  made  no  impression,  and  who,  through  the 
influence  of  a  neighbor,  absorbed  early  a  love  of  books  and 
learning.  Had  Abraham  Lincoln’s  labor  been  measured  bv  his 
strength  until  he  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  world  would  never  have  been  enriched  by  the  life  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  The  present  generation  is 
one  with  which  we  have  to  deal  and  the  present  day  requirements 
are  not  those  of  the  pioneer.  The  problems  we  meet  are  those  re¬ 
quiring  intellectual  equipment.  Those  of  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  required  largely  physical  strength. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  South  where  the  ante-bellum  farming 
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aristocracy  and  the  lower  whites  are  equally  poor.  We  see  in  our 
cities  the  “unsubmerged  tenth”;  those  who,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
family,  or  extraordinary  virility  and  ambition,  have  been  enabled 
to  gain  a  start ;  but  you  can  travel  among  the  plantations  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  find  hundreds  of  families  of 
the  best  type  and  heredity  where  poverty  has  been  so  extreme  as 
to  require  the  constant  toil  of  the  children  ;  and  wherever  you  find 
it,  almost  invariably  the  marks  of  mental  arrest  are  distinctly 
evident.  I  have  traveled  through  the  mountain  districts  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia,  where  the  stock  is  pure 
American  for  generations  back,  but  where  child  labor  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  and  where  the  educational  impulse  has  scarcely  touched  the 
people.  Here  the  sign  of  organic  degeneracy  is  well-nigh  universal. 

To  all  of  us  the  investigation  of  this  class  of  cases  is  an 
easy  one,  and  if  we  will  but  give  the  matter  serious  thought, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  evil  of  child  labor  itself,  removed 
from  any  other  correlative  influences,  will  be  apparent.  We 
have  but  to  look  about  us  to  trace  the  history  of  families  in  our 
own  community;  in  fact,  to  study  ourselves,  in  many  instances,  to 
find  wherein  the  excessive  work  of  our  fathers  and  forefathers 
has  handicapped  us  in  the  exercise  of  the  finer  intellectual  and  ar¬ 
tistic  faculties  which  we  feel  sure  are  potentially  resident  within 
us.  This  brings  the  problem  into  our  own  households — this  makes 
the  evil  cry  with  a  near  voice  and  imposes  a  task  on  us  on  behalf  of 
our  own  posterity. 


Mental  Retardation 

In  the  great  and  permanent  work  to  which  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  is  devoting  itself,  nothing  could  be  more  fruitful 
of  good  results  than  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  definite 
though  subtle  influences  of  work  itself  on  the  development  of  the 
growing  boy  or  girl.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  with  excessive 
toil  there  is  an  actual  organic  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
brain  before  the  age  of  sixteen ;  a  cessation  of  the  growth  of 
the  functional  or  gray-cell  tissue — a  lessening  in  the  depth  of  the 
convolutions,  or  possibly,  a  replacement  of  functional  by  con¬ 
nective  tissue,  which,  for  all  time,  puts  a  check  upon  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  individual.  It  does  not  merely  make  success  more 
difficult — it  makes  certain  kinds  of  success  impossible.  The  loss 
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of  an  arm,  a  leg  or  an  eye  handicaps  the  individual — it  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish  his  ends,  but  it  does  not  make 
it  impossible.  The  loss  of  hearing  or  of  sight  absolutely  closes  the 
door  to  work  in  certain  directions.  So  it  is  with  any  structural 
change  in  the  brain  which  diminishes  its  capacity,  the  world  would 
stand  aghast  if  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  healthy  children 
were  deprived  of  eyesight  or  of  hearing,  but  the  same  condition  is 
being  permitted  to  take  place  wherever  children  are  forced,  even 
under  healthy  conditions,  to  toil  during  the  period  of  adolescence  to 
a  degree  which  deprives  them  of  either  the  time  or  the  strength 
to  cultivate  their  power  to  think. 

Such  an  investigation  would  be  within  the  proper  functions 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  It  would  involve  a  broad 
study  of  individual  cases ;  it  would  ramify  the  conditions  of  living. 
Instances  where  children  under  exactly  similar  conditions  of  hered¬ 
ity  are  placed  in  different  environments,  are  many  in  number,  but 
somewhat  difficult  to  find.  The  study  of  children  of  adoption  is 
easy,  but  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  investigation  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  parent  and  child,  through  history  and  in  society, 
would  reveal  a  multitude  of  cases,  but  obviously  the  evidence  there¬ 
in  gathered  would  be  accumulative  rather  than  positive ;  but  I  am 
sure  enough  data  could  be  collected  to  clearly  prove  the  proposition 
that  child  labor  itself  is  productive  of  degeneracy  of  the  mental 
fibre.  The  evidence  would  also  impress  and  make  more  emphatic 
the  greater  evils  of  child  labor  under  adverse  conditions  of  health 
in  the  work  shops,  cotton  mills  and  mines,  and  would  bring  home  to 
us  the  grave  responsibility  of  permitting  any  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  equipping  themselves  for  a 
fair  chance  in  the  struggle  for  success.  It  would  show  that  this 
country  is  not  free  to  all  its  subjects — that  many  are  actually  con¬ 
demned  in  childhood  to  a  form  of  slavery,  for  which  the  community 
itself  is  largely  responsible.  It  would  fortify  the  longings  of  those 
now  making  sacrifices  to  give  their  children  an  education ;  it  would 
place  a  restraining  hand  upon  those  who,  perhaps  through  their  own 
earlier  limitations,  are  indifferent  to  the  conditions  surrounding 
their  offspring.  It  would  strengthen  us  in  our  effort  to  enlarge  the 
opportunities  of  the  young,  for  it  would  be  irrefutable  proof  that 
not  only  is  child  labor  bad  under  unsanitary  surroundings,  but  that  all 
excessive  labor  among  children,  or  even  all  labor  which  does  not  give 
full  opportunity  for  simultaneous  development,  is  criminally  wrong. 
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By  Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  D., 
New  York  City. 


Child  labor  is  as  old  as  civilization.  Indeed,  in  all  but  name, 
it  is  far  older  than  civilization  for  the  child  of  the  savage  has 
to  forage  for  himself  and  fight  for  his  own  food  from  the  time 
he  is  able  to  crawl.  In  savagery,  the  child  works  for  himself; 
in  barbarism,  for  his  parents ;  in  civilization,  for  a  factory. 
He  simply  changes  taskmasters  with  the  ages,  and  the  sternest 
and  most  cruel  of  all  was  the  first.  More  children  die  of  starva¬ 
tion,  disease  and  neglect  in  the  healthiest  tribe  of  “noble  sav¬ 
ages”  that  now  exists,  than  in  the  vilest  slum  of  our  factory 
towns  under  civilization.  There  is  abundant  ground  for  being 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  little  or  none  for  discouragement  or  fear 
that  the  stamina  of  the  race  is  being  undermined,  or  its  con¬ 
tinued  existence  threatened  by  child  labor.  The  race  is  not  de¬ 
teriorating,  even  the  child  of  the  factory  slums  is  one  and  one- 
half  inches  taller  and  seven  pounds  heavier  than  he  was  thirty 
years  ago.  So  far  as  data  are  available,  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  there  never  was,  in  any  previous  age  of  the  world,  as  little 
harmful  child  labor  as  in  the  present  one.  The  magnificent 
and  beneficent  series  of  laws  and  regulations  forbidding  harmful 
child  labor  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  all 
civilized  countries  and  states,  largely  by  the  activities  of  such 
societies  as  this,  are  simply  a  living  demonstration  of  an  awakened 
public  conscience  upon  this  subject,  which  did  not  exist  before. 
The  evil  was  present  in  abundance,  but  so  diffused  as  to  make  no 
pointed  appeal  to  public  sentiment,  and  so  universal  that  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  gravely  to  be  doubted  whether  the  invention  of  machinery 
and  consequent  development  of  the  factory  system,  making  the 
labor  of  children  more  valuable,  since  brute  strength  was  no  longer 
required,  upon  the  whole  increased  either  the  amount  or  the 
harmfulness  of  child  labor.  It  simply  concentrated,  and,  so 
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to  speak,  advertised  its  evil  consequences;  just  as  the  poverty, 
malnutrition,  dirt  and  disease  of  a  hundred  thousand  peasants  and 
agricultural  laborers,  when  scattered  out  over  a  whole  country¬ 
side  or  province,  escape  our  observation,  but  horrify  us  when 
they  are  concentrated  into  four  or  five  acres  of  a  city  slum. 
When  children  are  overworked  by  the  score  and  by  the  hundred  in 
factories,  in  full  view  of  the  public,  so  that  streams  of  their  pale 
faces  and  stunted  forms  may  be  seen  pouring  out  upon  the  open 
street,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  public  conscience  will 
be  awakened  and  the  shame  forbidden  by  law.  So  marked  has 
been  this  effect  that  although  there  is  yet  abundant  room  for 
improvement,  taking  the  civilized  world  as  a  whole,  the  child  in 
the  factory,  shop,  mine  and  mill,  is  now  carefully  and  fairly 
efficiently  protected  by  wise,  thoughtful  and  humane  laws,  leaving 
as  the  only  unprotected  classes,  the  children  upon  the  farm  and 
in  the  school.  To  what  extent  they  need  protection,  not  by  law, 
but  by  the  education  of  public  sentiment,  is  the  problem  of  this 
paper. 

This  Committee  has  been  so  gratifyingly  successful  in  its 
efforts  for  legislative  reform,  that  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  it 
to  turn  its  attention  in  this  direction  as  well.  The  relative  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  problem  is  easily  indicated  by  a  few  rough  figures.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  United  States  census,  there  were,  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  United  States,  650,000  employed 
in  gainful  occupations  in  factory,  shop,  mill,  etc.;  1,100,000  work¬ 
ing  for  wages  upon  farms;  and  roughly,  15,000,000  in  schools.  It 
is  easily  seen  where  the  greatest  possible  menace  to  the  future 
of  the  race  might  fall.  If  only  one  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
schools  were  overworked  or  overconfined ;  if  only  five  per  cent, 
of  the  children  employed  upon  farms,  including  those  working  at 
home  were  so  injured,  it  would  work  more  injury  to  the  nation 
than  if  twenty  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  shops  and  factories 
were  overworked.  Or  to  put  it  differently:  If  all  the  children 
employed  in  shops,  factories  and  mines  were  injuriously  overworked, 
that  would  only  be  the  equivalent  of  the  damage  done  if  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  children  upon  our  farms,  and  five  per  cent,  of  those  in 
our  schools  were  overworked  or  overconfined. 

That  overworking  and  underfeeding  of  children  upon  the 
farm  and  overworking  and  overconfining  of  children  in  the  school 
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exist,  and  in  no  insignificant  numbers,  few  of  experience  will  deny. 
Most  of  us  who  are  born  or  have  lived  in  the  country  will 
have  little  hesitation  in  testifying  that  at  least  ten  and  probably 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  children  upon  farms  are  overworked  and 
underfed,  from  land  hunger,  traditional  ideas  of  economy,  Puri¬ 
tanic  notions  about  discipline  and  “hardening”  and  “bearing  the 
yoke  in  one's  youth,”  or  from  sheer  ignorance  and  indifference. 
While  there  are  many  admirable  and  wholesome  features  about  life 
on  a  farm,  so  that  it  is  probably,  all  things  considered,  the  most 
wholesome  and  desirable  place  for  children  to  grow  up,  it  has  also 
its  defects. 

Those  of  us  who  happen  to  have  been  born  or  raised  upon 
a  farm,  a  real  farm,  run  to  earn  a  living  and  not  as  a  healthful 
and  very  expensive  amusement,  can  promptly  and  feelingly  testify 
that  it  is  not  half  so  rose-colored  as  it  is  usually  pictured  in 
literature  or  through  the  pearly  mists  of  our  boyhood  memories. 
Farm  work  is  the  hardest  and  most  disagreeable  work  there  is, 
with  the  longest  hours  and  the  poorest  pay.  Much  of  it  has  to 
be  done  before  daylight  or  after  dark  in  mud,  in  snow,  in  storm 
and  slush.  Farm  bedrooms  are  cold  and  badly  ventilated,  and 
the  sheer  discomfort,  verging  at  times  upon  agony,  of  getting  out 
of  bed  on  a  winter’s  morning  and  starting  the  fire  with  damp 
wood  in  a  kitchen  that  feels  like  a  cold  storage  plant  in  January, 
and  then  going  out  to  thaw  the  pump,  shovel  a  path  to  the  barn, 
feed  the  shivering,  staring,  coated  horses,  and  milk  half  a  dozen 
frost-rimed  cows,  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  These  and  a 
score  of  similarly  cheerful  and  agreeable  memories  rise  before  us 
like  a  nightmare.  It  makes  little  difference  where  we  may  have 
gone,  or  what  our  lot  in  life,  we  never  have  had  to  do  anything  so 
disagreeable  or  abominable  since.  Moreover,  while  there  is  an 
abundance  of  food  growing  upon  the  farm,  that  food  is  raised  for 
sale  and  wherever  the  balance  is  a  narrow  one  between  the  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure,  as  it  is  in  most  of  farmer’s  families,  the 
bulk  and  the  best  of  that  food  that  will  bring  a  good  price  in 
the  market  is  and  must  be  sold,  leaving  only  the  poorer  quality 
for  home  use.  In  short,  the  farmer  who  farms  for  a  living,  or 
who  expects  to  make  money,  must  in  the  terse  language  of  the 
corner  grocery,  “do  all  his  own  work,  and  live  on  what  he  can’t 
sell.” 
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This  stern  necessity  reacts  upon  the  children  of  the  farm  just 
as  it  does  upon  those  of  the  factory  town,  and  the  physician  in 
country  practice  can  show  you  in  the  remotest  and  most  peaceful 
country  district  as  severe  cases  of  malnutrition,  of  rickets,  of  an¬ 
aemia,  of  diseases  of  the  joints  and  the  spine,  and  of  stunted  devel¬ 
opment,  as  you  can  find  in  a  city  hospital.  There  will  not  be  so 
many  of  them,  but  they  will  be  there  nevertheless,  except  in  unusu¬ 
ally  prosperous  and  well-to-do  neighborhoods.  In  the  aggregate,  I 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  they  equal,  if  they  do  not  far  ex¬ 
ceed,  the  defectives  and  the  degenerates  of  our  much  smaller  slum 
population.  Unquestionably,  a  large  majority  of  the  work  done  by 
children  upon  the  farm,  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  air, 
and  under  the  care  and  protection  of  their  own  parents  or  rela¬ 
tives,  is  not  only  not  harmful  but  decidedly  beneficial ;  but  we 
must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  young  children  and  boys 
and  girls  are  overworked  upon  farms,  badly  fed,  and  deprived 
of  proper  amusement  and  social  and  intellectual  opportunities  to 
a  most  undesirable  degree,  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
reasons  for  the  oft-deplored  exodus  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 
When  it  comes  to  overworking  and  underfeeding  his  children, 
making  home  hateful  and  life  one  joyless,  monotonous  grind,  a 
certain  class  of  farmers  has  no  right  to  throw  stones  at  any 
factory  operative,  miner  or  even  sweat-shop  worker.  If  President 
Roosevelt’s  commission  on  country  life  will  succeed  in  reforming 
or  even  improving  this  type  of  man — you  all  know  him,  whose 
barn  is  four  times  as  big  as  his  house,  and  his  real  pets  and 
prides  his  horses  and  pigs — it  will  do  as  much  good  as  any  factory 
legislation  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  statute  books. 

Bad  as  the  hours  and  conditions  under  which  the  children  in 
the  much-berated  cotton  mills  of  our  Southern  states  live  and 
work,  it  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  competent  physicians  who 
have  visited  the  neighborhoods,  whether,  in  many  instances,  the 
children  are  not  better  off  in  point  of  food,  education*  re¬ 
creation  and  opportunities  for  development,  than  they  are,  upon 
the  small,  barren,  poverty-stricken  farms  of  the  average  “cracker” 
or  “poor  white”  of  those  states.  By  all  means  let  us  insist  upon 
the  strictest  regulations  to  protect  the  health,  the  welfare  and 
morals  of  the  children  in  those  mills,  or  let  us  remember  that 
we  are  not  restoring  them  to  a  perfect  hygienic  paradise  if  we 
send  them  back  to  the  farms. 
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The  same  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  regard  to  the  other 
great  alternative  to  child  labor,  the  place  to  which  the  child  must 
be  sent  if  he  be  taken  out  of  the  factory— the  school.  As  things 
stand  at  present,  it  is  my  unwilling  judgment  that  while  the  factory 
may  become  a  sweat  shop,  the  average  school  in  the  United  States 
to-day  is  little  better  than  a  mental  treadmill  for  the  average  boy 
of  the  working  classes  after  twelve  years  of  age ;  that  the 
education  is  so  purely  formal,  so  bookish,  so  ladylike,  so  irrational 
and  impractical  in  a  word,  that  it  stunts  his  mind,  bewilders  his 
senses  and  fills  him  with  a  dislike  for  real  education  and  training, 
which  warps  him  mentally  as  badly  as  the  factory  does  physically. 
Many  a  boy  of  this  class  and  age,  as  our  antiquated  curriculum 
stands  at  present,  is  better  off  working  six  hours  a  day,  in  a  well- 
ventilated,  thoroughly  sanitary  workshop,  conducted  on  kindly  and 
intelligent  principles,  than  he  would  be  in  the  schoolroom  dron¬ 
ing  and  day-dreaming  over  classical  absurdities,  in  which  he  can 
find  no  interest  nor  profit.  The  motto  of  the  school  is  “By  books 
ye  are  saved.”  But  it  is  a  case  of  “the  letter  that  killeth.”  In 
the  total,  the  school  is  doing  more  physical  damage  to  our  children 
than  the  factory. 

What  the  boy  wants  is  not  books  but  life,  not  words  but 
things,  and  as  matters  are  arranged  at  present,  he  has  to  leave 
the  schoolroom  and  go  into  the  factory  or  the  shop  to  get  them. 
The  average  schoolroom  is  preferable  to  the  shop  or  factory  for 
the  working  boy  or  girl  after  the  thirteenth  year,  in  but  little  more 
than  the  fact  that  it  protects  him  from  physical  overstrain  and  its 
deadening  six-hour  confinement  at  hard  and  uninteresting  tasks, 
which  is  a  heavy  offset  to  this. 

Not  only  so,  but  this  utter  lack  of  appeal  of  the  public  school 
curriculum  to  the  working  boy  of  thirteen  or  more  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  rush  of  child  labor  into  the  shop  and  the 
factory.  Taking  it  the  world  over,  the  principal  cause  of  harmful 
child  labor  is  poverty ;  the  stern  need  of  even  the  pittance  that 
can  be  earned  by  the  child  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
live,  not  unmixed  with  greed  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of 
parents,  eager  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  rearing  a  large  family.  In  European  countries  the  value  of  the 
child’s  earnings  to  the  parents  is  the  principal  motive  for  early 
work.  In  this  country,  however,  we  are  more  fortunately  situated. 
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Wages  are  higher,  so  that  the  father’s  income  is  more  often  or  more 
nearly  adequate  to  support  the  entire  family,  and  the  average  of 
intelligence  and  humanity  in  the  parents  of  the  working  class  is 
much  higher  so  that  they  can  see  the  advantage  of  giving  their 
children  the  best  possible  start  in  life. 

Statistical  investigations  of  this  point  appear  to  have  been  made 
only  upon  a  very  limited  scale.  But  so  far  as  they  have  gone  they 
bring  out  the  interesting  fact  that  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent, 
of  the  child  labor  at  too  early  years  is  due  to  the  initiative  not  of  the 
parent  but  of  the  child.  The  causes  alleged  by  the  children  for 
their  choice  were  most  suggestive;  while  many  of  them  simply 
wanted  to  earn  money,  to  have  more  to  spend,  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  to  buy  better  clothes  or  went  just  because  their  friends  and 
comrades  did,  the  largest  single  group  gave  it  as  their  reason  that 
they  were  tired  of  school,  that  they  could  not  get  on  at  school,  that 
they  could  not  understand  their  studies  or  even,  horibile  dictu,  that 
they  got  sick  at  school — they  seem  to  stand  confinement  of  the  shop 
better  than  that  of  the  schoolroom.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the 
parents  were  not  only  perfectly  willing  for  their  children  to  continue 
at  school,  but  were  paying  out  money  for  instruction  in  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  music,  drawing,  etc.,  in  addition  to  letting  the  children 
keep  their  wages.  In  short,  the  conclusion,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  many,  is  almost  inevitable  that  if  we  rationalize  and  modernize 
the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools,  we  should  cut  the  foundation 
from  under  one-half  if  not  two-thirds  of  the  child-labor  tendency. 
In  fine,  as  our  most  intelligent  teachers,  our  most  thoughtful  students 
of  pedagogy,  our  physicians,  our  sanitarians,  our  child-labor  students, 
have  united  for  years  in  declaring  the  most  vital,  the  most  crying 
demand  before  the  American  Commonwealth  to-day  is  to  make  our 
public  schools  educate  the  whole  child,  and  not  merely  the  expanded 
bulb  at  the  upper  end  of  him.  Train  him  physically  and  emotionally 
as  well  as  mentally.  Substitute  the  playground,  the  garden,  the  shop 
for  the  book-school.  Fit  him  for  life  and  for  action,  instead  of  for 
contemplation  and  culture;  for  service  instead  of  superiority;  for 
work,  not  for  display. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  WORKING  CHILDREN 


By  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
Secretary  National  Consumers’  League. 


The  State  of  New  York  established  five  years  ago  the  require¬ 
ment  that  children  must  finish  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  of  the 
public  school  or  its  equivalent,  must  have  working  papers  before 
they  leave  school,  and  must  get  from  the  old  country  (if  they 
come  from  the  old  country)  documentary  proof  that  they  are  at 
least  fourteen  years  old.  We  do  not  believe  a  child’s  statement,  or 
its  parents'  or  teacher's  statement  as  to  its  age.  It  must  bring 
documentary  proof  from  the  place  where  it  was  born.  Besides  this 
children  must  be  fourteen  years  old  according  to  the  school  records ; 
must  be  able  by  actual  examination  by  a  physician  of  the  board  of 
health  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language  and 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  an  official  physician,  be  of  the  normal  stature 
of  children  of  their  age,  in  good  health,  and  fit  for  the  work  which 
they  say  they  are  about  to  undertake. 

Those  children  who  cannot  bring  documentary  proof  of  their 
age  have  to  pass  a  medical  examination,  to  wait  ninety  days  from  the 
day  when  they  say  that  they  cannot  get  their  documentary  evidence — 
to  stay  on  in  school  while  they  try,  and  the  board  of  health  tries, 
and  the  principal  of  the  school  tries,  to  get  it.  There  have  been 
enough  exceptional  cases  in  which  evidence  has  been  obtained  from 
Russia  to  make  it  seem  always  worth  trying.  Documentarv  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  obtained  from  every  other  nation  in  Europe,  from 
Turkey,  Syria,  from  most  unexpected  places,  real  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  age  of  children  by  sending  to  the  proper  official  and 
waiting  for  the  reply  sometimes  about  sixty  days. 

It  is  required  that  children  must  know  something  before  thev 
leave  school,  not  merely  that  they  be  fourteen  years  old,  but  that  thev 
know  something.  Not  even  the  word  of  the  teacher  or  the 
principal  that  they  know  something  suffices.  The  children  themselves 
are  examined.  They  must  show  by  the  signed  statement  of  the 
principal  and  the  teacher  that  they  have  attended  school  for  five 
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years  and  then  they  must  also  prove  what  they  know  at  the  board  of 
health  office  by  really  reading  and  writing  there. 

It  was  said  when  the  statute  requiring  that  was  enacted  that 
there  would  be  bitter  hardship.  So  the  experiment  was  made  of 
providing  scholarships.  I  think  we  have  never  spent  as  much  as 
$5,000  a  year  in  any  one  year  in  a  city  of  four  million  people. 
We  cannot  hope  to  meet  all  the  need  of  the  children  for  scholarships 
by  private  gifts.  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
spend  much  more  than  that  in  the  near  future  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  raise  increasing  amounts  of  money  for  the  purpose  from  private 
charity,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  private  charity  at  all. 

The  one  state  in  this  country  which  faces  the  situation  is  Ohio, 
which  also  requires  that  children  shall  know  something  and  that  they 
shall  prove  their  age ;  that  they  shall  not  work  at  night ;  that  girls 
even  to  the  eighteenth  birthday  shall  not  work  longer  than  eight 
hours  in  a  day  and  not  after  six  o’clock  at  night.  Ohio  is  more 
logical  than  we  in  New  York,  and  says  that  since  the  community 
reduces  very  materially  the  earning  power  of  the  children,  and  of 
these  young  girls,  it  behooves  the  community,  not  private  charity, 
to  provide  for  them,  and  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  school  officials 
that  they  shall  do  that.  The  county  must  furnish  the  money,  the 
school  officials  must  provide  books  and  shoes,  and  what  is  needed 
to  keep  the  children  efficiently  in  school.  I  am  told  that  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  cases  of  need  discovered  by  the  school  authorities  are  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  need  met 
as  stated  to  exist  by  that  organization. 

We  are  not  so  civilized  in  New  York.  We  leave  it  to  charity, 
and  we  have  for  some  few  years  had  a  maximum  of  $5,000  a  year, 
roughly  speaking,  to  spend.  The  hardship  inflicted  by  this  moderate 
requirement  that  children  should  finish  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade 
of  the  public  schools  is  much  less  than  was  anticipated.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  how  great  a  number  of  our  school  children  are  nowhere  near 
the  starvation  line,  how  the  working  people  do  support  and  feed, 
and  educate,  and  take  care  of,  and  start  in  life  their  own  chil¬ 
dren.  The  candidates  for  scholarships  are  chiefly  the  children  of  the 
recently  immigrated,  who  do  not  get  five  years  of  the  public  schools 
before  they  reach  their  fourteenth  birthday,  and  children  who  have 
had  illness  in  the  family ;  perhaps  the  mother  may  have  been  ill  and 
they  have  stayed  at  home  to  help  her,  or  the  father  has  been  ill  and 
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they  have  worked  illegally  when  they  should  have  been  in  school. 
There  has  been  irregularity  of  some  kind. 

If  all  our  children  went  to  school  as  they  should,  if  they  went 
to  kindergartens  which  are  there,  from  three  to  six  years  of  age, 
and  to  school  from  six  to  fourteen— went  regularly  and  behaved 
themselves— they  ought  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work  not  only  from  the 
fifth  grade  but  from  the  eighth  when  they  are  fourteen  years  old. 
The  conundrum  that  confronts  us  incessantly  is,  Who  are  these 
children  who  are  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old  and  not 
yet  through  the  fifth  grade? 

If  they  are  sub-normal  children,  of  course  the  question  is 
answered.  There  are  1,600  children  in  the  classes  for  the  sub-nor¬ 
mal  in  New  York  City  who  are  being  kept  in  school  until  they  arc 
sixteen  years  old,  because  even  at  sixteen  they  will  not  have  finished 
the  work  of  the  fifth  grade.  This  is  one  of  the  most  humane  and 
enlightened  things  done  in  New  York,  that  instead  of  saying  “These 
children  are  stupid  and  cannot  learn  anything,  therefore  let  us  send 
them  out  to  sell  papers  on  the  streets  or  to  do  simple  work”,  New 
York  says,  on  the  contrary,  Because  these  children  are  slow  there¬ 
fore  let  us  give  them  additional  time.” 

There  are  occasional  applications  for  other  scholarships  for 
children  who  cannot  make  the  fifth  grade,  for  example,  from  the 
huge  families,  with  sickly  father  and  mother  and  nine  children,  of 
whom  nobody  is  earning  anything,  and  the  whole  nine  have  yet  to  go 
through  school.  Those  present  very  grave  problems  to  people  who 
wish  to  furnish  scholarships  forever  from  private  charity.  I  believe 
that  Ellis  Island  might  be  asked  to  look  far  more  closely  than  it  has 
hitherto  done  at  the  quality  of  the  breadwinner  when  there  are  from 
five  to  twelve  young  children. 

Massachusetts  asks  only  that  her  children  shall  be  able  to  read 
enough  to  enter  the  fourth  grade  before  they  go  to  work.  New 
York  has  long  asked  that  they  shall  finish  the  fifth.  From  Mr. 
Cheney  we  learn  that  it  is  the  exception  when  children  of  Connecticut 
are  asked  to  finish  the  sixth.  One  state,  New  Jersey,  demands  that 
children  shall  finish  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  before  they  go 
to  work.  Why  have  we  this  multitude  who  have  learned  so  sadly 
little,  that  they  have  to  have  scholarships  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  work  but  do  not  know  enough  ? 

One  useful  thing  that  our  scholarships  do  is  to  enable  us  to  trace 
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the  child  and  attach  it  to  the  school  official  who  has  let  it  become 
derelict.  We  find  every  degree  of  non-attendance  at  school,  from 
the  little  girl  who  has  been  eight  years  in  New  York,  five  years 
in  the  same  house  but  never  in  a  school  (though  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  have  been  going  regularly),  and  the  school 
authorities  have  never  been  interested  to  learn  that  she  existed  till  she 
is  found  illegally  at  work  by  the  factory  inspector  and  turned  over 
to  us  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  a  candidate  for  a  scholarship.  It  is  a  val¬ 
uable  thing  to  attach  that  little  girl  to  the  truant  officer  who  let  that 
happen.  That,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  can  do,  which  is  administering  private  charity  in  the  form 
of  scholarships  as  distinguished  from  the  public  authorities  admin¬ 
istering  in  a  general  way,  as  the  Ohio  authorities  do,  the  money 
required  by  law  for  the  children. 

Surely  the  weakest  point  in  our  whole  child  labor  legislation  is 
the  failure  of  the  schools,  not  only  to  teach  the  children  that  which 
will  be  industrially  useful  to  them,  but  to  teach  them  anything;  to 
keep  them  in  school  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by  month 
and  year  by  year,  until  they  learn  the  things  which  we  say  in  our 
laws  we  require  them  to  learn,  but  which,  because  of  an  apparently 
universal  slackness,  we  do  not  in  any  one  industrial  community 
really  require  of  all  the  children  or  of  all  the  schools. 


Persons  who  contribute  from  $3  to  $35  annually  toward  the  support  of  this  work  are 
enrolled  as  associate  members,  from  $35  to  S100  as  sustaining  members,  and  $100  or  more  as 
guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  publications  of  the  Committee  and  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement  throughout  _the  country.  Remittances  may 
be  sent  to  V.  Event  Macy,  Treasurer,  105  East  33d  Street.  New  York  City. 
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CHILD  LABOR  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  AND 
CANNERIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


By  Everett  W.  Lord, 
Secretary  for  New  England 


Ever  since  the  first  cotton  mill  was  established  in  New  England, 
a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  textile  industries  have  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  the  textile  mills,  which  to-day  are  found  in  large 
numbers  in  every  New  England  state,  a  large  proportion  of  the  oper¬ 
atives  are  young  people.  Probably  in  every  factory  town  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  leave  school  as  soon  as  they 
reach  their  fourteenth  birthday,  and  almost  one  hundred  per  cent, 
of  those  who  leave  at  this  time  go  to  work  in  the  mills.  That  some 
escape  from  school  before  they  are  fourteen  and  enroll  themselves 
among  the  workers  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  number  probably  is 
not  great.  The  problem  of  child  labor  in  the  textile  mills  of  New 
England  does  not  primarily  deal  with  very  young  children.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  past  year  a  boy  nine  years  of  age  was  found 
working  in  a  Vermont  woolen  mill,  and  that  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  children  under  the  legal  age  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time  in  mills  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  These, 
however,  are  sporadic  instances  and  cannot  be  considered  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  industry. 

Most  manufacturers  desire  to  comply  with  the  law.  They 
neither  want  children  under  fourteen  in  their  mills  nor  do  they  wish 
to  become  law-breakers.  The  few  who  have  little  respect  for  the  law 
are  likely  to  be  deterred  from  employing  children  because  of  almost 
certain  detection  and  consequent  punishment.  The  children  who 
get  into  the  mills  under  the  age  of  fourteen  do  so  usually  through 
misrepresenting  their  age.  In  Maine,  for  instance,  the  law  has 
required  only  that  the  employer  demand  of  the  child  a  certificate  of 
some  sort.  It  may  be  a  copy  of  the  town  clerk’s  record,  or  a  bap¬ 
tismal  record,  or  a  passport,  and  some  employers  have  occasionally 
accepted  certificates  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

When  a  child  presents  a  paper  covered  with  Syrian  or  Hebrew 
characters  and  assures  the  mill  superintendent  that  the  paper  is  his 
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ents  who  are  in  very  comfortable  circumstances  and  who  could  well 
afford  to  maintain  their  children  until  they  had  acquired  a  more 
complete  education.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  school,  a  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  to  some  extent  justifiable,  added  to  lack  of  foresight  and  parental 
ignorance  or  indifference  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  children  in  the  mills.  They  gain  neither  in  efficiency 
nor  in  earning  power,  but  they  have  closed  behind  them  the  door  to 
progress  in  other  lines  of  employment  which  offer  a  fair  living  wage, 
and  have  associated  themselves  with  the  least  enterprising  class  of 
our  population.  The  state  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  needs  of 
this  large  body  of  young  people  who  have  in  them  the  making 
of  good  citizens,  but  whose  citizenship  is  too  often  spoiled  in  the 
making. 

The  one  industry  in  New  England  in  which  children  are  prac¬ 
tically  without  legal  protection  is  the  canning  industry  in  Maine. 
By  an  unfortunate  exemption  the  law  relating  to  child  labor  is  made 
inapplicable  to  any  manufacturing  establishment  the  materials  and 
products  of  which  are  perishable.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  legislators  who  established  this  standard  that  the 
children  who  were  working  in  the  canneries  were  also  perishable. 
Surely  it  was  not  intended  to  rate  children  as  cheaper  than  fish,  for 
it  is  especially  to  the  canning  of  fish  that  this  law  applied,  yet  that 
seems  a  logical  deduction  to  draw. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine  there  has  grown  up  a  great 
industry  in  competition  with  the  sardine  packers  of  France  and 
southern  Europe.  The  herring,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers 
along  the  coast,  when  properly  prepared  and  canned,  serve  as  a 
fairly  passable  substitute  for  sardines,  and  go  into  the  market  under 
that  name.  Years  ago  I  visited  a  canning  factory  in  which  there 
were  packed  three  different  products,  French  sardines,  brook  trout, 
and  mackerel,  all  of  them  being  known  as  herring  before  they  were 
canned.  The  fish  are  gathered  in  seines  and  weirs,  and  are  taken  in 
motor  boats  to  the  nearest  factories.  As  soon  as  a  load  of  fish  is 
received  at  the  factory  the  herring  are  taken  out,  cut  to  the  required 
size,  and  placed  upon  flakes  for  drying  and  cooking.  The  cutting 
and  flaking  is  commonly  done  by  women  and  children.  The  fish 
must  be  cut  and  cleaned  as  soon  as  they  are  delivered  at  the  can¬ 
neries.  This  may  be  in  the  early  morning,  or  at  any  time  during 
the  day  or  evening,  or  even  late  at  night.  When  a  boat  arrives,  the 
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cannery  whistle  blows  for  cutters,  and  whether  they  are  at  play  in 
the  streets  or  asleep  in  their  beds  matters  not,  the  call  must  be 
obeyed,  and  the  children  go  in  troops  to  the  shop.  If  work  begins 
late  in  the  day  it  may  last  until  late  at  night,  and  in  consequence 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  re¬ 
turning  home  from  their  work  at  midnight,  perhaps  to  be  called 
out  again  in  the  gray  of  the  early  dawn. 

The  operation  of  flaking  is  simple,  and  the  children’s  deft  fin¬ 
gers  often  can  do  more  than  can  adults’.  The  flaked  fish  are  taken 
to  the  ovens,  where  they  are  cooked  in  steam;  then  they  are  packed 
in  the  cans,  a  part  of  the  work  done  entirely  by  women  and  children. 
The  oil  or  mustard,  or  whatever  flavor  is  to  be  given  to  the  fish, 
is  then  placed  in  the  cans,  and  they  are  passed  through  the  topping 
machine,  which  is  usually  operated  by  a  man  and  one  or  two  boys. 
None  of  the  work  is  particularly  exhausting,  and  the  rooms  are 
usually  open  to  the  air.  At  the  same  time,  the  operatives  frequently 
work  long  hours,  as  it  is  customary  to  can  all  the  fish  which  may  be 
at  hand  before  stopping.  In  the  busy  seasons  the  factories  some¬ 
times  run  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  remain  as  long  as  the  factory  is  open.  The  surroundings,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  cutting  room,  are  likely  to  be  disgustingly  dirty,  but 
they  are  perhaps  not  unhealthful.  The  chief  menace  to  the  health 
lies  in  the  irregularity  of  work  and  corresponding  irregularity  of 
home  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  children  are  working  in  these 
canneries,  but  as  a  conservative  estimate  I  should  say  that  during 
the  busy  season  not  less  than  a  thousand  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  are  so  employed.  There  are  a  good  many  children  as 
young  as  eight  or  nine  who  work  in  the  flaking  rooms.  These  little 
ones  do  not  always  remain  throughout  the  entire  day,  but  as  they 
are  paid  by  the  piece  some  of  them  stay  until  they  have  earned 
enough  to  satisfy  them  for  the  day,  and  then  go  to  their  homes. 
Others,  either  because  of  their  own  desire  or  because  they  may  be 
required  to  remain,  work  as  long  as  the  fish  last.  I  have  found  one 
child  of  only  five  working  in  the  packing  room,  usually  employed 
as  long  as  the  other  workers,  and  earning  from  eight  to  twelve 
cents  per  day. 

In  many  of  the  sardine  factories  much  machinery  is  used;  the 
law  does  not  require  the  safeguarding  of  this  machinery  as  it  does 
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in  other  factories,  and  a  child  worker  has  to  take  upon  himself  “  the 
risks  of  his  employment”.  If  he  is  injured,  the  employer  is  not 
liable  for  damages.  In  one  instance,  recently  reported,  a  girl,  only 
nine  years  of  age,  lost  her  hand  while  playing  about  a  drier.  No 
damages  could  be  recovered ;  the  girl  was  supposed  to  know  that  the 
machine  was  dangerous,  and  had  no  business  to  be  playing  near  it. 

Sardine  canning  is  a  seasonal  industry,  and  this  is  urged  by 
some  as  extenuation  for  the  employment  of  children.  They  say 
the  children  are  engaged  only  during  vacation  seasons,  and  so  are 
not  necessarily  deprived  of  school  facilities.  The  season,  however, 
lasts  from  April  15  to  December  15,  leaving  only  four  months  of  the 
year  when  the  children  are  free  from  the  call  of  the  factory.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  this  seasonal  employment  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  business,  involving  as  it  does  a  long  period 
of  idleness,  and  setting  before  the  children  the  example  of  their 
elders,  who  quite  commonly  rely  upon  their  season’s  work  for  their 
entire  support.  Spending  the  winter  months  in  idleness  and  dissi¬ 
pation,  the  parents  are  not  likely  to  insist  upon  sending  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  school  during  these  free  months,  and  the  children  are  certain 
to  acquire  ways  of  irregularity  which  are  fatal  to  worthy  industrial 
habits. 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  sardine  factory  is  far  from  whole¬ 
some.  Washington  County,  in  which  nearly  all  the  canneries  are 
located,  is  reported  to  have  had  more  juvenile  criminals  in  its  courts 
during  the  past  twenty  years  than  any  other  county  in  Maine,  and 
probably  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  young  criminals  have  been 
sardine  workers.  Few  of  them  are  native  born ;  indeed,  few  of  them 
have  permanent  residence  in  the  county  or  the  state.  The  industry 
attracts  a  low  grade  of  workers  from  a  wide  section,  many  coming 
from  Canada.  This  makes  the  problem  much  more  difficult  for  the 
local  town  authorities ;  their  schools  are  not  prepared  to  receive  great 
numbers  of  children  from  other  localities,  and  so  the  truant  officers 
seldom  visit  the  factory  camp.  The  old  residents  look  upon  the 
factory  workers  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt,  and  feel  unwilling 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf.  The  churches  find  the  problem  so  hope¬ 
less  that  they  have  largely  abandoned  it,  and  until  the  state  extends 
its  protection  there  seems  little  prospect  for  improving  the  present 
evil  conditions. 
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SOME  UNSETTLED  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  CHILD  LABOR 


By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 

General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York  City. 


The  four  years  of  study  and  legislative  work  conducted  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  should  give  us  a  basis  in  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  problem  of  child  labor  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  complicated  nature  of  the  work  was  probably  understood 
from  the  first  by  those  actively  interested  in  the  formation  of  the 
Committee,  but  it  was  not  understood  by  the  public  in  general.  Nor 
is  there  to-day  any  general  consensus  on  many  of  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  solution. 

There  is  a  widespread  idea  that  the  evil  briefly  called  “  child 
labor  ”  is  an  iniquitous  system  existing  as  an  integer  and  perpetu¬ 
ated  solely  by  the  cruelty  and  greed  of  the  slave-driving  employer. 
To  correct  this  error  is  a  first  duty.  The  effort  to  abolish  the  evils  of 
child  labor  is  complicated  by  the  wide  variety  of  industries  in  which 
children  engage ;  by  the  marked  contrasts  in  opportunity  in  different 
sections  of  the  country;  by  the  influx  of  alien  races  bringing  their 
traditions  and  customs  wholly  foreign  to  the  ideals  of  democracy; 
and  by  the  inequalities  in  legislative  restriction  which  render  enforce¬ 
ment  almost  impossible,  so  long  as  our  fifty  commonwealths  adhere 
to  as  many  different  laws  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  the  aim  in  planning  the  discussions  at  this  Con¬ 
ference  to  record  the  points  on  which  essential  agreement  has  been 
reached  and  to  give  special  consideration  to  that  horde  of  difficult 
questions  that  remain  unanswered.  We  are  to  tell  each  other  what 
points  have  been  reached.  We  must  bring  to  each  other  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  cannot  answer.  If  any  general  principles  have  been  fully 
established,  all  citizens  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
those  who  solved  them.  If  it  is  discovered  that  at  any  point  we  have 
turned  in  an  unwise  direction,  that  error  should  be  pointed  out  clear¬ 
ly,  and  our  whole  train  of  activities  should  be  set  on  the  right  track. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  a  few  of  the 
typical  questions  that  have  not  been  solved,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  discussions  that  are  to  follow.  Perhaps  the  questions  requiring 
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most  immediate  attention  may  be  divided  for  convenience  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

(1)  What  classes  of  children  should  be  entirely  eliminated 
as  a  factor  in  the  industrial  problem? 

(2)  From  what  industries  should  all  children  be  eliminated? 

(3)  What  regulations  should  govern  the  conditions  of  the 
children  who  may  wisely  be  employed  ? 

(4)  What  is  to  be  done  with  those  excluded  from  industry? 

I.  What  Children  to  be  Eliminated 

Obviously  there  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  child  which,  both 
for  the  good  of  the  child  and  for  the  good  of  society,  must  be  kept 
free  from  exacting  toil  or  burdensome  responsibility.  How  shall 
the  end  of  that  period  be  marked  ?  The  method  thus  far  applied  has 
been  through  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  age  limit.  That  age 
limit  has  advanced  steadily  from  eight  and  nine  years  until  to-day 
it  is  generally  agreed  that,  in  this  country,  no  child  under  fourteen 
years  can  wisely  be  subjected  to  wage-earning  labor. 

Not  that  all  our  states  have  advanced  to  this  standard,  for  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Maryland,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia  permit  children  of  twelve  years  to  be  legally  em¬ 
ployed,  and  North  Carolina  fixes  thirteen  years  as  the  limit.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  a  number  of  these  states  if  a  child  is  poor  or  otherwise 
handicapped  he  is  turned  at  even  an  earlier  age  to  the  hard  battle 
for  life.  But  the  interested  citizens  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
make  an  apology  for  permitting  this  early  exploitation  of  the  child, 
and  are  seeking  to  raise  their  commonwealths  to  the  higher  standard. 
This  fourteen-year  limit,  however,  does  not  express  the  standard 
agreed  upon.  Beyond  this  the  prevailing  demand  requires  that  the 
fourteen-year-old  child  shall  meet  certain  educational  and  physical 
tests  before  being  subjected  to  industrial  competition.  In  Colorado, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin  he  must  pass  at  least 
the  eighth  grade  before  being  released  under  sixteen  from  school, 
and  in  New  Jersey  he  must  pass  all  the  grammar  grades,  and  his 
fifteenth  birthday  before  he  can  be  excused  from  school.  In  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Montana  he  is  required  to  pass  the  eighth  grade. 

In  a  number  of  states  efforts  are  being  made  to  add  careful  phy¬ 
sical  tests,  to  be  made  frequently  during  the  school  course  and  upon 
entering  industry.  Especial  emphasis  is  at  present  being  put  on  the 
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physical  qualifications  of  the  working  child.  Manifestly  the  under¬ 
developed  child,  the  child  lacking  in  sight,  hearing,  lung  develop¬ 
ment,  muscular  growth,  bone  formation,  or  heart  action  should  not 
be  abandoned  by  the  state  to  the  rigors  of  an  industrial  life  merely 
because  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  There  are  those 
who  take  the  position  that  the  age  test  should  be  abandoned  and 
there  should  be  substituted  educational  and  physical  qualifications. 
One  of  the  papers  at  this  Conference  will  seek  to  show  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  making  anatomical  and  physiological  tests,  by  which 
the  development  of  the  child  can  be  gauged  with  scientific  accuracy, 
and  thus  the  actual  physical  age  be  recorded.  The  difficulty  of 
applying  this  method  in  small  communities  and  in  parts  of  the 
country  devoid  of  skillful  medical  practitioners  will  at  once  appear. 
It  would  seem  that  the  medical  professon  should  everywhere  be 
counted  on  to  give  the  child  that  meed  of  protection  which  is  due. 
Yet  it  is  notorious  that  in  many  cities  the  local  boards  of  health 
perform  in  a  merely  perfunctory  manner,  or  entirely  neglect  to  per¬ 
form  their  duties  in  relation  to  the  certification  of  children  seeking- 
employment. 

Despite  these  objections  we  welcome  this  proffered  aid  to  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  most  perplexing  phases  in  this  problem.  And 
we  believe  the  movement  among  physicians  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  more  rational  and  scientific  treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 
Such  tests  would,  from  the  outset,  have  immense  educational  value. 
Let  the  people  be  convinced  that  the  child  is  not  a  little  man  or 
woman,  but  a  being  in  the  process  of  physical  formation — 
with  features  of  that  development  so  delicate  that  no  less  caution  is 
required  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  than  was  required  in  in¬ 
fancy — and  a  speedy  end  will  be  reached  of  all  the  popular  fallacies 
about  the  benefits  of  hard  and  exacting  labor  in  the  training  of  the 
little  child.  Such  tests  as  are  foretokened  in  these  experiments 
present  an  encouraging  prospect.  Meanwhile  there  will  be  a  period 
of  experimentation  and  civil  war  among  the  experts.  During  the 
period  if  we  must  continue  to  “fumble”  we  must  insist  that,  while 
we  work  by  confessedly  unscientific  methods,  the  child  shall  be 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  have  fought  to  establish 
the  laws  that  now  protect  the  children  in  many  states  it  may  be 
noted  that  thus  far  the  findings  of  the  physicians  and  anatomists 
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tend  to  justify  the  rough  line  of  demarcation  that  has  been  drawn 
at  fourteen  years  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  still  higher  restrictions. 
Upon  this  point,  then,  we  are  clear  in  our  duty  to  attack  every  part  of 
the  country  which  compels  younger  children  to  be  wage  earners. 

At  a  recent  child-labor  conference  in  Connecticut  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  New  England  frankly  proposed  a  sixteen-year  limit 
for  all  children  in  wage-earning  industries.  This  gratifying  propo¬ 
sition  is  meeting  with  popular  favor.  The  Governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  has  advocated  this  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  and  a  bill 
may  be  presented  to  thus  amend  the  law.  Such  a  step  in  Connecticut 
would  provide  a  new  basis  for  legislation  in  other  states. 

II.  From  What  Industries  Should  All  Children  Be  Excluded 

Upon  this  question  there  is  a  ground  of  general  agreement  with 
a  wide  margin  of  doubt.  We  may  agree  that  all  mines  and  quarries ; 
all  mills  in  which,  as  yet,  no  successful  method  of  guarding  danger¬ 
ous  machinery  has  been  applied ;  all  factories  in  which  dangerous 
acids,  chemicals,  or  high  explosives  are  used  should  be  positively 
shut  against  the  child.  But  just  what  are  the  kinds  of  industry  re¬ 
ferred  to?  In  a  few  states  a  partial  list  of  industries  regarded  as 
dangerous  has  been  made,  but  nowhere,  we  believe,  with  complete¬ 
ness.  Neither  can  there  be  until  every  state  shall  establish,  as  New 
York  has  this  year  done,  a  sanitary  department  of  factory  inspec¬ 
tion  and  shall  have  that  department  so  perfectly  equipped  that  a 
report  may  be  made  to  the  state  of  all  forms  of  industry  that  offer 
menace  to  life,  limb,  or  health  and  in  which  the  measure  of  risk 
in  each  may  be  tabulated  upon  their  record  or  if  they  have  no 
record,  upon  their  reputation  elsewhere. 

Such  inspection  will  doubtless  add  to  the  list  of  hazardous 
employments,  many  now  looked  upon  as  safe  places  for  working 
children.  They  will  note  the  special  aptitude  of  the  little  child  to 
get  into  danger  or  harm  in  places  that  are  entirely  safe  for  the 
adult — from  the  mer^  fact  of  immature  judgment,  recklessness  and 
curiosity. 

The  labor  required  about  a  coal  mine  is  obviously  dangerous, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  the  last  available  statistics 
upon  this  point  from  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania  that 
among  the  slate  pickers  the  ratio  of  accidents  to  boys  sixteen 
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and  under  is  300  per  cent,  higher  than  to  the  men  and  boys  above 
sixteen  in  that  branch  of  the  industry. 

Ordinary  industries  of  our  states  are  not,  as  a  whole,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dangerous.  Yet  the  report  of  the  Factory  Inspector  of 
Indiana  foi  1907  shows  400  per  cent,  of  accidents  to  children  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  adults,  and  the  report  from  Michigan  in  1907  shows 
450  per  cent,  of  hazard  to  children — in  proportion  to  the  number 
employed.  What  is  the  record  of  the  whole  country?  Are  chil¬ 
dren  being  sacrificed  by  industry  twice  as  rapidly,  or  three  times, 
or  four  times,  or  eleven  times,  or  what  is  the  percentage  of  risk  to 
the  working  child?  And  what  are  the  industries  in  which  these 
accidents  most  frequently  occur?  We  believe  no  state  wants  to 
mangle  or  kill  its  little  children  in  industry.  We  sin  in  ignorance. 
But  we  have  no  right  longer  to  be  ignorant.  Our  industries  are 
well  enough  developed  and  cause  and  effect  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  make  ignorance  inexcusable ;  and  we  spend  enough  money 
in  public  administration  on  far  less  important  matters  to  leave 
no  excuse  for  neglecting  this  safeguard  to  the  public  health. 

Such  a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  as  we  are  urging  would 
have,  as  an  essential  part  of  its  field  of  labor,  to  discover  and 
compile  for  public  information,  all  the  facts  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  whole  country  bearing  on  industrial  accidents  to  children. 
A  few  well-compiled  reports,  we  venture  to  predict,  would 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  For  the  present,  however,  in  default 
of  any  more  complete  basis  of  agreement,  we  may  reasonably  urge 
that,  if  fourteen  years  is  to  be  made  the  minimum  age  for  general 
employment,  sixteen  years  shall  be  laid  as  the  minimum  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  all  industries  that  are  known  to  be  dangerous  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  eighteen  years  in  the  extra-hazardous  occu¬ 
pations.  This  higher  age  limit  should  also,  of  course,  apply  to  all 
industries  in  which  there  is  a  menace  to  the  moral  life. 


HI-  Regulations  Governing  Employment  of  Children  and  Youth 

Assuming  that  many  children  on  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  or  its  equivalent  in  mental  and  physical  development,  may  be 
employed,  also  that,  for  those  employed  there  are  certain  industries 
which  are  not  excluded  as  being  extra  hazardous  or  dangerous, 
we  have  to  consider  regulations  governing  the  work  of  children 
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between  fourteen  years  and  maturity  who  are  employed  in  occupa¬ 
tions  that  are  not  dangerous.  Shall  we  consent  that,  because  the 
child  and  the  industry  meet  certain  tests,  all  protective  care  on  the 
part  of  the  state  shall  be  removed?  Shall  it  be  lawful  for  a  boy 
who  could  not  be  employed  legally  last  week  to  enter  a  factory  or 
workshop  for  an  unlimited  number  of  hours,  day  or  night,  simply 
because  he  has  attained  a  given  birthday? 

On  some  of  these  questions  we  ought  soon  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
consensus  of  opinion.  We  may  differ  as  to  whether  the  opening  and 
closing  hours  in  a  factory  should  be  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  o’clock, 
but  there  should  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  whether  a  young 
boy  or  girl,  just  passed  the  age  of  fourteen,  may  work  a  ten-hour 
day  as  in  New  Jersey  and  Indiana  and  all  the  New  England  states, 
or  eleven  hours  as  in  Alabama,  or  twelve  hours  as  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  or  an  unlimited  period  as  in  West 
Virginia,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada. 

Here  is  a  plain  question  on  which  neither  the  interests  of  the 
industry,  the  poverty  of  the  family,  nor  any  other  motive  should 
lead  us  to  compromise.  No  child  can  study  for  a  ten-hour  day 
without  serious  injury;  nor  play  for  ten  hours  or  more  without 
harm.  How  much  less  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  child  of  tender 
years  and  with  bones  but  partly  formed  and  muscles  undeveloped 
may  be  put  to  the  single  task  of  earning  profits  for  its  employer, 
or  bread  for  its  progenitors,  for  a  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve  hour  day, 
without  suffering  an  injury  for  which  society  must  pay  heavily  in 
the  future ! 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  already  Ohio,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  and  Colorado  have  fixed  an  eight-hour  day  for  children 
under  sixteen  years  (the  law  in  New  York  applying  to  factories, 
with  a  nine-hour  day  in  mercantile  establishments,  and  Ohio  ex¬ 
tending  the  eight-hour  protection  in  the  case  of  girls  to  eighteen 
years).  No  evidence  is  on  record,  either  from  the  reports  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors,  the  School  authorities,  the  compilers  of  labor 
and  industrial  statistics,  or  from  the  operators  of  the  industries  af¬ 
fected  or  the  families  of  the  children  concerned,  to  show  that  any 
serious  interruption  to  business  has  been  suffered,  or  that  poverty 
and  family  dependence  have  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
reports,  official  and  unofficial,  tend  to  show  that  some  industries 
have  adopted  the  eight-hour  schedule,  while  others  have  been  en- 
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couraged  to  advance  to  higher  levels,  because  of  the  elimination  of 
those  who  could  not  profitably  be  employed  for  a  shorter  period 
than  the  normal  working  day,  and  the  consequent  substitution  of 
older  and  more  competent  employees.  As  to  the  families  affected, 
the  reports  from  state  and  local  committees  to  be  presented  at  this 
conference  will  show  that  the  dread  of  causing  sick  fathers  and 
widowed  mothers  to  starve  because  little  children  are  forbidden 
to  be  crushed  under  excessive  industrial  burdens  is  a  needless  dread. 
Poverty  has  rather  tended  to  decrease  and  family  standards  have 
tended  to  advance  toward  the  line  of  self-support  as  a  result  of 
these  humane  measures. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience  shall  we  not  agree  that  we  have 
a  plain  duty  to  press  upon  the  people  of  the  states  adjoining  those 
mentioned,  namely:  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the 
younger  western  states— the  need  of  throwing  this  special  form  of 
protection  about  those  who  are  on  the  border  line  between  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  Shall  we  not  urge  them  to  establish  an  eight-hour 
day  for  all  children  under  sixteen  years  in  all  wage-earning  employ¬ 
ments  ? 

The  necessity  of  gradual  approach  to  this  reasonable  standard 
is  recognized,  therefore  we  shall  count  it  a  gain,  if  in  Pennsylvania 
this  year  a  ten-hour  day  can  be  secured  for  children  of  fourteen 
or  if  in  North  Carolina  the  hours  per  week  can  be  reduced  from 
sixty-six  to  sixty. 

Night  Work 

The  same  conclusions  are  potent  as  against  all  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  at  night.  It  may  be  granted  that  certain  forms  of  indus¬ 
try  can  be  carried  on  more  profitably  when  operated  day  and  night 
and  that  no  legislation  should  be  enacted  which  will  cripple  them  in 
their  night  operations.  But  when  the  welfare  of  a  child  or  youth 
of  eleven  or  thirteen  or  fifteen  years  is  involved,  argument  should  be 
at  an  end.  If  the  child  cannot  find  a  place  in  the  industry  without 
being  subjected  to  the  obvious  injuries  of  night  work,  then  let  him 
be  excluded  altogether. 

The  chief  opposition  to  such  restriction  will  continue  to  come 
from  those  engaged  in  the  glass  manufacturing  industry.  Night 
work  of  children  is  practiced  in  other  industries,  especially  in  certain 
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textile  industries,  but  not  as  a  recognized  essential  feature  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  No  cotton  mill  or  silk  mill  has  proclaimed  its  inability  to 
exist  without  the  systematic  employment  of  little  children  at  night. 
Yet  the  glass  industry,  a  branch  of  manufacturing  that  has  made  as 
great  progress  as  any  other  in  this  country  in  the  past  quarter-cen- 
tury,  under  the  influence  of  an  exceedingly  high  protective 
tai  iff,  stoutly  claims  that  the  prohibition  of  night  employment  of 
little  boys  will  be  its  ruin.  The  cry  usually  takes  the  form  of  a 
threat  to  move  the  factories  to  some  other  state. 

I  hree  states  in  which  glass  is  extensively  produced  have  enacted 
laws  forbidding  the  night  employment  of  children  under  sixteen 
years.  These  are  New  York,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  These  states 
stand,  according  to  the  Census  report  of  1905,  as  fourth,  fifth  and 
seventh  in  the  scale  of  glass-producing  states. 

To  determine  whether  these  restrictive  laws  appear  to  have  in¬ 
jured  the  industry  we  refer  to  the  record  of  its  growth  since  their 
enactment,  and  compare  it  with  the  growth  in  states  not  affording 
children  this  protection.  The  table  of  comparison  given  with  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Indiana,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other,  presents  a  valid  reply  to  those  who 
contend  that  such  child-labor  laws  will  ruin  the  trade. 


Growth 

of  the  Glass 

Industry  in 

Five  Years 

(1900- 

19°5) 

Increase 

Factories 

Capital 

Wage 

Earners 

Value  of 
output 

These  States 

Illinois . 

—  n6.  % 

63-  % 

44-  % 

98.8% 

Prohibit 

New  York.  .  . 

Child  Labor 
at  night 

-  3-9% 

54.  % 

23.3% 

55-2% 

.  Ohio . 

69-  % 

72-5% 

98.5% 

These  States 

Indiana . 

- '10.2% 

8.6% 

’7-5% 

3-4% 

Permit 

New  Jersey.  .  . 

Child  Labor 

....  15.  % 

16.  % 

2-3% 

26.8% 

at  night 

Pennsylvania  . 

•  ■  •  •  2-5% 

43-5% 

7-  % 

25-7% 

This  comparison  is  not  presented  here  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  that  child-labor  laws  promote  the  industry,  although  they  appear 
to  afford  such  evidence.  There  are  other  far  more  important  factors 
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determining  the  progress  of  this  industry  than  the  question  of  the 
age  or  hours  of  boys  who  are  employed.  The  cost  of  fuel  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  some  of  the  chief  constituents  in  the  composition  of 
glass,  and  good  markets  are  factors  far  more  important,  and  are 
t  ose  on  which  an  equality  of  opportunity  for  different  sections 
ot  the  country  can  never  be  realized. 

The  chief  glass-producing  states  which  at  present  permit  the 
employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  at  night  are  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Missouri  and 
ansas.  In  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
bills  are  before  the  legislatures  this  winter  forbidding  such  em- 
poyment.  Mere  it  possible  to  combine  the  forces  working  for 
such  legislation  in  these  four  states,  we  believe  the  glass  manu¬ 
facturers  would  be  less  opposed  and  might  consider  favorably  such 
simultaneous  action. 


Vacation  Permits 

Among  the  specific  questions  that  are  to  receive  consideration 
here  is  the  question :  “What  shall  be  done  in  the  case  of  school 
children  who  apply  for  permits  to  work  during  the  long  vacations?” 
On  this  matter  there  is  the  greatest  confusion  of  opinions  and  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  discussion,  which  we  hope  will  bring  about  a  decree 
of  harmony  in  action,  we  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  vacation  permits 
,  e  inJury  the  child  is  not  so  much  from  the  work  he  does  al- 
lough  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  right  of  the  child 
to  a  period  of  relaxation  from  the  overwork  often  required  in  our 
schools,  but  what  makes  the  summer  work  a  menace  to  the  child’s 
development  is  the  difference  between  what  he  does  in  the  summer 
and  what  he  will  have  to  do  in  school  in  the  fall.  The  proverbial 
reluctance  among  working  children  to  return  to  school  ought  to  be 
a  clear  suggestion  to  our  communities  as  to  what  the  school  should 

o  **  t  iat  pCOple  are  nOW  80  Perplexed  about  what  to  do 
with  the  children  prevented  from  work  either  in  vacation  or  at  all 
times  constitutes  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  co-operation 
wit  the  National  Education  Association  and  those  associations 
formed  to  promote  practical  education,  to  the  end  that  a  constructive 
program  shall  be  worked  out  without  delay. 
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Street  Trades 

The  various  street  trades  and  work  in  city  tenements  are  forms 
of  child  employment  sorely  in  need  of  study  and  regulation.  The 
physical  difficulty  in  regulating  the  hours  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  street  trades  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  factories  and 
mines.  It  is  further  complicated  by  the  traditions  which  teach  that 
the  little  newsboy  or  messenger  of  eight  or  ten  years  is  the  only  sup¬ 
port  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  furthermore,  that  the  little  man 
is  on  the  straight  road  to  the  White  House  or  the  presidency  of  some 
billion  dollar  trust.  We  stupidly  adhere  to  these  delusions,  over¬ 
looking  the  sacrifice  of  health,  education  and  character,  which  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  instances  are  suffered  by  infant  news¬ 
boys  and  night  messengers,  while  we  have  kept  the  mind  fixed  on  the 
few  notable  men  who  rose  to  eminence  from  a  childhood  in  these 
nomadic  pursuits. 

Sweatshops 

In  the  matter  of  tenement-house  employment  the  question  of 
regulation  is  further  complicated  by  the  tradition  of  parental  own¬ 
ership.  We  are  asked,  “  How  dare  the  state  invade  the  sacred  in¬ 
closure  of  a  man’s  own  home  and  deny  his  right  to  the  help  of  his 
own  children,  who  work  under  the  home  roof?”  The  question 
sounds  conclusive,  but  it  is  wholly  specious.  Its  answer  is  in  two 
parts.  In  the  first  place,  the  place  invaded  is  not  a  “  sacred  in¬ 
closure.”  The  tenement  house  workshops  in  our  great  cities  are  not 
under  home  roofs,  but  in  crowded  blocks  of  congested  humanity, 
where  hundreds  of  our  nation's  little  children  are  burning  out  their 
eyes  at  night  as  they  work  in  the  dim  gas  light  on  some  monotonous 
task  which  develops  neither  mind  nor  body.  For  this  labor  the  only 
rewards  are  shamefully  inadequate  wages,  bent  and  diseased  spines, 
stooped  shoulders,  contracted  lungs — the  culture  beds  of  deadly 
germs,  and  the  other  natural  fruits  of  wrong  physical  environment. 
In  the  second  place,  the  child  is  not  a  parental  asset.  The  state 
is  bound  by  the  law  of  self-preservation  to  deny  a  father  or  mother 
the  privilege  of  exacting  from  his  own  child  what  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  cruel  or  injurious  if  exacted  from  another’s  child.  If 
the  parent,  either  through  poverty,  vice  or  ignorance  is  unable  to 
provide  the  care  and  protection  needed,  then  the  state  is  bound  to 
enter  and  become  the  parent  of  that  child. 
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Farm  Labor 

A  kind  of  child  labor  which  has  received  too  little  attention 
in  this  country  is  to  be  discussed  at  this  conference.  It  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  assumed  that  if  children  work  on  the  farm  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  their  employment.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  critics  of  the  work  of  this  committee  in  questioning  our  repre¬ 
sentations  as  to  the  extent  of  child  labor  in  America  with  one  sweep 
brushed  aside  all  the  children  working  on  farms  as  wholly  beyond 
the  need  of  attention. 

Naturally  the  factory  and  mine  have  received  the  first  attention, 
for  there  the  children  are  congregated,  and  if  evils  exist  they  are 
more  apparent.  But  disturbing  reports  are  coming  to  us  from  many 
parts  of  the  country,  testifying  to  the  neglect  or  the  abuse  of  child¬ 
hood  in  the  rural  districts.  We  learn  of  the  twelve-hour  workday 
in  the  berry  fields  of  New  Jersey;  of  the  congestion,  overwork,  and 
immorality  in  the  vegetable  gardens  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
rvhere  the  pickers’  shanty  repeats  the  unhealthy  evils  of  the  city 
tenement;  of  the  beet-sugar  fields  of  Michigan,  Nebraska  and 
Colorado,  and  the  tobacco  fields  and  stripping  barns  in  Connecticut, 
Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Reports  reach  us  from  many  parts  of  the  country  which  pro¬ 
duce  tobacco  in  large  quantities  that  not  only  are  the  children  kept 
from  school  during  the  harvesting  season,  but  that  through  the 
winter,  whenever  the  weather  is  favorable  for  stripping  tobacco, 
they  are  kept  from  school  one,  two  and  three  days  a  week,  and  thus 
their  education  is  interrupted  and  the  whole  school  system  de¬ 
moralized. 

In  the  fruit-canning  sections  of  New  York  state,  eighteen 
months  ago,  a  thorough  investigation  of  child  labor  was  made,  which 
revealed  such  abuse  of  little  children  that  the  canners  hiding  behind 
a  technicality  in  the  agreement  with  those  directing  the  investiga¬ 
tion  insisted  that  they  suppress  the  publication  of  the  report,  lest 
its  publication  ruin  the  industry.  Canners  in  the  states  not  investi¬ 
gated  would,  it  was  claimed,  use  this  report  against  their  New  York 
competitors,  although  the  same  abuses  are  believed  to  exist  in  nearly 
every  section  of  the  country  where  canning  is  extensive. 
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IV.  Constructive  Measures 

But  manifestly  legislation  that  eliminates  the  child  or  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  enough.  There  is  the  constructive  side.  As  to  the 
industry,  perhaps  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  no  necessary  form  of  industry  has  ever  been  permanent¬ 
ly  crippled  by  excluding  the  children  from  it.  Inventive  genius  has 
always  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  industry  and  has  found  a  way  to 
apply  better  methods  or  better  machinery,  which  in  the  end  has  put 
the  industry  on  a  higher  plane  and  rendered  better  service  than  the 
child  had  ever  done. 

At  a  time  when  all  over  the  country  so  large  an  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed  men  exists  as  a  burden  upon  the  charitable  agencies  of  our 
communities  and  as  a  menace  to  individual  virtue  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  home,  there  can  certainly  be  no  justification  for  the 
contention  that  manufacturing  industries  would  be  crippled  by  the 
elimination  of  young  children.  Indeed,  there  is  a  double  motive 
for  the  release  of  young  children  from  industry.  Not  only  are  the 
children  benefited  by  having  a  substantial  addition  made  to  their 
period  of  preparation  for  the  obligations  of  maturity,  but  the  normal 
demands  of  our  industries  would  inevitably  draw  into  service  large 
numbers  of  able-bodied  men  who  are  now  idle. 

But  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  child  is  less  simple. 
The  question  arises  as  soon  as  a  child  is  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  a  new  law,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?”  And  no 
one  seems  to  know.  At  least  there  is  no  agreement  upon  the  point. 
A  mother  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago  charged  the  child-labor  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  making  her  son  a  forger.  The 
newspaper  story  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  authenticity,  but  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  feeling  of  a  large  number  of  people  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  point  of  view  of  those  who  would  leave  all 
children  to  work  indefinitely  until  society  has  fully  prepared  to  take 
care  of  them,  loses  some  of  its  force  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
same  opposition  to  the  law  is  found  in  Ohio,  where  boys  under  six¬ 
teen  and  girls  under  eighteen  have  been  thrown  out  of  employments 
which  could  not  use  them  on  an  eight-hour  day,  and  in  Alabama  and 
Arkansas,  where  children  of  eleven  years  are  thrown  out  because 
they  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  widowed  mother  or  a 
crippled  father. 
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None  the  less,  the  question  is  a  vital  one,  and  calls  for  careful 
stud}/.  It  is  easy  to  say,  “  Give  the  child  a  practical  education  and 
thus  fit  him  for  a  useful  industrial  life.  '  But  where?  In  many 
states  the  only  place  a  child  can  get  a  practical  education  is  in  a 
reform  school. 

In  default  of  such  opportunity  for  a  practical  education  the 
schools  are  yearly  leaking  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  enter  the 
eaidy  grades.  Less  than  thirteen  per  cent,  of  all  enrolled  pupils  were 
reported  as  above  the  fifth  grade  in  the  last  United  States  Educa¬ 
tional  Report.  It  is  obvious  that  those  who  leave  school  at  ages 
varying  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  of  age  are  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  industrial  battle  of  life.  Even  children  who  remain  in 
school  to  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period  in  some  of  the  more 
advanced  states  are  totally  unfit  to  enter  industry.  The  following 
sentences  from  the  unpublished  manuscript  of  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Industrial  Education 
are  significant:  "Fully  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave 
school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  trade  or  vocation  they  should  follow  ; 
in  consequence  they  drift  into  occupations  rather  than  select  those 
which  might  be  most  nearly  suited  to  their  aptitudes,  and  their  pro¬ 
gress  is  generally  arrested  at  an  early  age,  because  of  the  restricted 
character  of  their  experience  and  the  failure  to  receive  supplement¬ 
ary  instruction.” 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  experiments  that  are  being  tried 
in  a  number  of  communities,  in  making  a  closer  alliance  between 
the  school  and  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprises.  It 
is  argued  that  by  such  an  arrangement  children  may  have  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  practical  phases  of  industrial  life  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  their  school  work.  In  our  discussion  of  this  project  we 
should  not  overlook  the  necessity  of  a  radical  revision  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  demands  for  book  learning  in  many  of  our  city 
schools  at  present  lay  upon  the  pupils  a  burden  of  home  work,  which 
not  only  robs  childhood  of  its  rightful  recreation,  but  is  a  menace 
to  the  health  and  a  chief  motive  in  the  child  to  end  the  school  career. 

It  would  be  necessary  also  radically  to  change  the  processes  in  the 
industries  under  consideration  if  they  are  to  have  any  value  for 
the  child.  If  he  is  to  be  placed  in  a  factory  to  do  the  monotonous 
tasks  now  required  of  the  unskilled  workers,  he  might,  it  is  true, 
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earlier  become  self-supporting,  but  his  industrial  efficiency  would 
be  thwarted  rather  than  promoted. 

The  proper  equipment  for  industrial  education  in  the  schools 
of  our  country  would,  in  relation  to  this  problem  of  Child  Labor, 
accomplish  two  very  desirable  results : 

(1)  A  far  larger  percentage  of  pupils  would  remain  in  school 
to  or  beyond  the  termination  of  the  compulsory  period,  thus  vastly 
simplifying  the  work  of  factory  inspectors  and  truant  officers.  It 
is  well  enough  to  talk  of  the  error  of  catering  to  the  whim  of  the 
child,  nevertheless,  until  the  American  school  house  becomes  a  place 
to  be  sought  by  the  children  of  our  communities,  instead  of  shunned, 
we  shall  continue  to  witness  the  suicide  of  the  higher  school  grades, 
the  sacrifice  of  children  in  our  factories  and  mines,  or  their  almost 
equally  disastrous  exposure  to  the  perils  of  idleness. 

(2)  We  should  be  able,  as  we  are  not  at  present,  to  place  the 
young  child  improperly  equipped,  in  an  environment  certain  to  meet 
his  immediate  need  of  training  and  certain  to  produce  for  his  fam¬ 
ily  the  material  rewards  which  were  their  chief  motive  in  having 
him  employed. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  at  this  Conference  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Draper,  who  has  led  the  campaign  in  New  York  state  for  such  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  public  school  program,  and  the  results  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  clear  up  many  difficult 
points,  and  indicate  how  such  a  committee  can  best  co-operate  with 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  the  newly 
organized  National  League  for  Industrial  Education,  and  other 
forces  working  for  an  adaptation  of  educational  methods  to  the 
needs  of  an  industrial  civilization. 

Our  four-fold  duty,  therefore,  seems  clear: — (1)  To  exclude 
all  young  children  and  all  undeveloped  children  from  the  burdens 
of  wage-earning  industries;  (2)  to  forbid  the  employment  of  all 
children  and  youth  in  industries  which  menace  life,  health  or 
morals;  (3)  to  limit  the  hours,  forbid  the  night  employment,  and 
otherwise  guard  the  conditions  of  those  children  and  youth  who  may 
be  employed,  and  (4)  to  aid  in  those  constructive  measures  which 
aim  to  revise  the  curriculum  and  equip  the  facilities  of  the  public 
schools  to  meet  the  recognized  needs  of  an  industrial  civilization. 
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THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  CHILD-LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN 
A  SOUTHERN  STATE 


By  Hon.  James  R.  McDowell, 
Jackson,  Miss. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  assigned  me,  I  shall,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  confine  myself  principally  to  the  recital  of  those  difficulties 
which  confronted  the  advocates  of  such  legislation  in  Mississippi 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  especially  during  the  session  of  the 
state  legislature  a  year  ago.  The  National  Committee  has  from 
time  to  time  been  advised  of  the  status  of  child-labor  legislation  in 
other  Southern  states  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  by  reason 
of  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  many  difficulties  they  have 
themselves  encountered.  Since  Mississippi  is  the  only  Southern  state 
to  which  my  personal  knowledge  extends,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  situation  in  any  other  state;  and  since  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  in  Mississippi  is  recent  in  point  of  time,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  members  of  the  National  Committee  and  others  to  be 
advised  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  those  of  us  who  took  a  hand 
in  the  fight  for  the  protection  of  the  children  of  our  state. 

Mississippi  is  the  last  state  in  the  Union  to  enact  a  child-labor 
law,  except  Oklahoma  and  Nevada,  and  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
Oklahoma,  the  legislature  of  that  state,  at  its  first  session,  enacted 
such  a  statute,  but  it  was  vetoed.  The  necessity  for  such  a  statute 
in  Mississippi  is  not  so  great  as  in  many  of  her  sister  states,  prin¬ 
cipally  because  there  are  so  few  children  employed  at  work  which 
is  injurious  to  them.  There  are  no  mines;  no  glass  factories;  no 
sweat  shops ;  less  than  twenty  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  canning  factories  in  which  child  labor  is  em¬ 
ployed.  There  are  no  large  cities  in  the  state  and  consequently  few 
paupers.  Thus  the  evil  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  this  condition 
is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  long  delay  in  the  enactment  of  suit¬ 
able  statutes  for  the  protection  of  helpless  childhood.  Public  senti¬ 
ment  was  not  aroused  to  the  magnitude  of  the  child-labor  evil 
throughout  the  country,  because  the  people  were  not  advised  and  did 
not  have  the  matter  brought  directly  home  to  them  in  many  parts 
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of  the  state.  It  has  been  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  organizations  in  charge  of  the  campaign  in  Mississippi  that 
public  conscience  has  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  a  law  which 
would  prevent  children  of  the  state  from  suffering  because  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  properly  protect  them. 
This,  then,  was  the  first  great  difficulty  encountered,  and  it  took 
many  years  of  earnest  and  persistent  labor  to  arouse  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cause  to  wage  a  winning  fight.  The  credit  for  the 
work  is  due  principally  to  the  good  women  of  Mississippi,  through 
whose  efforts  the  importance  of  enacting  child-labor  laws  has  been 
brought  before  the  public  mind. 

After  the  fight  had  assumed  sufficient  proportions,  bills  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  state  legislature  to  prohibit  children  of  tender 
years  from  being  employed  in  factories.  Members  of  the  legislature 
were,  however,  not  sufficiently  advised  of  the  importance  of  the 
measure,  and  those  who  hailed  from  mill  towns  were  so  bitter  in 
their  opposition  that  for  several  sessions  all  efforts  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  At  the  session  of  1908,  however,  many  legislators  had  an¬ 
nounced  in  advance  of  the  convening  of  the  legislature  that  they 
would  support  a  child-labor  bill.  Literature  was  forwarded  to  them 
giving  statistics  in  other  states,  and  the  secretary  for  the  Southern 
States  made  a  personal  visit  to  Mississippi  and  sent  a  special  agent 
to  the  various  cotton  mills  to  procure  data  for  use  before  the  leg¬ 
islature,  so  that  when  the  hour  of  battle  arrived  the  advocates  of 
child-labor  legislation  found  themselves  equipped  and  armed  with 
facts.  In  spite  of  the  lobby  which  had  always  been  maintained  by 
the  mill  interests,  and  in  spite  of  the  stubborn  opposition  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  the  members  of  the  legislature 
who  opposed  it  seemed  to  be  unadvised  on  many  of  the  important 
points  under  discussion. 


The  Opposition 

It  was  my  privilege  to  draft  the  bill.  It  was  introduced  early 
in  the  session  and  required  the  persistent  efforts  of  those  interested 
in  its  passage  to  keep  it  from  being  unfavorably  acted  on  in  com¬ 
mittee,  since  the  mill  interests  kept  representatives  at  the  capital 
constantly,  who  on  several  occasions  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  present  their  side  of  the  question  and  to  argue  what  they  claimed 
would  be  an  injustice  and  hardship  to  the  mills  and  families  em- 
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ployed  therein.  Not  only  did  these  men  appear  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  but  they  talked  with  members  of  the  legislature  whenever  the 
opportunity  presented,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  them  that  busi¬ 
ness  interests  would  be  injured  and  the  mills  subjected  to  a  heavy 
loss  if  deprived  of  the  labor  of  the  children.  They  seemed  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  the  state  owed  a  greater  duty  to  the  children 
than  to  any  moneyed  corporation  within  its  borders.  They  seemed 
to  forget  that  the  health,  education  and  moral  training  of  children 
was  of  more  importance  than  dividends  of  stockholders  in  factories 
where  these  children  spent  their  lives.  Just  as  in  the  commercial 
world  the  dollar  is  the  unit  of  value,  so  in  the  body  politic  the  child 
is  the  unit  of  value,  and  upon  the  soundness  of  the  child  depends 
the  future  of  the  state  and  nation. 

In  most  instances,  the  mill  interests  secured  the  support  and 
influence  of  the  local  representatives,  this  being  due  no  doubt  to  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  that  great  damage  would  result 
if  poor  children  were  forced  out  of  employment.  Perhaps  they 
also  feared  that  the  advocacy  by  them  of  child-labor  legislation 
might  not  be  approved  at  home  and  that  their  course  would  meet 
with  condemnation  by  the  influential  citizens  of  their  respective 
counties,  many  of  whom  were  interested  in  the  mills.  They  may 
have  feared  also  that  children  thus  thrown  out  of  work  would  be¬ 
come  a  charge  upon  charity,  or  that  a  dependent  parent  might,  by  the 
loss  of  the  child’s  wages,  suffer  for  the  necessities  of  life.  They 
seemed  to  forget  that  their  first  duty  was  the  protection  of  the  small 
children,  whose  property  is  so  well  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
state,  but  whose  physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare  has  been  with¬ 
out  the  protection  of  the  law.  They  seemed  to  forget  that  no  one 
ever  died  of  starvation  in  Mississippi.  They  seemed  to  forget  also 
that  no  community  has  ever  permitted  a  deserving  woman  or  child 
long  to  want  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  only  argument  we  could  use  against  the  contention  of  the 
mill  owners  was  to  take  the  high  ground  of  justice  and  right,  and 
appeal  to  the  humanity  of  the  legislature.  Even  then  we  were  met 
with  the  proposition  that  the  children  and  their  families  were  better 
off  in  the  mills,  and  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  employ  of  factories  without  restriction.  We  were 
also  met  with  the  proposition  that  the  state  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  a  parent’s  right  to  control  his  own  child.  In  this  latter 
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contention,  however,  we  had  no  trouble  in  convincing  the  members 
of  the  legislature  not  only  that  they  had  the  right,  but  that  it  was 
their  duty  in  many  instances  to  do  so.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
save  the  child,  not  only  from  corporate  greed,  but  from  its  own  par¬ 
ent,  if  necessary. 


Compromise  rather  than  Defeat 

After  having  obtained  a  favorable  recommendation  from  the 
committee,  when  the  bill  was  called  for  passage  it  was  very  bitterly 
assailed,  and  a  motion  to  re-commit  was  carried  after  a  discussion 
of  certain  features  most  strongly  attacked  by  its  opponents.  After 
recommitment  a  subcommittee  was  appointed,  and  I  appeared  before 
this  subcommittee  and  decided  to  make  certain  concessions  by  way 
of  compromise  rather  than  risk  a  defeat  of  the  bill,  since  the  vote 
was  very  close ;  and  I  had  hopes  that  two  or  three  members  who 
had  opposed  the  bill  when  first  offered  would  support  a  compro¬ 
mise  measure.  In  this  conclusion  I  was  correct.  Practically  the 
only  concessions  made  were  to  change  the  age  limit  from  fourteen 
to  twelve  years  and  the  elimination  of  that  feature  of  the  bill  re¬ 
quiring  employees  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  to  have  attended 
school  for  a  portion  of  each  year  in  which  they  accepted  employ¬ 
ment  in  factories.  The  bill  then  came  up  for  final  passage  in  the 
senate.  The  mill  interests  were  strongly  intrenched,  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  representatives  on  hand.  When  the  bill  was  called 
section  by  section  for  passage,  amendments  were  offered  to  almost 
every  section  in  an  effort  to  get  the  bill  so  amended  that  it  would 
be  of  no  service  whatever,  or  unacceptable  to  its  own  advocates. 
The  hackneyed  provision  with  reference  to  “  invalid  fathers,  wid¬ 
owed  mothers  and  orphan  children”  was  offered,  but  defeated  by 
a  close  margin. 

Then  came  a  fight  on  the  number  of  hours  per  day  which  the 
children  should  be  permitted  to  work.  Following  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Nashville  Conference  of  1907,  I  had  agreed  on  a  ten- 
hour  day,  though  personally  I  preferred  to  see  an  eight-hour  limit 
inserted.  Even  a  ten-hour  day  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that 
the  mills  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  of  employment.  They  objected  to  any  regulation 
whatever  in  the  number  of  hours  of  employment  per  day,  but  were 
willing  to  accept  a  sixty-three  hour  week.  The  bill,  however,  finally 
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passed  with  a  provision  restricting  a  day’s  employment  to  ten  hours, 
fixing  a  fifty-eight  hour  limit  per  week.  Night  work  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  is  prohibited,  and  applicants  under  that 
age  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  from  their  parents  showing  their 
age  and  educational  advantages,  and  one  from  the  county  health 
officer  showing  their  physical  condition.  The  enforcement  of  the  law 
will  necessarily  be  somewhat  handicapped  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  factory  inspector, 
this  duty  having  been  assigned  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where 
the  mill  is  located,  and  to  the  county  health  officer.  It  was  thought 
useless  to  ask  the  creation  of  a  special  office  of  factory  inspector, 
because  there  were  so  few  mills  in  the  state  where  child  labor  is 
employed,  and  so  few  children  employed  therein,  that  the  duty  could 
be  performed  with  less  expense  and  with  almost  as  great  efficiency 
as  by  a  special  officer. 

After  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
fight  was  renewed.  The  mill  interests  feared  to  have  the  bill  called 
on  the  calendar,  since  its  passage  was  practically  assured  if  it  ever 
came  to  a  vote.  Dilatory  tactics  were  adopted,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  committee.  The  committee 
set  a  date  for  hearing  objections  to  the  bill,  and  after  arguments 
on  both  sides  had  been  heard,  recommended  the  bill  just  as  it  came 
from  the  senate,  except  that  a  sixty-hour  week  was  fixed,  with  no 
regulation  as  to  a  day’s  employment  for  children  under  sixteen 
years.  This  amendment  was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  on  the  day  before  adjourment,  and  received 
the  Governor’s  signature  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

Continued  Opposition  to  the  Law 

The  statute  went  into  operation  October  I,  1908,  and  I  am 
advised  that  the  various  mills  have  regulated  their  schedules  so  as 
to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  The  mill  owners,  however,  have 
not  been  silent  in  their  protests  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  but 
have  announced  their  determination  to  fight  for  its  repeal  or  modi¬ 
fication  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  not  only  were  we  confronted  with  difficulties  in  the  passage 
of  the  law,  but  we  must  keep  it  on  the  statute  books  over  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  manufacturers.  This  we  believe  we  can  do,  as  the  more 
the  question  is  agitated,  the  greater  will  the  interest  in  the  welfare 
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of  the  children  become.  When  the  issue  is  clearly  defined,  and  be¬ 
comes  in  reality  a  battle  between  the  dollar  and  the  child,  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  as  well  as  those  of  every  other  Southern  state,  will 
respond  to  the  cry  which  comes  to  them  from  helpless  children, 
unable  to  protect  themselves  from  slavery  of  body,  dwarfing  of 
mind  and  neglect  of  soul.  The  people  of  Mississippi  have  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pride  of  race  which  will  not  deny  to  struggling  children  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  strength  of  body,  development  of  mind  and 
expansion  of  soul  necessary  to  fit  them  to  become  strong  and  influ¬ 
ential  citizens,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  future  generations. 

This  movement  has  been  frequently  characterized  as  fanatical. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  work  of  women  and  preachers.  If 
this  be  true,  then  all  the  more  credit  is  due  the  good  women  and 
preachers  who  have  undertaken  such  an  unselfish  work,  and  have 
fought  such  a  winning  fight.  God  pity  the  woman  whose  heart  is  not 
touched  by  the  cry  of  a  child ;  God  pity  the  child  of  such  a  woman ; 
God  pity  the  minister  who  has  forgotten  the  words  of  the  Master, 
“  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me.” 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  LAW 


By  A.  J.  McKelway, 

Secretary  for  the  Southern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 


While  my  theme  is  “The  Child  and  the  Law,”  the  subject 
uppermost  in  my  mind  is  the  child  who  is  unprotected  by  law  or 
is  exploited  in  violation  of  law.  My  theme  is  rather,  “  Law¬ 
lessness  in  Its  Effect  Upon  the  Child,”  and  I  use  the  word  law¬ 
lessness  as  meaning  either  a  low  standard  of  legislation,  or  leg¬ 
islation  that  is  so  defective  as  to  encourage  evasion  of  the  law,  or 
its  violation,  and  particularly  that  spirit  of  lawlessness  that 
scorns  concealment  and  is  open  and  shameless  in  its  workings.  It 
is  these  symptoms  of  a  widespread  evil  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
discuss,  their  disastrous  effect  upon  the  child,  and  perhaps  the 
effect  of  the  appeal  of  childhood  for  protection. 

I  once  attended  with  some  newspaper  friends  an  old-time 

negro  camp  meeting  in  North  Carolina.  During  the  exercises _ 

rightly  so  called — a  collection  was  taken,  one  of  the  officials 
waiting  upon  the  white  people  and  another  upon  the  colored 
people.  The  latter  reported  the  result  thus  :  “  I  have  to  thank 

the  colored  people  for  three  dollars  and  sixtv-seven  cents.”  The 
other  report  began  :  “  I  have  to  thank  the  white  people  for  six 

dollars  and - ”  “  Don’t  tell  it,”  said  the  preacher,  with  a 

gesture  of  protest.  “  When  the  white  people  beat  the  colored 
people,  don’t  tell  it.” 

I  confess  to  some  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  of  pride  that 
prompted  the  colored  preacher  to  protect  his  own  people  from  a 
disagreeable  comparison.  I  am  the  more  embarrassed  since  my 
paper  is  a  report  from  the  field  of  work  assigned  to  me,  the 
Southern  States,  and  I  am  to  make  this  report  within  the  borders 
of  a  state  that  has  reached,  in  my  judgment,  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  children  that  has 
been  attained  by  any  American  state,  and  is  most  conspicuous 
for  its  effective  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  punishment  of 
transgressors.  Yet  when  I  think  of  the  children  whose  fate 
is  involved,  I  am  resolved  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I  see  it.  For  the 
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knowledge  of  the  facts  must  precede  the  proper  treatment  of  any 
evil.  Moreover,  in  the  recital  of  these  facts  and  in  the  earnest 
protest  against  lawlessness,  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  South  as  a  whole,  but  of  a  part 
of  it  only.  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  broad  distinction  between 
the  great  majority  of  the  Southern  people,  whose  traditions  of 
humanity  and  kind-heartedness  are  proverbial;  whose  willing¬ 
ness  to  sacrifice  all  material  interests  for  the  sake  of  a  principle 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world — to  distinguish  between  the 
South  and  what  is  sometimes  called  The  New  South.  The  Old 
South  was  commercial;  the  New  South  has  become  commer¬ 
cialized.  The  people  of  the  South  who  call  themselves  The  New 
South  have  made  the  term  unpopular  among  our  people,  and  they 
are  sometimes  called  The  Mercenaries. 

The  most  familiar  illustration  among  us  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Mercenaries  is  that  of  the  ship,  loaded  with  an  equal 
weight  of  gold  and  babies,  floundering  in  the  seas  and  demand¬ 
ing  lightening.  We  say  that  the  Mercenaries  would  cry,  “Over¬ 
board  with  the  babies  and  save  the  gold.”  The  South  would 
say,  “  Let  the  gold  go  to  the  bottom,  and  the  Mercenaries,  too, 
but  save  the  babies.”  For,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  and 
that  may  be  here  said,  the  South  loves  her  children.  She  has  a 
great  many  of  them  to  love.  The  population  of  Massachusetts 
exceeds  the  population  of  Georgia  by  600,000.  But  the  children 
of  school  age  in  Georgia  exceed  in  number  the  children  of  school 
age  in  Massachusetts  by  100,000. 

It  is  no  longer  an  open  question  in  this  nation  whether  law 
is  needed  for  the  protection  ot  the  children  against  the  exploiters 
of  their  labor.  It  is  perhaps  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  that 
there  is  such  need,  but  it  would  be  a  worse  disgrace  if  the  facts 
were  not  recognized  and  the  need  met.  To  the  employer  who 
creates  the  demand  for  child  labor,  to  the  ignorant  or  unnatural 
parent  who  would  supply  that  demand,  the  law  says,  “  Thou 
shalt  not.” 

In  such  restriction  of  child  labor  the  common  judgment  of 
both  America  and  Europe  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  four¬ 
teen  years  is  the  limit  below  w'hich  children  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  gain,  save  in  work  on  the  farm  in  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  school  sessions.  It  is  also  virtually  agreed  that  there  should 
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be  regulation  by  law  for  children  under  sixteen,  at  least,  such 
regulation  including  the  prohibition  of  night  work,  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  hours  of  labor  by  day  and  the  protection  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  against  dangerous  machinery  and  against  unsanitary  and  im¬ 
moral  conditions,  which  the  children,  naturally,  are  helpless  to 
remedy.  It  is  also  virtually  agreed,  in  the  experience  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  American  states,  that  along  with  the  prohibition 
of  labor  for  children  should  go  the  compulsion  to  attend  school. 
Experience  has  also  taught  that  a  child-labor  law  is  a  “law  without 
a  friend  for  its  enforcement.  Employers,  parents,  and  in  some 
instances  the  children  themselves  are  opposed  to  its  enforcement. 
The  private  citizen  who  attempts  to  investigate  the  evil  may  himself 
be  convicted  of  trespass  upon  private  property.  Therefore,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  official  factory  and  mine  inspection,  with  power 
to  investigate  and  with  power  to  prosecute  the  violators  of  the  law. 
In  the  light  of  this  substantial  agreement  among  civilized  states 
and  nations  as  to  the  standard  of  legislation  and  the  methods  of  law 
enforcement,  let  us  see  in  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  how  far  the 
Southern  States  have  advanced  toward  this  standard.  It  should  be 
remembered  in  this  connection  that  practically  all  advance  has  been 
within  the  last  five  years. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  have  already 
reached  the  fourteen-year  age  limit,  though  Arkansas  permits 
children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  who  are  or¬ 
phans  or  the  children  of  dependent  parents,  to  be  employed _ a 

vicious  exception,  of  course,  to  the  general  law.  Virginia  reaches 
the  thirteen-year  age  limit  in  1909  and  the  fourteen-year  age 
limit  in  1910.  North  Carolina  has  fixed  the  thirteen-year  age 
limit,  and  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  North  Carolina 
legislature,  now  in  session,  changing  the  age  limit  to  fourteen. 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Texas  have  a  twelve-year  age  limit.  Georgia  permits  children 
between  ten  and  twelve  to  be  employed,  and  South  Carolina 
children  of  any  age  who  are  already  handicapped  by  partial  or 
complete  orphanage.  Texas  has  an  age  limit  of  sixteen  for 
mines,  and  Oklahoma  the  same,  though  the  child-labor  bill  pro¬ 
per,  after  having  passed  the  legislature  of  Oklahoma,  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Haskell  (for  which  action,  it  may  be  remembered, 
he  was  Presidentially  rebuked).  These  laws  of  the  Southern 
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States  apply  generally  to  child  labor  in  factories  only,  the  evil 
being  comparatively  small  as  yet  in  mines  and  except  in  a  few 
of  the  larger  cities,  in  mercantile  establishments  and  in  the  street 
trades. 

In  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  children  who  are 
allowed  to  work,  the  ten-hour  day  generally  prevails,  though  in 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  it  is  a  sixty-hour  week,  which  allows,  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  more  than  a  ten-hour  day,  and  in  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  a  sixty-six-hour  week,  which,  with  the  usual 
half-holiday  on  Saturday  given  to  employees  in  the  cotton  mills, 
means  a  twelve-hour  day  for  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Night 
work  is  prohibited  for  children  under  sixteen  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi ;  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  for  children  under 
twelve,  and  in  the  other  Southern  states  for  children  under  four¬ 
teen.  As  to  compulsory  attendance  upon  school,  Kentucky  and 
Oklahoma  have  a  compulsory  law  for  children  under  fourteen; 
Virginia  for  children  under  twelve;  North  Carolina  has  a  sort  of 
local  option  compulsory  attendance  law,  which  was  enthusiastically 
advocated  by  the  cotton  manufacturers,  who,  at  last  accounts,  have 
unanimously  neglected  to  put  their  own  villages  under  the  operation 
of  the  law.  The  manufacturers  of  South  Carolina  this  month  agreed 
to  advocate  a  compulsory  education  bill  for  children  under  four¬ 
teen,  which  is  an  advance  of  two  years  over  their  previous  conces¬ 
sion,  and  to  agree  to  the  same  age  limit  for  the  child-labor  law  if 
the  compulsory  education  bill  shall  pass,  experience  having  demon¬ 
strated  that  this  is  a  tolerably  safe  condition  for  amending  the  child- 
labor  statute.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Texas  have  an  age 
limit  of  fourteen  for  illiterate  children,  while  Alabama  requires  chil¬ 
dren  employed  to  attend  school  three  months  a  year  until  they  are 
sixteen,  and  Georgia  until  they  are  eighteen. 

So  much  for  the  standard  of  legislation  to  which  the  Southern 
States  have  attained.  The  legislatures  of  several  of  these  states  are 
in  session  now  or  are  to  meet  during  the  year,  and  I  trust  that  this 
review  of  the  legislative  status  will  become  antiquated  before  it  is 
printed.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  advance  from  no  legisla¬ 
tion  at  all  to  the  present  standard  in  the  last  six  years  has  been 
more  rapid  than  any  similar  advance  in  either  America  or  Europe, 
for  a  similarly  large  population.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  authorities  or  its  observance  by 
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those  affected,  we  may  as  well  begin  with  the  frank  admission  that 
there  is  almost  no  enforcement  and  that  the  violations,  even  of  the 
poorest  laws  we  have,  are  open,  shameless  and  innumerable.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  Kentucky  and  Louisiana  there  have  been  no  prosecutions 
for  violation  of  the  law  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn. 

The  opportunities  for  nominal  compliance  with  the  law  on  the 
part  of  the  employer,  while  violating  its  spirit,  are  abundant,  and 
for  this  the  manufacturers  are  responsible  through  the  compromises 
they  have  been  able  to  write  in  the  laws.  Only  Kentucky  and  Lou¬ 
isiana  have  anything  like  a  fair  system  for  issuing  the  certificates 
of  employment.  In  the  other  states  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  made 
before  a  magistrate  who  may  himself  be  in  the  employ  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  deemed  sufficient  to  insure  accuracy.  In  North  Carolina  only 
the  written  statement  of  the  parent  is  required;  in  South  Carolina 
the  certificate  relates  only  to  children  under  twelve.  Florida  and 
Texas  require  no  proof  of  age.  Virginia  in  her  lately  amended  law, 
however,  instead  of  the  cumbersome  and  generally  ineffective  certifi¬ 
cate  system,  which  is  usually  simply  a  means  of  protection  to  the 
employer,  added  this  short  and  sharp  provision,  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  under  the  legal  age  should  be  deemed  prima  facie 
evidence  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and  parent.  That  is 
at  least  a  great  deal  better  than  the  immunity  bath  in  the  laws  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  recently  slipped  into  the  Alabama  law, 
that  the  employer  must  “  knowingly  and  wilfully  ”  violate  its  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  employing  children  under  the  legal  age.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  certainly  the  age  of  other  people’s  children,  and  where 
ignorance  is  immunity,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

In  the  Carolinas,  especially  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  easy 
enough  to  employ  the  smallest  children  in  accordance  with  law.  a 
child  is  not  deemed  employed  when  “  helping  ”  an  older  member 
of  the  family  at  piece-work,  so  long  as  the  child’s  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  payroll  and  he  does  not  receive  the  wages  himself. 
Of  course,  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  premature  toil  upon  the 
child,  himself,  through  the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  payroll,  is 
obvious !  Before  the  passage  of  the  child-labor  law  in  Georgia,  the 
manufacturers  who  had  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  employ 
children  under  specified  ages,  suborned  their  own  consciences  by  a 
similar  expedient.  The  remedy  for  this  is  the  provision  that 
the  child  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  in  or  about  the  place 
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of  employment.  As  to  the  certificates  required  by  law,  they  are 
almost  wholly  disregarded,  their  protection  not  even  being  deemed 
necessary  by  the  employers. 

Again,  except  in  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  for  factory  inspection.  Alabama  has  an  inspector  and  an 
assistant,  who  are  “  inspectors  of  jails  and  factories.”  Thus  far  the 
inspector’s  office  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the  task  of  factory 
inspection.  Tennessee  and  Virginia  have  the  beginnings  of  a  system 
of  factory  inspection,  and  Mississippi  requires  the  sheriff  of  each 
county  and  an  officer  of  the  board  of  health  of  each  county  to  inspect 
the  factories  located  within  the  county,  the  sheriff  being  required  to 
visit  the  factories  once  each  month.  This  may  prove  of  temporary 
value  in  a  rural  state  with  few  factories.  The  North  Carolina  Labor 
Commissioner  has  no  authority  to  enter  a  factory,  and  the  commis¬ 
sioner  whose  term  has  expired  made  a  regular  report  that  he  had  no 
complaints  as  to  the  violations  of  the  law.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  the  unpopular  neighbor,  there  was  no  complaint.  Every¬ 
body  concerned  was  satisfied. 

In  addition,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Arkansas  and  Texas  have  no  officials  for  investigating  the  facts  as  to 
the  employment  of  children,  and  only  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
law  for  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  a  low  standard  of  legislation,  numerous  loopholes  in  the  laws 
that  we  have,  the  general  absence  of  factory  inspection,  and  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  the  great  ally  of  child-labor  legislation,  together 
with  an  urgent  demand  for  labor  in  the  cotton  factories,  it  would 
only  be  natural  if  the  violations  of  the  law  were  scandalous  in  their 
frequency. 

I  am  able  to  prove  this  by  ocular  demonstration,  through  the 
medium  of  the  stereopticon  or  the  photograph,  to  any  one  not  phy¬ 
sically  or  morally  blind.  During  the  year  1908  investigations  direct¬ 
ed  from  our  Southern  office  in  Atlanta  were  made  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The 
Virginia  manufacturers  seemed  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  and 
while  violations  even  of  the  twelve-year  age  limit  then  in  force  were 
frequent,  few  children  were  found  at  work  who  were  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Through  the  operation  of  the  provisions  requiring 
children  under  eighteen  in  Georgia,  and  under  sixteen  in  Alabama, 
to  attend  school,  there  was  some  show  of  observance  of  the  law  in 
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these  two  states.  Mississippi  had  no  child-labor  law  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation,  and  from  the  most  careful  comparison  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  three  different  investigators  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  two  of  them  making  photographic  records,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  conditions,  while  bad  enough  in  Mississippi,  were  no  worse, 
there,  in  a  state  without  law,  than  in  North  Carolina,  with  a  thirteen- 
year  age  limit,  and  that  they  were  worse  in  South  Carolina  than  in 
either  state  or  in  any  state  of  the  Union  for  that  matter,  except  that 
North  Carolina  occupies  the  chief  eminence  for  the  employment  of 
children  at  night,  and  during  a  working  night  of  twelve  hours. 

Many  words  could  not  make  this  plainer.  Children  from  seven 
years  old  upward  were  found  at  work  in  the  mills ;  children  of  ten 
years  of  age  were  found  on  the  night  shift.  Children  of  twelve 
and  thirteen,  now  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law,  had  been  work¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  its  supposed  protection  since  they  were  six  or  seven. 
This  is  child  labor  from  one  point  of  view.  It  is  child  murder  from 
another  point  of  view.  How  the  very  respectable  gentlemen  who 
enffage  in  it,  or  the  philanthropic  stockholders  who  permit  it, 
can  hope  to  escape  the  execration  of  mankind  when  the  facts  are 
known  is  beyond  comprehension.  The  Herods  have  not  been  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  judgment  of  history. 

Another  bad  result  of  this  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  the  example  for  the  child  of  disobedience  to  law  and  the 
practice  of  deception.  While  in  the  great  majority  of  mill  villages 
the  amazing  thing  was  the  unconsciousness  of  wrong-doing,  of  actual 
criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  mill  superintendents,  and  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  children  and  their  parents  to  tell  the  truth  about  their 
ages,  in  some  mills,  where  conditions  were  just  as  bad,  the  children 
had  been  trained  to  lie.  In  some  of  the  mills  the  investigators  were 
forbidden  to  take  photographs  on  the  premises  or  even  to  enter  the 
mills.  And  the  practice  has  already  begun  in  the  South  of  preparing 
a  mill  for  investigation,  when  a  visit  is  expected,  by  hiding  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  sending  them  away  from  the  mill.  The  effect  of  all  this 
upon  the  childish  mind  need  not  be  described. 

But  with  the  people  of  the  South,  lawlessness  finally  works  out 
its  own  cure.  The  very  openness  and  boldness  of  it  finally  brings 
its  destruction.  The  old  Ku-Klux-Klan,  which  through  lawlessness 
saved  civilization,  finally  degenerated  in  its  operations  to  the  aveng¬ 
ing  of  personal  injuries,  and,  presto !  it  vanished  from  the  face  of 
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the  earth.  The  night  riders  had  their  own  way  in  Tennessee  until 
the  horrible  murder  which  shocked  the  country  was  perpetrated, 
and  night  riding  will  soon  be  abolished  by  way  of  the  hempen  cord. 
The  lynching  of  negro  brutes  has  long  been  condoned  as  a  neces¬ 
sity- _ is  still  so  condoned  in  some  quarters.  But  all  over  the  South, 

beginning  in  Georgia  after  the  Atlanta  riots,  law  and  ordei  leagues 
are  being  formed,  whose  members  undertake  to  denounce  the  crime 
of  lynching,  wherever  it  occurs,  and  to  aid  in  the  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  the  offenders.  So  it  will  be,  I  am  persuaded,  with 
the  reign  of  lawlessness  throughout  the  South  to-day  in  the  matter 
of  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  the  health  and  the  opportunities 
for  usefulness  and  happiness  of  its  thousands  of  little  children.  If 
I  could  put  our  photographs  into  every  Southern  home,  if  what  I 
have  said  could  reach  the  masses  of  our  people,  I  know,  because  I 
know  them,  that  the  response  would  be  swift.  If  the  cotton  mill 
owners  themselves  would  realize  the  terrible  effects  of  the  child- 
labor  system,  which  they  are  doing  the  most  to  perpetuate  in  this 
nation  to-day,  especially  in  the  South,  the  most  of  them  would  begin 
housecleaning  to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning  at  the  latest. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  sound  again  the  warning  to  them 
that  I  made  two  years  ago.  Already  they  have  lost  the  moral  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  good  part  of  the  Southern  people  that  accompanied 
the  tremendous  advance  of  the  cotton  mill  industry,  before  the  facts 
about  child  labor  began  to  be  known.  Already  people  all  over  the 
South  are  saying  that  they  do  not  want  a  cotton  mill  in  their  own 
towns,  already  investors  who  have  some  conscience  about  their 
dividends  are  looking  to  see  if  cotton  mill  money  is  not  blood  money. 
But  the  cotton  mill  men  are  now  asking  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  continuation  of  the  high  duties 
on  cotton  goods,  and  even  for  higher  duties  than  now  obtain.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  England  explained  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
other  day,  that  the  cotton  mill  was  an  infant  industry,  that  it  was 
an  infant  industry  in  New  England,  because  that  section  had  re¬ 
cently  changed  from  the  manufacture  of  coarse  goods  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fine  goods.  That  it  was  an  infant  industry  in  the  South, 
because  it  had  only  in  recent  years  begun  to  make  cotton  goods  at 
all.  The  same  sentiment,  that  it  is  an  infant  industry,  was  echoed 
by  a  Southern  cotton  manufacturer  at  a  meeting  in  Charleston, 
giving  the  same  reasons.  I  desire  to  agree  with  the  proposition,  as 
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I  interpret  it,  that  the  cotton  mill  business  is  an  infant  industry. 
I  am  backed  up  in  this  opinion  by  the  Census  reports,  which  say : 
“  To  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  mechanical  or  manufacturing 
industry,  the  cotton  mill  furnishes  employment  for  children.”  And 
it  goes  on  to  show  that  one  employee  of  the  Northern  cotton  mills 
out  of  ten  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  while  in  the  South  one  out 
of  three  employees  is  a  child,  and  that  the  proportion  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  employed  is  also  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  in¬ 
stances  being  given  in  the  Census  of  child  breadwinners  as  young 
as  five  years  of  age.  There  were  a  thousand  recorded  in  1900  who 
were  under  ten.  We  cordially  agree  that  the  cotton  mill  business 
is  an  “infant  industry”. 

Now,  in  all  seriousness,  these  representatives  of  the  cotton  mill 
interests  come  to  the  people  of  this  nation,  through  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress,  and  ask  for  protection  and  for  more  protection 
against  their  foreign  competitors.  There  would  be  a  universal  howl 
from  them  if  the  tariff  laws  were  so  violated  or  evaded  as  that  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  denied  them.  Is  it  not  in  order  for  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  to  say  to  the  cotton  mill  men :  “  Your 
industry  is  too  much  of  an  infant  industry  to  suit  our  ideas  of  com¬ 
mon  humanity.  We  are  not  debating  the  question  whether  we  are 
willing  to  pay  the  same  tax  or  a  higher  tax  upon  the  cotton  goods 
we  purchase,  in  order  to  give  you  protection.  But  what  we  demand 
is  that  you  give  some  protection  to  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  children  who  are  now  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  the  East 
and  of  the  South ;  that  you,  who  are  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  child-labor  reform  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  states,  should 
cease  your  opposition  and  change  it  to  advocacy.  You  are  organized 
into  your  associations,  and  you  can  easily  act  together.  The  legisla¬ 
tures  that  will  deal  with  this  matter  are  now  in  session,  or  soon  will 
be.  Let  us  see  what  the  state  legislatures  will  do  before  the  tariff 
bill  is  finally  framed  by  Congress.  More  than  this,  since  a  tariff  law, 
once  being  passed,  is  of  no  value  to  you  without  the  mighty  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  Government  at  the  Customs-House  to  enforce  it,  see  that 
you  who  are  demanding  protective  legislation,  enforced  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  shall  give  the  same  obedience  to  law  that  you  demand  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  or  the  domestic  importer,  and  that  you  protect 
these  children  of  ours,  both  from  the  enactment  of  defective  laws 
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and  from  the  violations  of  such  laws  as  you  have.  Come  with  clean 
hands,  asking  from  us  this  benefit.  Demanding  from  us  protection 
for  infant  industries,  see  that  you  cease  the  exploitation  of  infant 
industry,  and  that  you  grant  what  you  have  so  long  denied,  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  children  who  toil  in  your  mills.” 
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DUTY  OF  A  RICH  NATION  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  HER 

CHILDREN 


I.  By  Isaac  N.  Seligman, 

Chairman,  pro  tempore,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York  City. 


It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  formally  to  open  these  interesting 
sessions,  and  I  bring  to  you  all  a  message  of  cheer  and  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  East.  The  honor  of  addressing  you  to-day  falls  on 
my  shoulders  as  temporary  chairman. 

Our  Chairman,  Professor  Felix  Adler — that  valiant  champion 
in  all  movements  for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow-beings — has  been 
called  to  Berlin  University,  where  he  is  now  delivering  a  course 
of  useful  lectures.  It  was  he  who,  from  the  very  first  meeting  for 
the  organization  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  has  given 
it  its  best  ideals,  and  from  him  our  Board  of  Trustees  and 
workers  throughout  the  several  states  received  constantly  fresh  in¬ 
centive  and  inspiration  in  the  performance  and  continuance  of  the 
work.  I  am  actively  interested  in  many  fields  of  social  work,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  few  if  any  of  them  have  afforded  me  keener 
pleasure  or  more  thorough  satisfaction  than  my  association  with  the 
child  labor  movement. 

It  is  customary  in  formally  opening  proceedings  to  render  an 
account  of  our  stewardship — what  has  been  accomplished ;  what  goal 
it  was  hoped  to  achieve ;  wherein  obstacles  have  been  encountered. 
To  review  the  operations  of  last  year  affords  a  pleasing  retrospect. 
The  Committee  has  practically  no  floating  debt.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  is  much  simpler  to  finance  a  surplus  than  a  deficit.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  depends  for  its  financial  support  on  voluntary  contributions. 
A  dozen  or  more  gentlemen,  deeply  interested,  subscribe  annually 
sums  from  $100  to  $500;  but  the  Committee  depends  chiefly  on 
regular  annual  membership,  which  comprises  sustaining  members, 
persons  contributing  $25  or  more ;  and  associate  members,  persons 
contributing  $2  or  more.  These  subscribers,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
3000,  have  enrolled  as  annual  contributors,  thus  manifesting  their 
sympathy  in  the  waging  of  war  against  the  evils  of  child  labor. 
I  trust  that  all  those  present,  and  those  absentees  who  are  inter- 
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ested  in  the  work  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  will 
enroll  themselves  as  members,  thereby  having  the  pleasurable  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  annually  contributing  their  mite  to  the  saving  of  child 
life,  and  keeping  open  in  this  fair  land  of  ours  the  door  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  every  child.  The  work  of  the  society  can  be  more 
effectively  increased,  and  greater  results  can  be  achieved,  if  it 
could  depend  on  an  annual  income  of  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

In  surveying  the  work  accomplished  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  we  can  honestly  affirm  that  great  progress  has 
been  made.  Goethe,  the  German  poet  and  philosopher,  laid  down 
three  axioms  as  a  test  for  the  value  of  all  undertakings : 

1.  What  does  one  propose  doing? 

2.  Is  it  worth  doing? 

3.  Has  it  been  well  done? 

I  think  we  may  fairly  claim,  after  you  have  listened  to  the  able 
speakers  who  will  address  you  on  many  interesting  subjects,  that 
you  will  say  to  yourselves,  the  work  is  worth  doing,  and  has  been 
well  done. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  this  evening  is  a  particularly 
agreeable  one — “Duty  of  a  Rich  Nation  to  Take  Care  of  Her 
Children.”  The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  and  hours  could  be  pro¬ 
fitably  employed  in  discussing  this  problem.  What  is  the  duty 
of  a  wealthy  nation  to  its  wards?  To  what  extent,  and  in  what 
manner,  shall  a  nation  guard  its  weak,  sick  or  suffering?  There 
may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  the  state, 
or  the  nation,  or  private  capital  being  enlisted  to  erect  hospitals, 
homes  or  institutions,  but  there  cannot  be  any  difference  of 
views  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  nation  passing  such  laws  as  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  lives  of  our  tender  children  working  in  any  path  of  life.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  in  spite  of  the  prodigality  and  liberal¬ 
ity  of  our  Government  in  many  directions,  it  has  been  remiss  in  doing 
so  little  for  the  needy,  sick  and  poor.  The  large  majority  of  institu¬ 
tions  throughout  our  land  have  been  erected,  and  are  maintained, 
by  private  subscriptions  and  endowments.  In  England,  France  and 
Germany,  in  fact,  in  most  European  countries,  the  asylums  for  the 
young,  hospitals,  convalescent  homes  and  so  on  are  built  and  are  con¬ 
ducted  more  largely  under  supervision  of  the  government.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  asked  to  erect  or  maintain  such  homes.  In  our  country 
the  majority  of  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  institutions  of  all 
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kinds,  although  frequently  aided  by  state  funds,  must  find  the  where¬ 
withal  to  subsist  through  private  charity. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  which  system  is  most  productive  of 
good  results  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  European  system  is 
sounder  and  wiser,  and  is  less  liable  to  cripple  the  usefulness  of  such 
institutions  at  times  when  the  country  suffers  from  financial  dis¬ 
turbances.  Already  Germany’s  policy  in  establishing  the  old-age 
pension  system  has  been  taken  up  by  France  and  England.  Perhaps 
in  time  such  a  system  will  be  followed  in  our  own  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  state  or  na¬ 
tion  to  take  care  of,  or  aid,  those  who,  by  misfortune  or  accident, 
are  disabled  from  earning  their  living.  Private  charity  should  not 
be  continually  called  upon  to  do  what  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  city, 
state  or  nation.  There  are  many  other  directions  in  which  private 
charity  can  be  usefully  dispensed  if  the  state  or  city  relieved  the 
public  of  the  financial  burden  of  building,  repairing  and  maintaining 
hospitals  and  institutions.  We  must  realize  that  the  socialistic  spirit 
is  everywhere  spreading.  We  have  lately  seen  in  many  European 
countries  the  policy  adopted  by  the  government  giving  work  and 
devising  undertakings  for  the  unemployed  during  times  of  distress. 
Concessions  are  being  continually  made  by  the  party  in  power  more 
thoroughly  to  satisfy  the  middle  and  poorer  community.  If  the 
government  feels  the  necessity  of  giving  work  to  the  poor,  is  it  not 
morally  bound  to  maintain  those  unable  to  work?  The  natural  liber¬ 
ality  of  the  American  to  devote  his  means  or  private  fortune  to  some 
useful  end,  and  his  prompt,  chivalric  and  substantial  answer  to  the 
appeals  from  the  poor  and  needy,  have  apparently  stifled  the  govern¬ 
ment’s,  state’s  or  city’s  readiness  to  perform  its  clear  duty  in  doing 
its  share  in  proper  relief.  It  is  true  that  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  people  who  believe  that  charities  and  relief  of  the  aged,  infirm 
and  suffering  can  be  more  effectually  managed  by  private  charities 
than  through  the  direct  instrumentality  of  the  state.  I  will  concede 
that,  in  many  instances,  private  management  may  prove  more  satis¬ 
factory;  but  the  spectacle  of  some  hospitals  and  institutions  being 
forced  to  close  their  doors  or  restrict  their  usefulness  from  want  of 
funds  is  deplorable.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  cannot  occur  abroad 
under  state  control.  However  your  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
state  for  the  relief  or  protection  of  the  adult  may  differ  from  mine, 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  can  be  no  dissenting  voice  as  to  the  impera- 
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tive  duty  and  moral  obligation  of  a  nation,  and,  if  rich,  the  greater 
the  obligation,  to  guard  and  watch  its  younger  children,  and  sur¬ 
round  their  tender  lives  with  such  safeguards  as  will  better  protect 
their  health  and  lives,  thus  doing  its  share  to  enable  them  in  time 
to  become  honest,  decent  and  useful  citizens. 

Omitting  from  the  discussion  the  obligation  of  the  state,  and 
not  private  charity,  to  erect  and  maintain  orphan  asylums,  pro¬ 
tectories  for  children,  homes  for  little  waifs,  there  is  the  overpower¬ 
ing  moral  duty  of  the  state  and  nation  to  pass  laws  to  regulate  the 
number  of  hours  of  employment  for  children,  say,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  to  prevent  them  from  working  in  occupations  dis¬ 
tinctly  hurtful  to  their  health  and  morals,  and  to  prohibit  absolutely 
any  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  being  employed  for  wages. 
The  various  states,  through  the  ministration  and  inspiration  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  are  actively  engaged  in  this  hu¬ 
mane  and  noble  task.  We  have  now  twenty-six  state  and  local  Child 
Labor  Committees,  whose  efforts  are  co-ordinated  and  supplemented 
by  our  National  Committee,  and  we  are  constantly  receiving  appeals 
from  many  states  to  aid  them  in  securing  better  laws  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  These  are  encouraging  signs.  It  shows  that  public  interest 
and  sympathy  in  this  great  work  have  been  awakened. 

Do  you  realize  that  one  in  every  twenty  of  all  the  children  in 
the  country  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen  years  is  working  in  a 
factory,  coal  mine,  trade  or  transportation,  many  of  them  slaving 
in  the  night  in  grimy  workshops  in  big  cities,  deprived  in  most  cases 
of  elementary  education,  and  forced  in  many  instances  to  associate 
with  vile  and  evil  companionship  ?  These  are  the  crying  evils  which 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  trying  to  rectify,  and  these 
are  the  evils  which  our  nation  must  suppress.  Many  difficulties  are 
encountered  in  locating  and  ascertaining  the  source  of  the  evils. 
The  owners  of  factories  employing  child  labor  are,  in  many  cases, 
loath  to  give  information,  and  even  the  parents  of  the  children  work¬ 
ing  in  undesirable  occupations  and  surroundings  falsify  the  ages 
of  their  children.  It  has  been  humorously  said  that  a  factory  child 
passes  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  the  prescribed  age  of  fourteen 
years  without  any  due  regard  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  hopes  to  secure,  at  an 
early  session  of  Congress,  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  a  Federal  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  the  object  of  the  bill  being  to  investigate  questions 
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of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate,  physical  degeneracy,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  and  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  illegitimacy,  employment 
of  children  in  dangerous  occupations  and  all  legislation  bearing  on 
the  health,  efficiency,  character  and  training  of  children.  This  will 
afford  the  Committee  and  the  public  valuable  information  and  am¬ 
munition  to  cope  better  with  the  evils  of  child  labor. 

Child  labor  means  moral  impairment  and  physical  destruction, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  the  tender  childhood,  and 
not  allow  the  young  lives  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  greedy  em¬ 
ployers,  or  even  by  selfish  parents.  As  has  been  nobly  said :  “  The 
child  means  more  to  the  community  than  any  material  gain.”  I 
firmly  believe  that,  when  we  have  established  in  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  proper  and  restrictive  laws  to  save  child  life,  we  shall 
have  accomplished  a  great  achievement.  Kipling  has  truly  said  that 
we  must  teach  people  to  live  before  we  teach  them  to  learn.  When 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  accomplished  this  beneficent  end,  we  shall  have 
conferred  on  our  country  a  lasting  blessing,  and  shall  have  left  to 
generations  to  come  a  noble  legacy,  whereof  we  may  justly  feel 
proud.  Give  us  your  warm  sympathy  and  active  support,  and  we 
pledge  you  that  we  will  not  shrink  or  retire  from  the  battlefield 
until  we  have  won  the  fight. 


II.  By  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson, 

Representing  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 


His  Excellency,  Governor  Deneen,  has  requested  me  to  present 
his  sincere  regrets  and  to  speak  for  him  the  welcome  of  our  com¬ 
monwealth  and  his  own  deep  personal  interest  in  the  causes  here 
represented.  It  is  possible  for  citizens  of  Illinois  to  appear  in  this 
company  with  something  of  elation  and  hope,  because  we  have 
fought  a  good  fight  and  succeeded  fairly  well  up  to  this  time  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interests  of  the  working  children  in  this  region.  We  al¬ 
ways  think  of  the  pioneer  services  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  her 
fellow-workers  at  Hull  House  and  elsewhere,  who  have  stood 
with  womanly  zeal  and  patriotic  devotion  for  humane  legislation. 
They  have  not  only  been  interpreters  of  the  poor  to  the  rich,  but 
they  have  helped  the  rich  and  the  strong  to  discover  their  own 
best  interests  and  their  own  best  selves,  for  so  long  as  a  manager 
of  industry  is  permitted  to  do  wrong  and  to  be  cruel,  even  in  igno¬ 
rance,  his  conscience  is  hardened  and  his  nobler  nature  never  has 
a  chance  fully  to  assert  itself.  Therefore,  while  men  have  been  made 
indignant  by  this  movement  in  our  state,  they  have  doubtless  come 
upon  reflection  and  after  experience  to  see  that  we  do  not  represent 
a  class  interest,  but  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  and  of  the 
human  race. 

Our  present  Factory  Inspector,  Edgar  T.  Davies,  also  de¬ 
serves  a  word  of  honorable  mention  in  this  connection.  He  has 
honestly  endeavored,  not  only  to  enforce  the  law,  but  to  study  it  in 
its  working  and  effects  with  all  fidelity ;  to  secure  competent  advice, 
and  to  give  wise  counsel  to  those  who  have  power  to  make  laws. 
If  our  esteemed  Governor  were  present,  he  himself  could  speak  with 
confidence  and  pride  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  We  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  Illinois,  but  what  has  been 
achieved  is  a  pledge  and  token  of  what  earnest  and  brave  hearts 
are  determined  to  do  in  the  future. 

What  obligations  does  our  national  wealth  impose  upon  us  in 
every  commonwealth  where  industries  are  carried  on  ? 

(6) 
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(1)  First  of  all  our  numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
takes  from  us  the  paltry  excuse  that  child  labor  is  necessary  to 
support  industry.  So  long  as  strong  and  willing  men  and  women 
are  almost  begging  for  employment  it  is  false  to  claim  that  the  com¬ 
modities  needed  by  human  society  require  the  exploitation  of  child¬ 
hood. 

(2)  Nor  can  we  say,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  that  the  labor 
of  any  child  under  fourteen  is  necessary  to  support  a  widowed 
mother  or  a  sick  father.  Indeed,  no  state  and  no  nation  can  afford 
to  offer  up  such  a  sacrifice  to  such  an  end.  The  widowed  mother 
and  sick  father  should,  indeed,  have  the  relief  which  their  wants 
require,  but  let  that  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  capable  and  the 
successful,  not  at  the  cost  of  innocent  and  immature  human  beings. 
The  nation  must  not  use  up  its  children  in  the  present,  because 
they  are  needed  in  the  fullness  of  their  strength  in  the  future.  No 
more  short-sighted  economic  policy  was  ever  pursued  by  a  benighted 
people  than  the  policy  of  destroying  childhood  in  mines,  mills  and 
factories. 

(3)  ^  our  industries  were  required  to  prevent  all  avoidable 
accident  and  disease  due  to  the  hazard  of  occupation  and  by  a  system 
of  insurance,  provide  for  families  temporarily  or  permanently  de¬ 
prived  of  income  by  injury  or  invalidism,  there  would  be  far  less 
need  of  either  public  or  private  charity  than  now,  and  children 
would  not  be  asked  to  carry  a  burden  which  manufacturers  should 
bear. 

What  are  the  specific  duties  of  the  nation,  acting  as  it  must, 
chiefly  through  state  legislation  and  administration  ? 

(1)  First,  it  should  provide  bureaus  for  a  thorough  and  a 
constant  investigation  of  the  condition  of  child  life.  An  occasional, 
and  even  periodical,  investigation  is  not  adequate.  The  evils  of 
child  labor  are  constantly  pressing  upon  our  attention.  There  will 
always  be  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  certain  short-sighted  employers 
to  think  that  child  labor  is  cheap.  So  long  as  light  machinery,  driven 
by  inanimate  power,  makes  it  possible,  some  one  will  be  found  to 
employ  children.  On  the  other  hand,  poverty  will  always  pre¬ 
sent  a  strong  incentive  to  ignorant  parents  to  send  their  children 
where  they  can  add  a  little  to  the  immediate  income  of  the  family. 
Children  themselves  sometimes  desire  to  escape  from  school,  and 
to  have,  at  least,  a  little  spending  money  of  their  own.  Both  of 
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these  are  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  factory  work.  The 
custom  of  immigrants  to  work  with  their  children  in  the  field  has 
a  similar  effect,  and  country  people  are  not  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
urban  industries.  Therefore,  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  a  constant  corps  of  inspectors  and  investigators  for 
the  study  of  the  changing  conditions  in  factories  and  mills. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  we  must  work  for  uniformity  in  the 
laws  of  the  several  states  in  order  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
different  states  may  be  treated  fairly  in  their  competition  with  each 
other.  Whether  this  shall  be  done  by  some  Federal  law  or  by  state 
laws  introduced  through  a  joint  commission  cannot  be  discussed  at 
this  moment,  though  it  deserves  full  attention. 

(3)  Uniformity  of  legislation  is  not  so  important  as  a  higher 
standard  for  legislation — though  both  are  closely  connected. 

(4)  In  the  fourth  place,  we  must  work  out  far  more  complete¬ 
ly  than  we  have  ever  done  yet  a  policy  for  the  transition  period  be¬ 
tween  the  play  and  school  activities  of  young  children,  and  the 
steady  occupations  of  mature  persons.  This  period,  extending  from 
about  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year,  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  considered  in  our  movement.  It  should  receive  much  more 
prominent  place  in  the  Anti-Child  Labor  Creed  than  it  has  yet  had. 
The  fact  that  a  discussion  of  the  connection  between  child-labor  leg¬ 
islation  and  trade  instruction  of  young  persons  is  on  our  program 
shows  that  this  thought  has  found  a  welcome  in  many  minds 
throughout  the  Union.  Indeed,  our  cause  has  been  seriously  hin¬ 
dered  hitherto  because  it  was  thought  that  we  had  not  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  proper  occupation  of  children  during  this  transition 
period.  We  have  given  apparently  too  much  ground  for  the  decla¬ 
ration  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  child  busy  in  the  factory 
than  to  let  him  run  idly  on  the  streets.  Of  course,  no  such  alternative 
is  necessary  or  was  ever  thought  of  by  any  of  us,  but  we  must  in 
our  discussion  remove  all  just  ground  for  this  criticism. 


Persons  who  contribute  from  $1  to  $25  annually  toward  the  support  of  thi*  work  are 
enrolled  as  associate  members,  from  $35  to  S100  as  sustaining  members,  and  $100  or  more  as 
guarantors  of  the  Committee.  Members  receive  the  oublications  of  the  Committee  and  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  child  labor  movement  throughout  the  country.  Remittances  may 
be  sent  to  V.  EveritMacy,  Treasurer.  105  East  sad  Street.  New  York  City. 
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[Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annua!  Conference  on  Child 
Labor,  held  at  Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
January  21-23,  as  published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Philadelphia,  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Annals  of  the  Academy,  March, 
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By  Hon.  John  Williams, 

New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  speaker  say  that  one  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  features  in  the  history  of  social  progress  in  the  twentieth  century 
would  be  the  place  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Whether  or  not  such  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  we  cannot 
tell.  But  I  feel  that  I  am  absolutely  safe  in  saying  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  conservation  of  the  secular  interests  of  our  children, 
the  history  of  the  century  will  not  record  a  single  backward  step. 
The  intensity  of  the  movement  of  which  this  Conference  is  but  a 
manifestation,  is  a  positive  guarantee  that  in  our  country  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  child  labor  is  doomed.  The  trend  is  irresistible  and 
the  future  is  full  of  promise.  The  emancipation  of  the  child  will 
be  accomplished. 

However,  as  we  follow  the  account  given  of  the  conflict  between 
the  representatives  of  this  social  movement  and  those  who  represent 
the  employers  of  children,  we  realize  that  the  battle  is  not  yet  won. 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  statutes  of  our  several  states  we 
find  that  the  subject  of  child  labor  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  many 
of  them.  This  fact  is  a  stain  upon  our  civilization  and  is  sufficient 
justification  for  the  existence  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  treasure  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  intensive  work 
along  this  line  will  in  the  future  bring  incalculable  returns.  The 
enactment  of  laws  to  restrict  and  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
children,  and  the  creation  of  state  agencies  to  enforce  such  laws, 
are  two  of  the  principal  objects  undertaken  by  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittees.  And  when  that  is  done,  there  arises  the  necessity  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  enforcement  of  those  laws,  their  effect  upon  the  problem; 
the  need  of  amendment  and  improvement  in  order  to  meet  new 
conditions  must  be  carefully  considered — in  short,  every  step  must 
be  taken  deliberately  and  with  a  set  purpose.  In  order  that  every 
dollar  expended  and  every  ounce  of  energy  applied  be  made  to  yield 
a  maximum  return,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  who  in  any 
way  have  to  do  with  the  campaign  so  to  arrange  their  work  as  to 
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dovetail  with  the  effort  of  others,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  waste.  I 
would  apply  this  obligation  to  every  agency,  official  and  unofficial. 

Two-thirds  of  the  states  have  provided  for  some  degree  or 
method  of  factory  inspection,  and  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a 
factory  inspector  is  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  proper  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  governmental  function  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  men,  women  and  children  whose  immediate  employment  is 
affected  thereby.  So  far  as  the  individual  interest  of  each  such 
employee  is  concerned,  it  is  immaterial,  if  the  administration  of  the 
factory  law  be  effective,  whether  or  not  the  outside  world  knows 
anything  about  the  work  done.  The  record  of  the  inspector’s  ac¬ 
tivity  is  of  no  moment  to  them  if  the  conditions  of  their  employment 
are  properly  regulated  as  provided  by  law.  But  the  work  of  a 
factory  inspector  is  important  in  a  broader  sense  than  that.  It  sus¬ 
tains  a  direct  relation  to  the  progress  of  society.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  laws  creating  the  office  of  factory  inspector  provide  that  such 
official  shall  preserve  and  present  annually  to  some  higher  authority 
a  record  or  report  of  his  official  acts.  These  reports  are  printed  and 
distributed,  and  through  them  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested 
can  gain  some  idea  of  the  services  rendered. 

The  factory  inspector  is  the  only  government  agent,  who,  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  intervening  between  federal  or  state  census,  has  au¬ 
thority  to  enter  our  manufacturing  places  and  obtain  certain  in¬ 
formation,  which,  when  properly  collated,  is  of  great  practical  value 
as  a  means  to  determine  the  development  and  growth  of  industry. 
That  the  value  of  his  reports  is  determined  by  the  methods  employed 
to  present  the  facts  will  be  readily  admitted.  If  the  scheme  of  the 
report  is  clumsy  and  unscientific,  its  value  is  impaired,  for  in  this 
age  when  everything  moves  so  rapidly,  neither  the  student,  the 
social  worker,  nor  the  statesman  can  afford  the  time  to  dig  informa¬ 
tion,  valuable  in  itself,  which  is  hidden  under  a  mass  of  ill-arranged 
material,  and  no  factory  inspector  should  permit  himself  to  follow 
a  plan  of  reports  that  produces  discouragement  and  despair  in  the 
mind  of  the  seeker  after  knowledge. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  factory  inspector’s  work  concerning 
which  it  is  more  important  that  precise  information  be  available 
than  the  facts  relating  to  the  administration  of  laws  regulating  child 
labor,  and  it  is  to  the  methods  employed,  or  that  should  be  em- 
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ployed,  to  record  those  facts  that  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

It  has  been  my  privilege — somewhat  painful  in  a  few  cases — 
to  examine  the  reports  of  state  factory  inspectors  with  a  view  of 
securing  such  information  as  I  thought  such  reports  should  con¬ 
tain,  as  would  enable  me  to  gauge  the  problem  from  a  national 
standpoint.  But,  as  many  of  you  know,  I  was  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Some  factory  inspectors  have  contented  themselves  with  a 
brief  textual  reference  to  the  subject,  and  have  left  us  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  extent  of  the  problem  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Others  have  given  us  apparently  complete  data,  but  the  arrangement 
thereof  is  so  ill-adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  we  read  the 
reports  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  I 
cannot  undertake  any  sort  of  a  comparative  statement  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  several  departments  of  inspection  in  presenting  the 
facts  of  child  labor.  I  shall  present  my  own  ideas  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  factory  inspector  should  give  to  the  world  in  condensed 
and  intelligible  form  the  record  of  the  manufacturers  of  his  state  in 
respect  to  the  employment  of  children. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  say  that  I  speak  now  as  a  factory  in¬ 
spector — as  an  officer  whose  primary  duty  is  to  enforce  enactments 
for  the  protection  of  factory  workers.  I  am  not  a  statistician,  but 
vhen  I  come  to  prepare  my  report  I  find  that  I  need  to  use  numbers— 
I  want  to  convey  clearly  and  briefly  certain  information  regarding 
my  work  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  preserved ;  so, 
perforce  of  circumstances,  I  must  employ  the  methods  of  the  man 
who  speaks  not  in  words  but  in  numerals.  If  I  do  not  adopt  this 
plan,  I  must  leave  out  much  that  is  of  value  or  string  out  my  re¬ 
port  to  inordinate  lengths.  In  either  case  it  would  be  practically 
valueless.  My  desire  is  to  present  the  facts  so  simply  and  so  clearly 
that  the  most  ordinary  mind  can  grasp  their  significance.  This  can 
be  done  in  regard  to  child  labor  statistics  which  are  gathered,  or 
should  be  gathered,  by  the  factory  inspectors  of  the  country.  Every 
inspector  who  is  neglecting  entirely  the  statistics  of  factories  is 
falling  far  short  of  his  opportunities. 

The  social  value  of  statistics  covering  the  following  group 
of  related  facts  can  be  quite  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  make 
a  study  of  industrial  conditions  and  progress : 

Number  of  establishments  inspected. 
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Number  of  employees  at  time  of  inspection. 

Number  of  adult  males. 

Number  of  adult  females  (over  sixteen). 

Number  of  male  minors  (sixteen  to  eighteen). 

Number  of  boys  (fourteen  to  sixteen). 

Number  of  girls  (fourteen  to  sixteen). 

Number  of  children  under  fourteen. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  a  few  states  the  factory  inspector’s  re¬ 
port  is  devoid  of  any  statistical  statement.  Such  reports  have 
scarcely  any  value  whatsoever.  The  text  may  be  well  written,  but 
the  absence  of  statistical  grouping  of  basic  facts  makes  us  feel  that 

the  fine  descriptive  text  is  like  a  house  built  without  a  foundation _ 

we  do  not  know  when  it  may  tumble  about  our  ears. 

To  secure  the  statistical  information  above  mentioned  is  a 
simple  problem  for  the  members  of  our  field  staff.  It  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  report  for  each  factory  and  sent  to  the  main  office. 
The  work  of  tabulation  can  be  done  thereafter,  and  may  be  confined 
to  comparatively  simple  tables,  or,  if  scientific  statisticians  are 
available,  more  minute  and  elaborate  tables  might  be  worked  out. 
No  valid  excuse  can  be  given  by  those  inspectors,  who,  year  after 
year,  inflict  upon  the  public  the  unsatisfactory  task  of  reading  a  mass 
of  generates  which  are  unsupported  by  figures  showing  the  facts 
supposedly  described.  I  imagine  that  I  hear  someone  say  it  is  quite 
easy  for  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  York  to  urge  that  fac¬ 
tory  inspectors  devote  more  time  to  the  preparation  of  statistical 
tables  for  their  reports,  for  he  has  a  corps  of  trained  statisticians  to 
perform  such  service  for  his  bureau  of  factory  inspection,  while  the 
factory  inspectors  in  other  states  are  denied  the  services  of  even 
one  person  experienced  in  statistical  work.  It  is  probably  true  that 
no  other  state  department  of  factory  inspection  is  so  fortunate  as  that 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  Y  e  have  an  excellent  bureau  of 
statistics;  yet  not  all  of  the  statistical  tables  which  appear  in  the 
report  of  our  bureau  of  factory  inspection  are  prepared  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics.  I  want  to  state  now  that,  in  my  opinion,  no 
factory  inspector  can  escape  the  charge  that  because  his  reports  do 
not  contain  intelligible  statistical  information,  they  are  deficient  in 
value  and  interest,  by  saying  that  his  appropriations  would  not 
permit  the  hiring  of  persons  to  prepare  such  tables.  Any  person 
who  1S  intelligent  enough  to  be  a  factory  inspector— who  plans  and 
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directs  the  administration  of  the  laws  committed  to  his  depart¬ 
ment — who  possesses  a  mind  keen  enough  to  grasp  the  facts  brought 
to  light  through  the  service,  so  as  to  be  able  to  prepare  the  text  of 
his  report — surely  can  very  readily  devise  simple  statistical  tables 
to  contain  in  condensed  form  the  information  regularly  gathered 
by  this  field  staff.  This  being  done,  any  ordinary  clerk  can  carry 
out  the  scheme.  Such  condensed  tables  would  enhance  the  value 
of  reports  of  inspection. 

When  we  consider  the  intense  public  interest  in  the  subject  of 
child  labor,  it  is  astonishing  how  unresponsive  some  factory  in¬ 
spectors  have  been  and  how  meager  and  uninteresting  are  the 
statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  as  contained  in  their  reports. 
A  public  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  laws  for  the  amelioration 
of  labor  should  not  stifle  his  humane  instincts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  close  contact  with  the  ills  and  woes  of  those  who  toil  should 
stimulate  him  to  greater  activity— to  a  keener  sense  of  his  obligation 
to  see  that  the  full  benefit  of  all  laws  for  their  protection  should  ac¬ 
crue  to  them.  When  a  factory  inspector  reaches  that  stage  in  his 
official  career  as  to  be  indifferent  or  callous  and  unresponsive  to  a 
reasonable  and  intelligent  and  wisely  directed  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  matters  affecting  his  official  duties,  he  has  outlived  his 
public  usefulness. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  realizes  the  importance 
of  uniform  child  labor  statistics.  Therefore,  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  the  subject  is  not  intended  as  an  argument  addressed  to  those 
participating  in  this  conference.  I  want  to  point  out,  however, 
a  line  of  duty  in  respect  to  this  matter  which  opens  out  to 
you,  namely,  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  lead  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  factory  inspection  to  consider  very  carefully  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  agreeing  upon  some  plan  of  uniform  statistics  whereby 
the  problem  can  be  broadly  and  correctly  gauged.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Committee  could,  with  entire  propriety,  formulate 
a  definite  plan  and  have  it  submitted  to  the  official  head  of  each 
state  department  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws, 
with  the  request  that  the  plan  or  system  be  adopted.  It  is  idle  for 
us  to  criticise  the  shortcomings  of  governmental  agents  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  go  farther  and  make  our  criticism  constructive. 
We  must  suggest  methods  of  improvement;  otherwise,  our  criti¬ 
cism  assumes  the  character  of  faultfinding. 
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I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  presuming  to  think  that  the 
statistics  of  child  labor,  published  by  the  New  York  Department 
of  Labor,  furnish  as  satisfactory  and  as  comprehensive  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  as  can  be  found  in  any  official  report  published 
in  this  country.  Our  tables  are  quite  simple  and  do  not  require  for 
their  preparation  an  advanced  degree  of  statistical  skill.  At  the 
close  of  our  departmental  year,  within  one  week  after  all  the  in¬ 
spection  reports  covering  the  work  done  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  are  received  at  the  office,  we  can  state  definitely  the  full 
extent  of  the  problem  of  child  labor  in  each  county  in  the  state. 
This  record  is  arranged  for  our  report  in  tabular  form  and  shows 
how  many  boys  and  girls  fourteen  to  sixteen  were  found  at  work 
legally,  and  how  many  were  illegally  employed;  we  also  show 
how  many  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  were  at  work.  By 
means  of  this  table  we  centre  the  attention  of  our  people  upon 
the  extent  of  child  labor  in  our  industrial  communities,  thereby 
emphasizing  the  need  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  children  wherever  it  appears  that  the  ratio  of  children  to  the 
adult  factory  workers  is  abnormally  high. 

The  preparation  of  this  special  table  is  quite  simple  and  the 
work  is  done  wholly  within  the  bureau  of  factory  inspection.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  data  for  the  table  are  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  field  staff,  and  are  sent  to  us  on  special  slips  provided 
foi  that  purpose.  Upon  this  slip  the  deputy  factory  inspector,  if 
there  be  occasion  for  such  a  course,  separates  the  children  employed 
in  each  factory  into  three  groups,  namely,  legally  employed,  illegally 
employed,  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  slip  is  really  an 
analysis  of  the  children  reported  at  work  in  the  regular  inspection 
schedule.  When  received  they  are  filed  away  by  counties  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  they  are  available  for  use  as  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned.  Statistics  of  child  labor  grouped  by  industries  are  also 
of  supreme  importance,  for  by  no  other  method  can  the  relative  de¬ 
gree  of  responsibility  be  properly  determined  and  fixed.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  restricting  the  freedom  of  children  to  engage  in  certain  oc¬ 
cupations  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention,  and  nobody  doubts 
the  need  of  its  serious  consideration;  but  before  we  undertake  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  affecting  a  given  industry,  we  ought  to  know 
whether  or  not  children  are  engaged  in  it. 

Nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted.  A  spirit  of  absolute 
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fairness  should  be  manifested  towards  every  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  factory  inspector  to  furnish  his 
people  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  number  of  children  at  work 
in  each  industry  represented  in  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
his  state.  I  will  admit  that  this  would  involve  statistical  work 
of  more  intricate  and  technical  character,  but  as  to  its  importance 
and  value  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

New  York  publishes  statistical  tables  showing  the  facts  just 
mentioned.  We  can  tell  how  many  children  were  at  work  in  a  given 
industry  in  any  stated  year.  I  also  conceive  this  grouping  by  indus¬ 
tries  to  be  important  to  those  who  appear  before  legislative  commit¬ 
tees  in  states  where  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  child  labor  laws,  especially  so  if  the  representatives  of  certain 
interests  argue  against  the  proposed  laws  on  the  ground  that  such 
enactments  would  paralyze  their  industries.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  similar  industries  have  been  able  to  survive  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation  in  one  state,  it  can  be  urged  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
so  in  another.  Thus  the  arguments  of  the  opposition  couid  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  met.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  very  much  concerned  whether 
John  Smith,  who  manufactures  carpets,  employs  five,  ten  or  twenty 
children,  except  when  it  is  alleged  that  he  employs  them  illegally. 
But  we  are  interestd  in  the  question  as  to  how  many  children  he 
and  all  other  manufacturers  of  carpets  in  our  state  are  employing, 
and  it  is  our  business  to  know  it  and  to  report  it. 

Another  feature  of  the  report  of  the  factory  inspector  which 
vitally  affects  the  problem  of  child  labor  is  that  relating  to  punitive 
activity.  In  New  York  we  have  had  a  fair  trial  of  both  methods 
of  law  enforcement.  Our  experience  proved  that  the  moral  suasion 
idea  as  applied  to  our  work  was  a  total  failure.  There  is  one  way 
to  enforce  the  law — a  fair  warning,  then  a  grim  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  the  note  of  warning  was  just  exactly  what  it  pur¬ 
ported  to  be.  I  am  not  sure  that  uniform  statistics  can  be  prepared 
in  respect  to  this  phase  of  our  work  because  of  the  great  variety 
in  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  child  employment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  very  striking  differences  in  judicial 
procedure  in  the  several  states.  I  think,  however,  that  a  detailed 
statement  in  tabular  form,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
defendant,  nature  of  violation,  and  result  of  proceedings,  should 
be  printed  in  the  factory  inspector’s  report.  Those  who  deliberately 
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exploit  children  should  be  criminally  prosecuted,  and  in  addition, 
their  unworthy  practices  should  be  exposed  in  the  printed  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  the  department  of  inspection.  A  factory  inspector 
cannot  permit  himself  to  be  under  any  sort  of  obligation  to  shield 
violators  of  the  law. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks  without  expressing  the  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  each  Commonwealth  will  have  awakened  to  its 
full  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  its  children. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  age  limit  and  educational  tests,  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  right  of  a  child  to  work  in  a  factory, 
are  unscientific  and  unreliable.  The  mere  fact  that  a  child  has 
reached  a  certain  age  is  no  proof  of  its  physical  fitness  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  stern  realities  of  the  conflict  or  struggle  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  New  York  has  authorized  the  employment  of  a  medical 
inspector  of  factories.  We  expect  to  utilize  the  services  of  such 
officer  to  observe  the  children  who  are  employed  in  certain  indus¬ 
tries,  and  to  gather  such  data  regarding  their  physical  condition 
and  development  as  will  prove  helpful  in  solving  the  problem.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  just  ended  he  recorded  examinations  of  a  number  of 
children  of  different  nationalities,  and  the  results,  while  by  no 
means  conclusive,  point  to  the  great  complexity  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  owing  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  population.  I  am 
confident  that  in  due  time  the  introduction  of  medical  science  into 
the  intensely  practical  field  of  factory  inspection  will  leave  an 
indelible  impression. 

I  predict  that  as  New  York  demonstrates  the  value  of  this 
new  departure,  other  states  will  follow  her  lead.  I  believe  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  a  conference  may  be  called  of  the 
medical  inspectors  of  factories  representing  every  industrial  state. 
Such  a  conference  would  wield  nation-wide  influence  in  respect 
to  factory  sanitation,  female  labor,  and  particularly  the  regulation 
of  child  labor.  I  think  our  report  just  published  demonstrates 
clearly  that  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  a  wise  step  was  taken  when 
provision  was  made  for  a  medical  inspector.  We  feel  assured 
that  our  work  on  behalf  of  the  children,  along  the  lines  indicated 
herein,  will  furnish  not  only  a  complete  justification  for  the  money 
expended,  but  will  point  out  the  need  of  extension  in  order  that  the 
whole  field  be  promptly  and  properly  covered. 

I  have  not  kept  very  closely  to  my  subject.  I  was  asked  to 
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outline  a  scheme  of  uniform  child  labor  statistics.  I  have  not 
presumed  to  do  so.  I  have  tried  to  suggest  a  few  things  in  re¬ 
gard  to  an  important  phase  of  the  question.  I  have  undertaken 
to  point  out  the  duty  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  awakening,  even  in 
a  small  degree,  a  new  sort  of  interest  in  the  dry  side  of  the  child- 
labor  question,  then  I  shall  feel  that  my  trip  to  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  was  not  in  vain.  And  should  this  Committee  see  fit  to  under¬ 
take  a  campaign  for  uniform  statistics.  1  shall  be  happy  to  col¬ 
laborate  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan  to  be  urged  upon  the  chief 
factory  inspectors.  I  am  personally  satisfied  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  factory  inspectors  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  of  this 
splendid  organization. 

As  a  closing  word,  I  assume  it  to  be  unnecessary  for  me,  while 
discussing  the  importance  of  uniform  systems  of  statistics  of  child 
labor,  to  emphasiz  the  great  need  of  comparative  uniformity  in  the 
laws  relating  to  the  same  subject. 


A  STANDARD  FACTORY  INSPECTION  REPORT1 


By  Florence  Kelley, 
Secretary,  National  Consumers’  League. 


To  every  citizen  interested  in  the  problems  of  labor  the  official 
report  of  the  state  factory  inspector  is  of  profound  interest,  for  it  is 
the  revelation  of  the  character  and  methods  of  the  officer  entrusted  by 
the  state  with  a  duty  of  great  importance,  that  of  safeguarding  the 
life,  limbs,  health,  intelligence,  and  future  industrial  efficiency  of 
the  laboring  citizens. 

The  effectiveness  of  an  inspection  department  may  justly  be 
inferred  from  the  degree  of  enlightening  publicity  which  it 
achieves.  The  official  reports  are  a  final  test  of  efficiency  of  the 
department  and  of  its  head.  If  the  annual  report  is  promptly 
published  and  distributed,  full  and  clear,  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  self-evidently  efficient.  If,  however,  the  report  is  belated, 
meager  or  muddled,  the  public  is  forced  to  the  inference  that  the 
work  of  the  department  is  thereby  faithfully  interpreted. 

A  thoroughly  competent  report  must  answer  fully  and  clearly 
the  following  questions : 

1.  How  many  persons  were  found  at  work? 

2.  How  many  men  were  found  at  work? 

3.  How  many  women  were  found  at  work? 

4.  How  many  boys  and  how  many  girls? 

5.  In  what  specific  industries? 

6.  At  what  ages? 

7.  In  what  localities. 

8.  How  many  at  night. 

9.  Between  what  hours? 

10.  If  illegally,  how  many? 

11.  In  what  form  of  illegality? 

12.  How  many  prosecutions  were  instituted? 

13.  How  many  were  successful? 

14.  Who  were  punished  for  the  illegality? 

'Reprinted  from  “  Charities  and  the  Commons,”  March  6,  1909. 
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I5-  What  was  the  punishment? 

(a)  Fines.  If  so,  what  amount? 

(b)  Imprisonment?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 

16.  What  are  the  details  of  the  unsuccessful  suits? 

17.  What  accidents  befell? 

(a)  Flow  many  of  these  befell  children? 

(b)  How  many  of  them  fatal? 

(c)  Proportion  of  accidents  to  children  to  accidents  to 

adults  ? 

(e)  Relation  of  accidents  to  number  of  hours  since  be¬ 
ginning  work? 

18.  In  what 

(a)  Industries  were  these  accidents. 

(b)  Processes  were  these  accidents? 
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Reports  from  State  and  Local  Child 
Labor  Committees1 


KENTUCKY  CHILD  LABOR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Association  was  organized  in  February,  1907. 
Its  declared  purposes  were  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  the  working  children  of  Kentucky,  the  cultivation  of  a  public 
opinion  favorable  to  a  reasonable  regulation  of  child  labor  and  the  proposal 
of  measures  for  such  regulation  by  government.  It  was  contemplated  that 
its  activity  should  be  state-wide.  In  this  respect  the  hopes  of  its  promoters 
have  been,  up  to  this  time,  only  partially  fulfilled.  In  Louisville,  which  is 
the  chief  industrial  city  of  the  state,  its  organization  has  been  thorough 
and  its  influence  considerable.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  exerted  any  marked  influence,  except  through  the  passage  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  hereafter  described,  which  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  the  entire 
state. 

The  law  of  Kentucky  in  force  when  this  association  was  organized  (Act 
of  March  17,  1906),  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Act  of  March  17th,  1906. 

Children  Affected.  Class  I,  children  under  fourteen;  Class  II,  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 

Employments  Prohibited.  To  Class  I  (under  fourteen)  :  (a)  At  all  times, 
employment  “in  any  factory,  workshop,  mill  or  mine.”  (b)  During  school 
term,  employment  “in  any  mercantile  establishment,  in  any  service  of  any 
.telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  company,  laundry,  or  printing 
establishment.” 

To  Class  II  (between  fourteen  and  sixteen)  :  Employment  “at  any  occu¬ 
pation  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  or  morals.” 

Exception.  As  to  children  under  fourteen  years,  the  following  proviso 
was  added  to  the  prohibition  :  “unless  said  children  shall  have  no  other  means 
of  support.”  This  clause  was  interpreted  as  reserving  to  each  county  judge 
in  the  state  the  power  which  he  had  possessed  under  an  earlier  law,  to 
grant  a  “permit”  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  child  under  fourteen  in 
cases  where  he  was  satisfied  by  proofs  submitted  to  him  that  the  earnings  of 
the  child  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

Honrs  of  Work.  Children  under  sixteen:  “In  any  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment,  mine,  mill  or  work-shop,”  no  such  child  could  work  “after  7  o’clock 
in  the  evening  or  before  6  o’clock  in  the  morning”,  nor  more  than  ten  hours 
in  one  day  or  sixty  hours  in  one  week. 

Penalties.  For  any  violation  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50.00  for  the 
first  offense  and  not  more  than  $200.00  for  any  subsequent  offense. 

'For  the  report  from  the  Illinois  Child  Labor  Committee,  see  the  statement  cf 
the  Secretary,  Mrs.  IT.  M.  Van  der  Vnart,  page  214  of  the  volume  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Conference,  “Child  Workers  of  the  Nation.” 
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Proof  of  Age.  Affidavit  by  parent  or  guardian;  if  neither,  affidavit  by 
the  child. 

Investigation.  Right  of  visitation  given  Labor  Inspector;  “Inquisitorial” 
powers  of  investigation  given  to  Grand  Jury.  The  act  contained  the  usual 
sanitary  regulations. 

Defects  in  the  Old  Law. 

The  two  chief  evils  which  were  developed  in  the  practical  application  of 
this  law  were,  first,  the  abuse  by  parents  of  the  power  given  the  county 
judge  to  make  an  exception  to  the  prohibition  by  the  issuance  of  the  “per¬ 
mit”  ;  and,  second,  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  method  provided  for  proving 
the  age  of  applicants  for  employment.  A  careful  investigation,  extending 
over  a  period  of  one  year,  disclosed  an  appalling  amount  of  perjury  and 
fraud  on  the  part  of  parents  who  sought  to  put  at  work  little  children  upon 
the  false  pretext  of  family  necessity.  A  similar  investigation  showed  that, 
in  securing  employment  for  children,  the  practice  of  swearing  to  a  greater 
age  than  the  child  had  really  attained  was  very  common.  How  these  faults 
were  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  the  new  law  appears  in  the  following 
synopsis  of  that  law. 

Child  Labor  A'ct  of  March  16th,  1908. 

Employments  Prohibited.  Section  One. — Children  under  fourteen  not  to 
be  employed :  (a)  “In  any  business  or  service”  during  the  term  of  the  schools 
in  the  district  wherein  the  child  resides;  (b)  Nor  at  any  time  in,  nor  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  factory,  workshop,  mine,  mercantile  establishment,  store, 
business  office,  telegraph  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in 
the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages. 

Section  Two. — Children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  not  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine,  or  mercantile  etablishment  until  they 
have  obtained  an  employment  certificate. 

Employment  Certificates.  Section  Three. — Employment  certificates  to  be 
issued  by  school  authorities  (superintendent,  if  any). 

How  Obtained.  Sections  Four  and  Six. — Preliminaries  to  issuance  of 
employment  certificate  are : 

1.  Proof  of  age  (f.  e.,  proof  of  date  and  place  of  birth). 

2.  Filing  of  “school  record”;  i.  e.,  a  certificate  from  the  principal  of 
the  school  last  attended  that  the  child  has  been  at  school  for  one  hundred 
days  in  year  next  before  reaching  fourteen,  or  next  before  the  application 
for  the  employment  certificate;  that  he  can  read  and  write  simple  English 
sentences;  and  that  he  has  had  instruction  in  geography  and  the  simple 
parts  of  arithmetic  (1.  e.,  through  common  fractions).  If  school  record  is 
not  obtainable,  an  examination  on  these  points  may  take  its  place. 

Contents.  Section  Five. — Employment  certificates  shall  state: 

1.  Date  and  place  of  birth  of  child. 

2.  Color  of  hair  and  eyes,  height  and  weight. 

3.  That  the  required  preliminaries  (Sections  4  and  6,  supra )  have  been 
observed. 
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Record.  Section  Seven. — School  Board  to  furnish  Labor  Inspector 
monthly  with  list  of  certificates  issued. 

Hours  of  Work.  Section  Eight. —  (a)  Children  under  sixteen  not  to  work 
longer  than  ten  hours  a  day,  nor  longer  than  sixty  hours  a  week,  (b)  Hours 
of  work  for  such  persons,  to  begin  not  sooner  than  7  a.  m„  nor  to  continue 
later  than  7  p.  m.  ,  (c)  Printed  notice  of  hours  of  labor  to  be  conspicuously 
posted. 

Penalties.  Sections  Nine  and  Eighteen. 

I.  Against  Employers. 

(a)  For  the  first  violation  of  this  Act,  a  fine  of  $25.00  to  $50.00. 

(b)  For  each  subsequent  offense,  imprisonment  (10  to  90  days)  or  fine 
($50.00  to  $200.00)  or  both. 

(c)  For  continuing  an  illegal  employment  after  notice  from  Truant 
Officer  or  Labor  Inspector,  a  fine  of  $5.00  to  $20.00. 

(d)  For  failure  to  surrender  certificates  when  demanded,  $10.00  fine. 

II.  Against  Parents  or  Guardians. 

(a)  For  permitting  a  child  under  their  control  to  be  illegally  employed, 
a  fine  of  $25.00  to  $50.00  for  the  first  offense. 

(b)  For  each  subsequent  offense,  imprisonment  (10  to  90  days)  or  fine 
($50.00  to  $200.00)  or  both. 

TII.  Against  Officers  Issuing  Certificates. 

For  a  known  false  statement,  $10.00  to  $100.00  fine. 

Visitation.  Section  Ten. — Right  of  visitation  given  Truant  Officers  and 
Labor  Inspector. 

Sanitary  Regulations.  Section  Eleven. — Certain  employments,  dangerous 
to  health  or  life,  forbidden  to  children  under  sixteen. 

Sections  Twelve,  Thirteen,  Fourteen  and  Fifteen. — These  contain  sani¬ 
tary  regulations  for  establishments  where  children  under  sixteen  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

Prosecutions.  Section  Sixteen. — Inquisitorial  powers  for  investigating 
violations  of  this  Act  given  to  Grand  Juries,  County  and  Circuit  Judges. 

Section  Seventeen.— Copy  of  this  Act  to  be  conspicuously  posted. 

When  the  Act  Becomes  Effective.  Section  Nineteen. — Act  to  go  into 
effect  September  1,  1908,  except  that  the  requirement  of  a  “school  record,” 
or  in  default  thereof,  an  examination,  shall  not  be  effective  until  September 
1,  1909. 


Objections  to  the  Passage  of  this  Act. 

1.  That  it  would  throw  out  of  employment  more  children  than  the 
existing  schools  could  accommodate. 

2.  That  it  would  make  loafers  of  many  children  who,  having  had  no 
schooling  at  all,  could  not  be  expected  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  or 
fifteen  to  enter  classes  with  children  who  were  four  or  five  or  six  years 
younger  than  themselves. 

3.  That  the  penalties  were  too  heavy  and  particularly  that  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  was  unnecessarily  offensive. 
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4.  That  the  requirement  that  children  should  not  be  employed  after  7 
p.  m.  would  necessitate  discharge  of  large  numbers  of  children  from  retail 
stores  where,  on  Saturday  evening  particularly,  work  must  continue  to  a 
later  hour. 

5.  That  the  educational  test  was  too  severe,  even  for  children  who  had 
attended  school  up  to  their  fourteenth  year. 

6.  That  the  office  of  the  school  superintendent  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  additional  duties  imposed  upon  him. 

Operation  of  the  Act. 

In  order  to  meet  the  objections  last  named  and  those  which  had  to  do 
with  the  educational  test,  it  was  provided  that  no  part  of  the  Act  should 
go  into  effect  until  September  1,  1908,  and  that  the  application  of  the 
educational  test  should  not  be  made  until  September  1,  1909.  Out  of 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  employers,  the  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Asso¬ 
ciation  consented  to  two  amendments  of  the  bill,  which  had  already  been 
introduced.  These  amendments  permitted  the  employment  of  children  be¬ 
tween  fourteen  and  sixteen  until  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  and  elimi¬ 
nated  the  penalty  of  imprisonment.  The  legislature,  however,  would  not 
consent  to  these  amendments,  but  passed  the  bill  in  its  original  form. 

The  predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Unquestionably  some  children  have  lost  employment  which  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have  retained,  but  in  no  case  which  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
has  this  resulted  in  any  serious  or  irremediable  distress.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  this  result  has,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  children.  Here  and  there  an  employer  has  been 
found  who  has  refused  to  retain  or  employ  any  children  under  sixteen, 
upon  the  plea  that  he  did  not  want  to  “take  any  chances”  or  desired  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  seeing  that  the  children  had  proper  certificates.  These 
cases  have,  however,  been  very  few. 

The  point  at  which  it  was  expected  that  the  effect  of  the  Act  would 
most  clearly  appear  was  in  the  attendance  on  the  public  schools  in  Louis¬ 
ville.  The  same  legislature  which  passed  the  Child  Labor  Bill  also  passed 
a  new  compulsory  education  law,  by  which  a  more  numerous  corps  of  truant 
officers  was  obtained  and  its  duties  more  clearly  defined.  It  was  naturally 
anticipated  that  the  joint  operation  of  these  two  acts  would  be  to  increase 
the  school  attendance.  The  facts  are  as  follows : 

The  school  census  shows  that  there  are  65,000  children  of  “school  age” 
in  Louisville;  that  is  to  say,  children  between  six  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools  if  they  so  desire.  Of 
these,  35,680  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
hibited  from  working  by  the  new  law.  A  comparison  of  the  enrollment  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  months  of 
September,  October,  November  and  December,  in  the  years  1906,  1907  and 
1908,  is  as  follows : 
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Table  I,  All  Schools. 


September. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 908. 

Increase 

1 90S  over  1907. 

F.nrollment . 

26,155 

26,216 

61 

Attendance . 

22,652 

23,525 

873 

October. 

Enrollment  . . . . 

.  27,609 

27,231 

27,103 

—128 

Attendance  _ _ 

24,118 

24,325 

207 

November. 

Enrollment  .  . . 

27,686 

27,103 

-583 

Attendance  .... 

.  24,193 

23,505 

24,110 

605 

December. 

Enrollment  .  . . 

.  28,447 

27,887 

27.756 

— 131 

Attendance  .... 

23-274 

23,718 

444 

Table  II,  High  Schools  (5) 

1906.  1907. 

Only. 

1908. 

Increase 
1908  over  1907. 

Enrollment  . . . . 

.  2,692 

2,813 

2,516 

—297 

Average  Daily  Attendance. 

September  .  2,202 

2,243 

GC 

01 

of 

—25 

October  . 

2,352 

2,287 

— 65 

November . 

2,340 

2,147 

—193 

December  . . . . 

2,296 

2,214 

—82 

Enrollment. 

Table  III,  District 

1906. 

Schools 

1907. 

Only. 

1908. 

Increase 
1908  over  1907, 

December  . 

25,074 

25,240 

166 

Average  Daily  Attendance. 

September  .  20,505 

20,409 

21,307 

898 

October  . 

21,766 

22,038 

272 

November  . . . . 

.  21,892 

21,165 

21,963 

798 

December  . 

20,978 

21,504 

526 

The  first  noticeable  thing  in  this  tedious  parade  of  figures  is  the  falling 
off  in  enrollment,  both  in  1907  and  1908,  from  the  1906  enrollment.  This 
is  attributed  to  the  late  commercial  unpleasantness  which  began  in  the 
Fall  of  1907.  It  is  believed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  that  many 
children  were  taken  from  school  and  put  to  work  in  order  to  help  support 
the  family  at  a  time  when  the  father  of  the  family  was  either  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  working  at  reduced  wages.  The  second  noticeable  thing  is  that, 
in  the  comparison  between  1907  and  1908,  whereas  there  is  a  falling  off 
both  in  enrollment  and  attendance  in  the  high  schools,  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  enrollment  and  a  marked  increase  in  attendance  in  the  district 
schools  where,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the  Child  Labor  and  Truancy  Laws 
would  be  felt.  This,  we  think,  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  joint  operation 
of  these  laws.  The  reports  of  the  Labor  Inspector,  the  Truant  Officers 
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and  the  agents  of  the  charity  organizations  agree  in  stating  that  there  are 
very  few  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  who  are  not  at  school.  The  offi¬ 
cial  figures  do  not  bear  these  statements  out. 

As  to  these  children  the  figures  are  as  follows : 

Table  IV. 

Children  Betivcen  Six  and  Fourteen. 


School  census  .  35, 680 

Enrolled  in  District  Schools  .  25,240 

Subtract  children  over  fourteen  in  District  Schools .  3,673 


21,567 

Add  children  under  fourteen  in  High  Schools .  184 


21,751 

Children  enrolled  in  Parochial  Schools .  7,988 

Children  enrolled  in  Private  Schools  .  200 

-  29,939 

Children  (six  to  fourteen)  not  in  school .  5,741 


Children  (seven  to  fourteen)  not  in  school .  4,781 


Thus  the  enrollment  in  all  schools  is  almost  6,000  below  the  census. 
The  average  daily  attendance  would  fall  more  than  3,000  lower  still ;  but 
this  does  not  indicate  that  9,000  children  are  regularly  out  of  school.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  average  daily  attendance  is  from  eighty-five  to 
eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  advises  us  that  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  this  discrepancy  is  due 
to  chronic  truancy,  five-sixths  being  attributable  to  sickness  and  those  other 
domestic  disorders  which  occasionally  bring  about  an  absence  of  a  day  or 
two  from  school.  We  cannot  view  with  any  complacency  the  working  of 
an  anti-truancy  system  which  lets  escape  seventeen  children  out  of  each  one 
hundred.  We  shall  make  a  better  report  next  year. 

Attendance  of  Children  Between  Fourteen  and  Sixteen. 

To  date  (January  20,  1909),  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Louisville  has  issued  1,508  employment  certificates.  The  school  census  shows 
that  there  are  in  Louisville  8,567  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen.  Of  this  number,  3,673  are  still  in  the  district  schools  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  High  Schools),  although  the  average  age  of  graduation 
from  the  eighth  grade  (next  below  the  High  Schools)  is  thirteen  and  one- 
half  years.  The  enrollment  in  the  High  Schools  is  (in  round  figures)  2,500, 
of  which  number  184  are  under  fourteen.  Of  children  of  this  age  there  are 
enrolled  in  parochial  and  private  schools  of  this  city  about  500.  This  makes 
the  following  showing: 
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Table  V. 

Children  Between  Fourteen  and  Sixteen. 


School  census  .  8,567 

Enrolled  in  District  Schools  .  3.673 

Enrolled  in  High  Schools  .  2,332 

Enrolled  in  Parochial  Schools .  332 

Enrolled  in  Private  Schools  . 

-  6,497 


Children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  not  at  school .  2,070 

Children  holding  employment  certificates  .  i,5°8 


562 

This  remainder  (562)  represents  the  children  in  Louisville,  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  who  are  not  at  school  and  are  either  loafing  or  working 
without  certificates.  Now  it  is  not,  in  all  cases,  unlawful  for  a  child, 
although  under  sixteen,  to  work  without  a  certificate. 

The  New  Child  Labor  Act  says  that  no  child  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  shall  work  “in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine  or  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment”  without  a  certificate.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  state  has  held 
that  this  means  that  in  the  other  employments  prohibited  to  children  under 
fourteen,  no  certificate  is  required  of  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
Those  other  employments  are  “any  business  office,  telegraph  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  or  the  distribution  or  transmissions  of  merchandise  or 
messages.” 

This  circumstance  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  know  exactly  how 
many  of  the  562  children  who  are  not  at  school  and  do  not  hold  certificates, 
are  loafing  and  how  many  are  working.  Of  this  number  we  suppose  that  200 
or  300  are  engaged  in  employments  for  which  no  certificate  is  required. 

If  this  assumption  is  not  wide  of  the  mark,  there  remain  200  or  300  children 

of  this  age  who  are  either  loafing  or  working  unlawfully.  We  submit  that 
this  is  a  better  record  for  our  Labor  Inspector  than  that  shown  by  the 
Truant  Officers.  He  leaves  only  200  or  300  children  unaccounted  for,  whereas 

the  Truant  Officers  have  almost  6000  of  whom  they  can  give  no  account. 

It  is  of  course  probable  that  some  of  those  6000  are  at  work,  and  this  must 
of  course  be  put  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Labor  Inspector’s  account. 

The  Christmas  Trade. 

The  rush  of  business  in  retail  stores,  which  everywhere  characterizes 
the  Christmas  holidays,  brought  out  in  its  acutest  form  the  difficulty  with 
reference  to  the  employment  of  children  after  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Our  very  competent  Labor  Inspector,  in  view  of  the  newness  of  the  regula¬ 
tion,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  excellent  plan  of  securing  a  general  acqui¬ 
escence  by  a  process  of  friendly  co-operation  with  the  employers  rather 
than  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  penalties,  took  the  position  that  he 
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would  not  institute  prosecutions,  as  he  had  done  under  other  circumstances, 
for  slight  infractions  of  the  law  during  the  Christmas  rush. 

We  have  had  made  an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  large  retail 
dry  goods  stores  in  Louisville  during  Christmas  week.  Four  of  them  em¬ 
ployed  no  children  under  sixteen  more  than  ten  hours  a  day;  that  is  to 
say,  strictly  complied  with  the  law.  Two  employed  older  girls  and  boys 
to  wrap  and  deliver  bundles  after  seven  o’clock.  Two  of  these  em¬ 
ployed  older  boys  to  deliver  bundles  after  that  hour  and  had  the  wrapping 
done  by  their  regular  force  of  clerks.  Two  concerns  required  their  em¬ 
ployees  who  were  under  sixteen  to  work  until  ten  o’clock  on  each  of 
the  five  evenings  preceding  Christmas;  that  is  to  say,  they  openly  violated 
the  law.  One  of  these  establishments  served  its  employees  with  hot  lunches 
and  supper  on  every  day  in  the  holiday  week.  One  of  them  gave  meal 
tickets  for  both  lunch  and  supper  on  every  day  in  that  week.  One  of  them 
served  a  supper  to  its  employees  on  Christmas  Eve.  One  served  its  em¬ 
ployees  with  hot  coffee  each  evening  during  that  week;  one  of  the  two  which 
kept  its  children  at  work  until  ten  o’clock  made  no  such  provision  at  all. 
All  of  these  stores,  during  Christmas  week,  allowed  thirty  minutes  for  lunch 
and  one  hour  for  supper. 


Investigation  and,  Relief. 

Before  the  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Association  came  into  existence  and 
while  that  law  was  in  force  which  permitted  the  County  Judge  to  issue 
“permits"  to  children  under  fourteen,  the  Consumers’  League,  of  Louisville, 
had  established  a  “Scholarship  Fund.”  This  was  managed  in  the  following 
manner.  All  applications  to  the  County  Court  for  “permits”  were  reported 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Consumers’  League,  and  by  them  an  investigation 
into  the  merit  of  the  application  was  undertaken.  If  the  family  to  which 
the  applicant  belonged  was  discovered  to  be  worthy  and  in  great  necessity, 
the  Consumers’  League  entered  into  an  undertaking  with  the  County  Judge 
that,  if  he  would  refuse  the  application  and  so  require  the  child  to  remain 
in  school,  the  league  would  pay  to  the  child’s  family,  so  long  as  it  was 
needed,  a  weekly  sum  equal  to  what  the  child  would  earn  if  at  work.  This 
work  was  later  undertaken  by  the  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Association.  When 
the  new  Child  Labor  Act  went  into  effect,  it  wiped  out  that  line  of  classifi¬ 
cation  according  to  which  this  aid  had  been  given,  because  there  was  no 
longer  any  power  to  grant  permits.  Since  all  children  under  fourteen  must 
now  go  to  school,  and  none  can  go  to  work,  all  cases  of  want  or  distress 
fell  into  a  general  class  calling  for  relief  by  those  organizations  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  However,  partly  through  the  mere  persistence  of  a  habit 
and  partly  from  a  sense  of  obligation  to  see  that  the  new  law  did  not 
produce  the  distress  which  its  opponents  predicted,  the  Association  has 
continued  this  work.  During  the  months  of  October,  November  and 
December,  1908,  its  Committee  on  Investigation  and  Relief,  upon  reports 
made  to  it  by  the  Truant  Officers,  visited  100  homes  and  made  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  conditions.  To  many  of  these  children  shoes  and 
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clothing  were  given  which  enabled  them  to  go  to  school.  In  some  cases 
“Scholarships”  were  awarded;  that  is  to  say,  a  weekly  payment  of  from 
one  to  three  dollars  was  made  to  the  family.  These  payments  are  not 
continued  indefinitely,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  put  the  family  in  the 
way  to  be  self-supporting.  Situations  were  sometimes  found  for  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  scholarship 
payments  were  stopped.  When  the  child  receiving  the  scholarship  attains 
the  age  of  fourteen,  some  employment  is  found  for  him  or  her,  unless  the 
child  is  enabled  to  stay  at  school  by  means  of  some  other  provision  for  the 
family.  The  largest  sum  paid  to  any  one  child  since  this  work  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Association  is  $48.00. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Association  will  continue  this  work  indefinitely, 
but  is  expected  that  it  will  gradually  be  assumed  by  other  agencies  better 
equipped  both  for  making  the  investigation  and  providing  the  relief. 

Outlook. 

We  anticipate  that  new  and  larger  difficulties  await  us.  So  far  we 
have  not  had  to  deal  with  the  results  of  the  application  of  an  educational 
test.  This  part  of  our  law  will  go  into  effect  on  September  I,  1909.  It 
cannot  confidently  be  predicted  what  its  effect  will  be.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  reports  as  follows  with  reference  to  certificates  here¬ 
tofore  issued. 

“The  applicants  as  a  rule  come  from  a  class  that  should  have  much 
more  education  than  they  now  have.  I  have  been  compelled  to  issue  certi¬ 
ficates  to  a  number  of  applicants  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Many 
more  had  gone  no  higher  than  the  third  or  fourth  grade  in  Public  School 
work.  Unfortunately  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  will  not  reach 
children  of  the  ages  covered  by  the  Child  Labor  Law.  If  it  had  I  should 
have  compelled  many  children  to  go  to  school  to  whom  I  issued  certificates.” 

And  he  adds,  “I  anticipate  that  during  the  next  vacation  and  before 
September  1st,  that  great  difficulty  will  arise  about  renewing  a  great  many 
of  the  certificates,  for  I  am  convinced  that  fully  one-third  of  the  permits 
that  have  been  granted  cannot  be  re-issued  on  educational  qualifications.” 

The  educational  test  which  it  is  thus  asserted  could  not  be  satisfied  by 
one-third  of  the  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued,  requires 
that  the  applicant  shall  be  “able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the 
English  language,  and”  shall  have  “received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing  and  geography  and”  shall  be  “familiar  with  the  fundamental  opera¬ 
tions  of  arithmetic,  up  to  and  including  common  fractions.”  It  appears  at 
a  glance  that  this  does  not  demand  a  very  high  order  of  scholarship.  The 
requirement  is  more  than  satisfied  by  the  training  received  by  a  child  who 
has  gone  through  the  fifth  grade  in  the  Louisville  Public  Schools,  a  stage 
which  the  average  child  reaches  at  the  age  of  ten.  The  average  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  eighth  grade  in  Louisville  (next  below  the  High  Schools),  is 
thirteen,  or  thirteen  and  a  half,  and  such  children  have  learned  not  only 
to  read  and  write  and  do  their  sums,  but  have  completed  the  study  of 
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English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Kentucky,  and  have  had  some  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  in 
music,  in  drawing,  and  one  year  of  algebra. 

Of  course  many  of  these  children  will  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 
when  the  educational  test  becomes  effective;  but  many  of  them  will  not 
have  done  so  and  doubtless  a  new  crop  of  illiterates  will  come  on  to  take 
their  places.  This  would  not  be  so  if  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  were 
strictly  enforced. 

It  is,  of  course,  probable  that  the  application  of  this  test  will  produce 
some  inconvenience  and  hardship.  If  it  did  not  do  that  it  would  probably 
fail  of  its  purpose.  You  cannot  get  the  wagon  out  of  the  old  rut  without 
administering  some  jolts.  We  hope  to  jolt  it  just  enough  to  wake  up 
some  of  the  occupants  without  inflicting  any  serious  or  permanent  injury. 

Our  experience  under  the  Child  Labor  Act  has  been  too  short  to  warrant 
any  emphatic  expression  of  opinion  as  to  any  faults  in  the  law.  We  are, 
however,  keeping  an  eye  on  these  points : 

1.  More  inspectors. 

2.  Assistance  to  the  school  superintendent  in  the  labor  of  issuing  certi¬ 
ficates. 

3.  Greater  freedom  in  the  matter  of  vacation  work. 

4.  Perhaps  the  authorization  of  some  sorts  of  work  out  of  school  hours. 

5.  Raising  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance  age  to  sixteen. 

Lafon  Allen, 

President. 


MAINE  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

There  is  nothing  new  that  I  can  report  for  the  Maine  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  laws,  since  our  legislature  meets  biennially.  The  legislature  is 
now  in  session.  We  have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  senate  asking  for  an 
educational  test  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  who  desire  to  work  during  school  hours,  this  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
school  superintendents  under  the  state  superintendent,  who  issues  the  certi¬ 
ficates.  The  bill  calls  for  a  fifty-eight  hour  law  for  women  and  minors  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  prohibits  night  work  for  minors  under  sixteen  from 
7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  in  all  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments,  the  messenger  service  and  street  trades.  How  much  we  shall  be  able 
to  carry  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  had  one  hearing,  which  developed  the 
bitterest  opposition.  Another  hearing  will  be  held  February  17th,  when  the 
shoe  makers  and  woolen  manufacturers  are  to  oppose  us.  The  members  of 
our  committee  are  doing  strenuous  work.  It  is  all  a  labor  of  love.  We  have 
no  money.  Everyone  pays  his  own  bills  and  gives  his  services,  but  so  far 
we  have  had  plenty  of  help.  If  we  can  only  convince  “the  powers  that  be” 
that  right  will  prevail  in  spite  of  the  money  power,  we  shall  win  out. 

Ella  Jordan  Mason, 

Secretary. 
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MARYLAND  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

The  Maryland  Child  Labor  Committee  was  reorganized  in  November, 
1908,  and  a  Council  of  Fifty  was  elected. 

From  these  were  chosen  a  Chairman,  Douglas  M.  Wylie;  Treasurer,  De- 
Courcy  W.  Thom;  Secretary,  Joseph  C.  Judge;  and  these  three  officers,  with 
two  members  at  large,  Dr.  George  E.  Barnett  and  Miss  Catherine  M.  McLane, 
constitute  an  Executive  Committee  for  the  current  year. 

A  Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  Robert  Garrett,  Chairman;  Dr. 
Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Corkran,  Jr.,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Harrison  and  Dr. 
T.  R.  Hooker,  has  in  hand  the  collection  of  a  guarantee  fund  for  a  proposed 
campaign  of  education  with  the  hope  that  when  the  next  Legislature  meets 
in  1910  public  opinion  may  secure  at  least  a  better  enforcement  of  the  present 
law,  even  with  its  unsatisfactory  twelve-year  limit. 

The  execution  of  the  Maryland  child  labor  law  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics.  The  present  chief  of  the  bureau  is 
a  political  appointment,  being  also  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee 
for  Baltimore  County.  Most  of  the  inspectors  are  inefficient,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  the  bureau  is  not  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand. 

The  chief  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  state  at  present  are  as  follows : 

Children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  are  prohibited  from  securing 
employment,  except  in  the  counties,  from  June  1  to  October  15. 

Between  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  only  those  who  secure  an  employ¬ 
ment  permit  are  permitted  to  work  in  any  office,  establishment  or  other  place 
of  business.  These  permits  are  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Infor¬ 
mation  in  Baltimore  City,  and  by  the  Board  of  Health  or  principal  Health 
Officer  in  the  counties,  only  to  such  children  as  can  give  satisfactory  evidence 
of  normal  mental  and  physical  development,  can  read  at  sight  and  write 
legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  is  physically  able  to 
perform  the  work  which  he  or  she  intends  to  do.  Fines  of  from  five  to 
fifty  dollars  are  provided  as  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  law  by  em¬ 
ployer,  parents  or  guardian.  Enforcement  of  the  law  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  in  Baltimore.  Farm  labor  is 
excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  law. 

Joseph  C.  Judge, 
Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

The  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee  was  organized  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1908,  at  a  meeting  called  by  E.  W.  Lord.  Hon  Curtis  Guild,  Jr., 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  acted  as  chairman.  The  speakers  were  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Governor  Guild  and  Meyer  Bloomfield.  A  constitution 
was  adopted,  naming  thirty-three  active  members  and  providing  for  as  many 
associate  members  as  can  be  secured.  The  plan  of  the  committee  is  to  spend 
a  year  in  investigating  the  conditions  of  child  labor  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
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preparing  and  working  for  a  model  child  labor  law.  This,  it  believes,  should 
precede  any  active  support  of  child  labor  legislation.  An  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  eight  and  the  officers  are  beginning  the  work  of  organization  and 
investigation.  The  officers  are:  Chairman,  Hon.  Grafton  D.  Cushing;  Vice- 
Chairman,  Hon.  Frank  Leveroni;  Treasurer,  Professor  Charles  F.  Bradley; 
Secretary,  Richard  K.  Conant;  Executive  Committee,  Henry  Abrahams, 
Miss  Georgie  A.  Bacon,  Meyer  Bloomfield,  Howard  VV.  Brown,  Miss  Alice 
L-  Higgins,  Miss  Edith  M.  Howes,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew  and  Everett 
W.  Lord. 

Richard  K.  Conant, 

Secretary. 


MICHIGAN  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

The  Michigan  Child  Labor  Committee  has  been  instrumental  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  bill,  now  before  the  state  legislature,  changing  and  improving  the 
present  law  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
without  bad  amendments,  Michigan  will  have  a  fairly  good  law.  The  State 
hederation  of  Womens  Clubs  and  organized  labor  are  aiding  this  committee. 

Frank  T.  Carlton, 

Secretary. 


INTER-CHURCH  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS, 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Inter-Church  Child  Labor  Committee  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
has  held  regular  meetings  on  the  last  Monday  of  each  month,  except  during 
the  summer. 

Many  interesting  topics  have  been  discussed,  including  “Work  in  the 
Soft  Coal  Mines  of  Pennsylvania,”  “Sweatshops  and  Tenements,”  “The 
Michigan  Labor  Laws'  Relating  to  Women  and  Children,”  “Some  Weak 
Spots  in  the  Laws  and  Their  Remedies,”  “The  Dangers  of  Overwork  and 
Idleness,”  “Benefits  of  Playgrounds  and  Industrial  Schools,”  and  “Local 
Conditions.” 

The  subject,  “The  Newsboys,”  was  ably  discussed  at  different  times 
by  Judge  Alfred  Wolcott  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  Judge  Harry  D.  Jewell 
of  the  Frobate  and  Juvenile  Court,  and  others. 

Helpful  addresses  and  talks  have  been  given  by  the  different  ministers 
of  the  city,  including  Rabbi  Kahn,  of  Temple  Emanuel. 

Letters  were  written  to  our  Representatives  in  Congress,  urging  the 
passage  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Child  Labor  Law  Bill. 

On  January  27,  1908,  a  Committee  of  five  was  appointed,  which  is 
known  as  the  Industrial  Scholarship  Fund  Committee.  The  object  is  to 
assist  to  attend  school  worthy  children  who  would  otherwise  be  obliged 
to  stay  out  and  work  to  help  support  the  family.  Contributions  have  been 
received  from  Women’s  Clubs,  Church  Societies  and  individuals,  amounting 
in  all  to  $186.10.  The  amount  paid  out  is  $85.23.  Balance  on  hand,  $100.87. 
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Last  Spring  two  boys  were  assisted  at  $1.50  per  week  each.  One  finished 
the  seventh  grade  in  June,  and  is  now  working.  He  will  soon  be  able  to  return 
the  money  which  was  loaned  to  him  from  the  fund.  We  are  at  present 
helping  one  boy  and  three  girls.  The  boy  is  taking  the  eighth  grade,  and 

receives  $2.00  per  week.  He  is  fifteen,  the  oldest  of  five  children,  the 

mother  a  widow. 

The  girls  receive  one  dollar  per  week  each.  All  are  members  of  large 

families.  Two  of  the  mothers  have  been  deserted,  one  is  a  widow.  In 

several  instances  children  have  been  out  of  school  for  the  want  of  shoes. 
In  those  cases,  shoes  have  been  purchased  from  the  fund. 

Incidentally,  and  in  a  quiet  way,  much  personal  work  has  been  done 
by  the  members  of  the  Scholarship  Fund  Committee.  Where  clothing  and 
bedding  were  needed  by  these  families,  they  have  been  provided.  At  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  provisions  and  other  useful  things  were  sent;  and  on  Christmas 
the  members  of  each  family  were  remembered  by  the  Committee  or  their 
friends.  The  encouragement  and  inspiration  of  this  personal  interest  are  of 
great  value. 

Law  infractions  and  unfavorable  conditions  are  quite  often  reported 
to  the  Child  Labor  Committee.  The  Deputy  Factory  Inspector  or  the 
truant  officer  is  at  once  notified,  and  when  possible,  the  evils  are  corrected. 

Eleven  denominations  are  represented  on  this  Committee.  The  interest 
is  growing,  and  we  hope  during  the  coming  year  we  may  be  able  to  do 
still  more  work  along  practical  lines.  March  21,  1908,  we  sent  $25.00  to  Mr. 
Macy,  the  Treasurer,  thus  becoming  a  sustaining  member  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee. 

Mrs.  H.  Gaylord  Holt, 

Chairman. 


MINNESOTA  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

The  Minnesota  Child  Labor  Committee  is  just  old  enough  to  answer 
to  roll  call,  but  not  old  enough  to  offer  an  annual  report,  having  been  in 
existence  (as  fully  organized)  just  one  week.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
efforts  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  through  its  field  agent  who, 
last  October,  suggested  to  a  little  group  of  persons  the  feasibility  of  such 
an  organization  in  Minnesota.  The  Woman’s  Club  of  Minneapolis  became 
interested  in  the  movement  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  ($60) 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  preliminary  investigation  and  organization. 

The  preliminary  investigation  covered : 

First.  The  laws  relating  to  children. 

Second.  Local  conditions,  and  means  of  enforcing  these  laws. 

Third.  Canvass  of  organizations  already  in  existence,  with  a  view  to 
co-ordination  of  existing  forces. 

Laws.  The  laws  governing  child  labor  and  compulsory  education,  are 
good.  Slight  amendment  will  bring  them  fully  up  to  the  standard  submitted 
by  the  National  Consumers’  League  in  its  Handbook  of  Advanced  Child 
Labor  Legislation. 
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No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  may  work  during  school  term. 

No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  may  work  without  a 
permit  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  some  one  appointed  by  him  to 
issue  such  permits. 

Personal  examination  of  children  by  the  person  issuing  the  permits  is 
required.  The  requirements  are  those  suggested  in  the  so-called  “Standard” 
Child  Labor  Law  except,  however,  that  children  of  poor  parents  are  exempt 
from  the  full  protection  of  the  law. 

The  school  record  required  by  the  law  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  which  the  child  attends,  and  is  in  the  form  approved  in  other 
states  with  good  child  labor  law's. 

Sixty  hours  per  week  or  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  is  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  of  labor  allowed  any  person  under  sixteen  years ;  or  be¬ 
fore  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  except  on  Saturday  and  on  ten  days  prior  to  Christmas. 

Local  Conditions  and  Facilities  for  Enforcement  of  Laws. 

Child  labor  and  child  loafing  both  exist  in  Minnesota.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  secure  accurate  statistics.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  truant 
officers  and  factory  inspectors  are  constantly  finding  them.  Some  evade  the 
law  under  cover  of  change  of  residence;  others  are  lost  because  of  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  of  private  schools  in  efforts  to  trace  them.  Minnesota  has  no  school 
census.  It  is  believed  that  when  such  a  census  is  provided,  better  results 
may  be  accomplished. 

The  state  provides  a  Bureau  of  Labor  as  follows : 

Section  1.  How  Constituted — Terms — Employees. — The  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Industries  and  Commerce  shall  consist  of  a  commissioner  of  labor,  as  assis¬ 
tant  commissioner  and  a  statistician,  and  shall  have  its  office  in  the  capitol. 
The  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  a  term  ending  on  the  first  Monday  of 
January  in  the  odd  numbered  year  next  ensuing.  The  two  other  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  like  terms  by  the  commissioners,  but  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  shall  hold  office  until  their  respective  successors  qualify.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  also  appoint,  and  at  pleasure  remove,  three  deputy  commis¬ 
sioners,  five  factory  inspectors,  five  assistant  factory  inspectors,  and  such 
other  employees  as  may  be  necessary,  and  for  whose  compensation  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  by  law.  Two  of  the  said  factory  inspectors  shall  act  as  inspec¬ 
tors  of  railroads.  The  factory  inspectors  and  the  assistant  factory  inspec¬ 
tors  must  be  persons  possessed  of  practical  experience  and  knowledge  in 
and  of  the  operation  of  factories,  and  the  appointment  of  any  not  so  quali¬ 
fied  shall  be  void.  The  commissioner  shall  be  the  head  of  the  Bureau,  and 
may  assign  any  other  member  or  employee  thereof  to  any  duty  imposed 
thereon  by  law. 

The  total  number  of  cases  investigated  by  the  factory  inspectors  while 

acting  as  truant  officers  for  the  several  school  boards,  was .  684 

(From  September,  1908,  to  January,  190 9.) 

Their  work  was  done  in  seventeen  cities  of  the  state. 
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The  disposition  of  cases  was  as  follows : 


Returned  to  school  .  423 

Granted  employment  certificates  .  93 

Moved  out  of  district  . .  35 

Excused  by  school  board  .  66 

Excused  for  illness,  doctor’s  certificate  .  26 

Over  sixteen  years  of  age  .  17 

Attending  private  schools  .  21 

Graduates  of  eighth  grade  .  2 

Committed  to  state  school  .  1 


684 

During  the  fall  term  the  superintendents  of  schools  issued  935  permits 
to  work  to  children  under  sixteen.  One  year  ago  1045  were  issued  in  the 
same  period,  making  a  reduction  of  no,  or  10.5  per  cent. 

Canvass  of  Organisations  and  Organization  of  State  Committee. 

Lists  were  procured  so  far  as  possible  of  organizations  throughout  the 
state  interested  in  any  way  in  the  welfare  of  children.  As  a  basis  of  organi¬ 
zation,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  these  organizations  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  form  a  State  Child  Labor  Committee  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
from  other  organizations.  The  result  was  that  November  15th,  twenty-eight 
delegates  in  meeting  assembled  decided  to  form  a  Minnesota  Child  Labor 
Committee.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  occurred  January 
IS,  1909.  A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  securing 
and  issuing  labor  scholarships. 

The  Minnesota  Committee  is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the 
National  Committee.  Resolutions  in  support  of  the  bill,  asking  for  a  Federal 
Children’s  Bureau  and  for  the  observance  of  Child  Labor  Day,  have  been 
offered,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  local  Committee  to  attain  such  strength 
and  power  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  it  by 
its  membership  in  the  National  Committee. 

Meta  Jackson  Barnard, 

Secretary. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  PROTECTIVE  ALLIANCE  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  legislative  work  of  the  Missouri  Committee,  which  is  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Children's  Protective 
Alliance  of  Missouri,  has  been  largely  delegated  this  year  to  the  Committee 
for  Social  Legislation,  a  grouping  of  various  organizations  interested  in 
social  betterment  through  improved  statutes,  upon  the  managing  board  of 
which  the  Alliance  is  largely  represented.  The  Social  Legislation  Committee 
has  secured  the  introduction  of  eleven  bills,  which  constitute  its  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  present  session ;  of  these,  six  provide  for  modifications  in  the 
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child  labor  and  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  of  the  state.  The  pro¬ 
posed  provisions  are  as  follows : 

First.  To  make  the  child  labor  act  applicable  throughout  the  state, 
instead  of  only  in  cities  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

Second.  To  make  compulsory  attendance  obligatory  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  for  the  whole,  instead  of  one-half,  the  school  year,  in  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

Third.  To  strike  out  the  poverty  exemption  clause  from  the  Compulsory 
attendance  law. 

Fourth.  To  submit  a  constitutional  amendment  removing  the  present  age 
restrictions  on  public  education  in  cities  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  and 
over. 

Fifth.  To  put  the  factory  inspector’s  office  on  a  salary  basis,  in  place 
of  the  fee  system. 

Sixth.  To  prohibit  boys  under  ten  and  girls  under  sixteen  from  selling 
newspapers  or  other  articles  in  streets  and  public  places  in  cities  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  to  prohibit  boys  under  fourteen  from 
doing  business  on  the  streets  between  10  p.  m.  and  5  a-  rn. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  in  the  Child  Labor  law  is  made  necessary 
by  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  limiting  the  applicability  of  the  law 
to  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  ten  thousand.  This  was  done  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Speer,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  the  bill  had  passed  both  Houses. 
The  Committee,  believing  that  Mr.  Speer’s  purpose  in  wishing  to  amend  the 
bill  of  1907  was  reasonable,  though  the  method  and  the  result  were  unfortu¬ 
nate,  requested  Mr.  Speer  himself,  who  is  this  year  Speaker, of  the  House,  to 
introduce  the  bill  repealing  the  restriction,  but  meeting  in  other  ways  the 
objections  to  which  his  action  had  been  due.  This  Mr.  Speer  very  cordially 
agreed  to  do,  the  bill  being  the  only  one  which,  as  Speaker,  he  has  introduced 
during  the  session.  The  new  bill,  besides  forbidding  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  fourteen  in  factories,  mills,  laundries,  foundries,  theatres  and 
stores,  in  which  more  than  ten  persons  are  employed,  also  prohibits  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  such  children  in  any  gainful  occupation  whatever  during  the 
hours  in  which  the  public  schools  are  in  session.  The  regulations  respecting 
hours  of  labor,  certificates  and  dangerous  trades  remain  as  in  the  present  law. 

All  of  the  bills,  with  the  possible  exception  of  that  concerning  the  fac¬ 
tory  inspector’s  office,  seem  likely  to  pass  without  much  difficulty.  The  fac¬ 
tory  inspection  amendments  meet  more  opposition,  but  the  committee  hopes 
also  to  convince  the  General  Assembly  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed 
changes  (which  will  involve  some  expense  to  the  state  treasury)  in  order  to 
give  real  efficiency  to  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws. 

A.  O.  Love  joy. 
Chairman. 
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NEBRASKA  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  child  labor  law  in  Nebraska,  with  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools  handling  the  issue  of  schooling  and  age  certificates 
(which  are  the  permits  to  work)  less  than  700  such  permits  were  issued  up 
to  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  1908.  The  law  went  into  effect  on  March 
1,  1907.  Most  of  these  permits  were  issued  in  Omaha  and  South  Omaha, 
naturally,  as  the  large  establishments  likely  to  employ  children  are  located 
most  numerously  in  those  two  cities.  Lincoln  followed  in  number  issued, 
while  in  the  state  outside  the  permits  were  very  few  in  number. 

This  condition  exists  in  Nebraska :  The  attorneys  of  many  of  the  larger 
factories,  and  of  the  packing  houses  advised  against  taking  any  chances  with 
the  law,  and  as  a  consequence  some  boys  were  discharged  whose  employ¬ 
ment  was  not  really  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Only  in  a  few 
cases,  comparatively,  was  stubbornness  exhibited  in  continuing  to  employ 
children  illegally  after  fair  warning.  Barring  the  Greek  boys  who  are 
farmed  as  shoe  shiners,  court  prosecution  was  not  resorted  to,  except  incident¬ 
ally. 

We  met  the  Greeks  in  court,  and  they  virtually  defeated  us.  Those  who 
watched  the  cases  carefully  became  convinced  that  the  Greek  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  mapped  out  before  the  boys  left  the  old  country.  On  the 
first  trial  some  of  them,  talking  out  of  court,  admitted  they  were  not  quite 
fifteen.  Next  day,  on  the  stand,  they  were  all  sixteen  or  over,  and  when 
the  case  threatened  to  become  serious,  all  were  seventeen  or  over.  A  great 
many  insisted  they  had  come  into  the  country  with  their  fathers,  but  in  a 
big  majority  of  the  cases  the  father  had  “gone  back  to  the  old  country.'' 
The  State  Labor  Commissioner  took  part  in  investigating  and  attempting 
to  prosecute  these  cases,  and  a  special  agent  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  also  took  a  hand ;  but  the  latter  seemed  as  much  at  a  loss  how  to  reach 
and  remedy  the  evil  as  the  local  authorities.  However,  the  hearings  had  a 
good  effect,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  A  continual  excuse  of  merchants 
who  need  messengers  and  boys  for  other  purposes  about  stores,  is  that  we 
permit  under-age  Greeks  to  work,  but  will  not  allow  American  boys  to  do  so. 

Up  to  this  time  the  plan  of  having  school  superintendents  issue  permits, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Labor  Bureau,  has  worked  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  retiring  labor  commissioner  reports  that  he  found  it  unnecessary 
to  issue  even  one  permit  over  the  heads  of  the  superintendents,  although  he 
did  advise  the  issue  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  where  superintendents  were  in 
doubt. 

A  peculiar  and  gratifying  development  of  the  operation  of  a  group  of 
correlated  laws  in  Nebraska  (child  labor  law,  compulsory  education  law, 
and  Juvenile  Court  law)  has  been  a  great  lessening  of  the  commitments  to 
the  reform  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  especially  the  former.  The  retiring 
superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  Industrial  School,  Mr.  Sherman,  has  re¬ 
ported  that  the  number  of  boys  sent  to  that  institution  has  been  decreasing 
so  steadily  that,  if  it  continues,  there  will  be  no  use  for  at  least  one  of  the 
buildings. 
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Two  of  the  volunteer  inspectors  provided  for  under  the  Nebraska  law 
have  aided  very  effectively  in  having  its  provisions  carried  out.  These  two 
are  Rev.  James  Wise,  of  South  Omaha,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inspec¬ 
tors,  and  Mrs.  Draper  Smith,  of  Omaha.  The  three  other  inspectors  have 
been  such  in  name  only,  two  of  them  being  located  where  there  was  no  call 
for  their  services,  in  small  rural  towns,  the  third  evincing  no  interest  after 
being  appointed  by  Governor  Sheldon.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  have  in¬ 
spectors  located  hereafter  in  towns  where  their  services  are  very  likely  to 
be  needed.  There  are  several  such  towns  in  the  state  outside  of  Omaha  and 
Lincoln. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
Nebraska  is  quite  free  from  abuses  of  child  labor,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  messenger  service.  Employers  have  been  commendably  willing 
to  obey  the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  law  here  can  be  regarded  as  mainly 
preventive,  a  closing  of  the  door  on  possible  danger  in  the  future. 

John  J.  Ryder, 

Secretary. 


NEW  YORK  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

The  New  York  Committee  has  had  a  year  full  of  activity,  and  is 
pleased  at  this  time  to  report  considerable  progress.  By  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  gain  has  been  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  place  the  inspection 
of  department  stores  and  all  other  mercantile  establishments  under  a  new 
bureau  established  in  the  State  Department  of  Labor.  This  marks  the  end 
of  a  twelve-year  struggle  against  powerful  mercantile  interests.  The  cam¬ 
paign  attending  the  passage  of  this  measure  was  the  hardest  fought  since 
the  radical  amendments  were  obtained  to  the  child  labor  laws  in  1903. 
The  chief  credit  for  the  victory  is  due  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Hon.  John 
Williams.  The  New  York  Committee,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
and  a  number  of  other  organizations  were  unceasing  in  their  support  of 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

As  but  three  months  have  elapsed  since  the  new  Mercantile  Bureau  was 
organized  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  too  soon  perhaps  to  judge  of  its 
permanent  effectiveness.  However,  the  Committee  feels  an  important  piece 
of  work  has  already  been  accomplished  since  the  law  went  into  effect 
October  1st  last.  This  bureau,  with  but  eight  inspectors  for  the  three 
largest  cities  of  the  State— New  York,  Buffalo  and  Rochester— made  ap¬ 
proximately  2100  inspections  and  found  a  few  over  1000  children  working 
illegally  during  the  last  quarter  of  1908.  Thirty-five  prosecutions  have  been 
instituted  against  employers  violating  the  law.  From  these  results  we  are 
confident  that  children  working  in  department  stores,  small  mercantile  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  for  telegraph  companies,  will  receive  much  greater  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  law  during  the  coming  year  than  ever  before. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  its  inspection  of  factories 
has  shown  very  substantial  progress.  Illegal  child  labor,  which  in  1900 
represented  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  all  children  employed  and  in  1907. 
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seventeen  per  cent.,  during  1908  has  been  still  further  reduced  to  thirteen 
and  eight-tenths  per  cent.  Fines,  as  a  result  of  prosecutions  by  this  department 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1908,  amounted  to  $4455 — an  increase  of 
$1745  over  the  previous  year,  and  fourteen  times  that  of  1903. 

The  issuance  of  “working  papers’’  has  received  more  attention  from  the 
Committee  than  ever  before.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  New 
York  City  alone,  23,000  children  received  employment  certificates  during 
1908.  In  Buffalo  and  Rochester  the  number  was  2800  and  1059  respectively. 
An  agent,  placed  at  the  Committee’s  expense  in  the  Manhattan  office  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  New  York  City,  where  employment  certificates 
are  issued,  had  done  very  effective  work  in  helping  parents  find  satisfactory 
evidence  of  age  for  children  otherwise  unable  to  present  such  proof.  More 
important,  however,  has  been  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  the  Committee 
to  observe  constantly  the  law’s  actual  enforcement.  It  has  also  been  possible, 
through  this  channel,  to  suggest  important  improvements  towards  making 
more  effective  the  administration  of  the  law.  A  concrete  example  of  the 
work  done  may  be  seen  from  this  illustration. 

It  was  found  that  many  children  were  unable  to  obtain  a  transcript  of 
their  birth  record  from  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  although  their  parents 
insisted  that  the  birth  of  such  children  had  been  properly  registered.  It 
was  suspected  that  this  was  due  to  lack  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the 
clerk  who  examines  the  records,  partly  through  failing  to  look  up  the  name 
under  a  slight  variation  in  spelling  often  existing  among  foreign-born 
children.  The  agent  accordingly  secured  the  use  of  a  duplicate  set  of  the 
index  books  of  these  records.  As  a  result,  in  a  period  of  about  eight  months, 
entries  were  discovered  of  the  birth  of  over  two  hundred  children  whose 
names  had  not  been  found  by  the  department  clerk.  With  such  evidence  it 
was  a  simple  matter  to  go  to  the  higher  officials  and  to  secure  better  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject.  The  presence  in  the  office  of  such  an  agent  has  brought 
about  greater  regularity  in  testing  the  education  of  the  children  by  the 
reading  and  writing  test  prescribed  in  the  law.  Some  improvement  in 
watching  the  physical  fitness  of  children  applying  for  certificates  is  another 
outcome  of  the  presence  of  this  agent.  This  kind  of  co-operation  has  proved 
so  acceptable  to  the  officials,  and  the  results  so  satisfactory,  that  another 
agent  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Committee  to  carry  on  the  same 
work  in  Brooklyn.  Last  summer  the  secretary  visited  thirty  cities  throughout 
the  State  to  observe  the  workings  of  this  law.  Rochester  was  found  to  be 
the  only  one  giving  serious  attention  to  the  physical  fitness  of  children  desir¬ 
ing  employment  certificates.  The  investigation  revealed  a  considerable  number 
of  officials  who  failed  (usually  through  ignorance)  to  enforce  properly  these 
important  provisions.  The  most  common  irregidarities  noted  in  the  issuance 
of  “working  papers”  were  the  failure  to  test  the  education  of  children  by  a 
reading  and  writing  test,  and  the  acceptance  of  parents’  affidavits  as  sole 
evidence  of  age  when  other  proof  could  not  be  produced.  Many  officials, 
however,  were  exercising  due  vigilance.  In  some  cases  the  work  was  being 
conducted  under  laws  three  and  four  years  old,  the  authorities  learning 
with  surprise  of  recent  amendments.  As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  a 
better  compliance  with  the  law  is  expected  during  the  coming  year. 
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Improvement  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  regulating 
the  sale  of  newspapers  by  young  boys  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  New  York,  Rochester  and  Troy,  where 
badges  indicating  that  the  holders  are  legally  licensed  to  sell  papers,  are 
beginning  to  be  more  generally  worn  by  newsboys.  In  New  York,  consider¬ 
able  was  accomplished  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  present  school 
term  by  the  assignment  of  fifty  truant  officers  to  enforce  this  law.  The 
Committee  feels  that  the  present  squad  of  four  men  permanently  assigned 
to  this  work  is  too  small,  and  hopes  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
near  future. 

Our  child  labor  scholarships,  established  in  1905,  have  been  continued. 
These  are  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  criticism  frequently  heard — that 
hardship  would  result  to  many  families  by  cutting  off,  through  the  law’s 
enforcement,  the  child’s  contribution  to  the  family  income.  Last  year,  out 
of  320  applications,  only  84  scholarships  were  granted.  The  balance  repre¬ 
sented  instances  where,  after  a  careful  home  investigation,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  need  of  outside  financial  assistance,  or  ones  which  required  special 
treatment,  such  as  advice  as  to  how  to  obtain  working  papers  ,  temporary 
relief  in  the  form  of  shoes  and  clothing,  or  help  towards  securing  work 
for  older  members  of  the  family.  The  cost  of  this  work  last  year  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $4000,  contributed  by  friends  of  the  Committee. 

At  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  it  is  expected  that  a  number 
of  important  amendments  to  existing  laws  will  be  introduced,  which  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  Committee.  Among  them  will  be  a  bill  to  extend 
the  factory  law  so  as  to  cover  clearly  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  the  sheds  adjoining  the  canneries,  and  one  with  refeience  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  children  in  dangerous  occupations. 

The  Committee  has  now  in  progress  an  investigation  of  the  employment 
of  boys  in  bowling  alleys— a  phase  of  child  labor  in  New  York  State  not 
yet  covered  by  law. 

As  in  the  past  years,  co-operation  has  been  accorded  Health  Departments, 
Schools  Boards,  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  many  civic  organizations. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Committee  to  the 
larger  cities  throughout  the  State,  through  conferences  in  Buffalo  and 
Rochester,  and  by  adding  to  the  Committee  a  representative  from  each  of 
these  cities. 

While  a  look  ahead  reveals  much  remaining  to  be  done,  the  Committee 
feels  not  a  little  encouraged  over  conditions  as  they  now  exist  with  respect 
to  children  who  work  in  New  York  State. 

George  A.  Hall, 

Secretary. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  call  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  a  number  of  Grand 
Forkers  met  at  the  Hotel  Dacotah  on  Monday  evening,  October  26,  1908, 
to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  forming  a  Child  Labor  Committee  in  North 
Dakota.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  while  we  have  practically 
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no  child  labor  problem  in  the  state,  it  would  be  wise  to  guard  against  a 
day  when  we  would  have  one,  and  that  as  such  an  organization  would  be 
of  assistance  to  the  National  Committee,  we  should  organize. 

Dr.  John  M.  Gillette  was  chosen  President,  and  Elizabeth  Abbott,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer.  Power  was  given  to  the  President  to  appoint  a  general 
Committee  of  thirty,  from  which  Committee  an  Executive  Committee  of 
seven  was  to  be  appointed.  To  date  there  have  been  three  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  one  of  the  general.  The  result  is  that  at  the 
present  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  bill  is  to  be  presented  modeled 
on  the  bill  recommended  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

Elizabeth  Abbott, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OHIO  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

Since  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  National  Committee,  the 
Ohio  Committee  has  been  reorganized,  an  executive  board  of  ten  members 
having  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Committee’s  affairs,  and  this 
board  has  already  taken  up  actively  the  consideration  of  the  need  of  the 
child  labor  situation  in  this  state.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  National 
Committee,  every  resident  of  Ohio  who  contributes  financially  to  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  becomes,  ipso  facto,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Child 
Labor  Committee  without  additional  expense,  and  by  agreement  a  portion 
of  such  contributions  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Ohio  Committee. 

The  new  Ohio  law  which  took  effect  on  the  first  of  last  July,  is  working 
satisfactorily  and  its  constitutionality  has  already  been  upheld  by  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals  in  Cleveland,  in  a  case  brought 
by  the  Department  of  Factory  Inspection  for  violation  of  the  eight-hour 
provision. 

The  Legislature  last  Spring  also  passed  a  bill  providing  State  relief 
for  poverty  stricken  families  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  children  in  school 
until  they  are  qualified  to  go  to  work  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  State  child  labor  law.  This  law  provides  that  a  truant  officer  shall 
report  to  the  local  board  of  education  every  case  of  a  child  of  compulsory 
school  age  whose  earnings  are  needed  to  support  either  himself  or  others 
dependent  upon  his  earnings;  and  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  president 
of  the  board  to  furnish  free  text  books  to  the  child  and  such  other  relief 
to  the  family  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  keep  the  child  in  school. 
The  money  for  such  relief  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of 
the  school  district.  This  provision  makes  the  child  labor  and  compulsorv 
education  laws  harmonious  in  their  bearing  upon  the  factor  of  poverty  and 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  private  organizations  to  undertake  the  work  of 
providing  such  relief  in  this  State.  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  board  of 
education  has  arranged  with  the  local  Associated  Charities  to  have  such 
cases  as  are  reported  by  the  truant  officers  properly  investigated  by  the 
social  workers  of  this  organization  and  the  relief  will  be  paid  only  in  the 
event  of  its  being  recommended  by  the  Associated  Charities. 
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The  State  law  does  not  provide  protection  for  children  engaged  in 
street  trades  except  for  messengers  and  delivery  boys.  The  newsboys,  boot¬ 
blacks  and  children  who  work  in  the  markets  are  not  restricted  in  their 
labor,  except  in  so  far  as  the  compulsory  education  law  applies  to  them. 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  Ohio  Committee  is  considering  the  advisability 
of  regulating  the  work  of  children  in  the  various  street  trades  in  Cincinnati 
by  municipal  ordinance,  and  has  drafted  a  proposed  measure  with  the 
intention  of  urging  the  City  Council  to  put  it  in  force. 

Albert  H.  Freiberg, 

Chairman. 


WARREN  (OHIO)  CHILD  LABOR  LEAGUE. 

Thus  far  the  Committee  has  confined  its  attention  to  local  conditions. 
Its  Investigating  Committee  acts,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  public  schools  and  the  truant  officer.  Few  cases  of  minors 
illegally  at  work  have  been  found.  The  officials  themselves  consider  that 
the  Committee  has  stimulated  them  to  greater  alertness  and  activity,  and 
the  employer  to  a  more  careful  observance  of  the  child  labor  laws.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  Committee. 

An  excellent  truant  officer  and  an  equally  excellent  humane  officer  have 
usually  been  able  to  secure  aid  from  the  proper  authorities  without  our 
help,  for  the  few  children  who  need  such  aid  in  order  to  remain  in  sctool. 

Phebe  T.  Sutliff, 

Chairman. 


CHILD  LABOR  COMMISSION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON. 

The  child  labor  work  in  Oregon  for  the  past  year  has  been  of  steady 
upward  growth.  The  enforcement  is  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  five — - 
three  of  whom  are  women.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  salaries  or  even 
for  the  expenses  of  the  work.  Curiously,  Oregon,  so  advanced  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  has  systematically  remained  silent  on  this  point.  At  each  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature,  an  effort  is  made  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
work  but  through  some  curious  combination  of  circumstances,  the  conscience 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  not  yet  responded  to  needs  of  the 
Child  Labor  Commission. 

Oregon  tries  to  believe  that  it  has  no  child  labor,  yet  a  glance  at  the 
following  list  will  soon  prove  the  contrary.  We  find  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  in  the  following  factories :  candy,  cracker,  tin  can,  rope, 
wire,  broom,  bag,  bolt,  box — both  paper  and  wooden — chair,  found¬ 
ries,  gum,  glass,  fruit  canneries,  cigar ;  in  stores  of  every  description ;  mes¬ 
senger  service,  offices,  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  We  have  noted  the 
steady  growTth  also,  of  the  tendency  to  “fit  the  child  to  the  machine’’  as  far 
as  it  could  be  done,  and  still  remain  within  the  law.  In  several  factories 
in  Portland,  where  we  find  the  largest  number  of  children  employed,  we 
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have  seen  each  year  the  younger  age  of  the  operators  at  certain  machines. 
Three  years  ago  the  workers  were  women ;  a  year  later,  they  were  girls 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  last  year,  they  were  girls  just  over  the  legal  age 
of  fourteen.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  law  forbids  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  in  factories,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  we  should  find  next  year,  children  of  still  younger  age  at 
these  machines. 

Within  the  past  year  we  have  issued  850  age  and  schooling  certificates 
to  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  6a  grade  in  school — the  majority  of  the  applicants  are  below  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade.  This  is  too  large  a  number  for  a  city  the  size  of  Portland  with 
her  progressive  ideas,  her  boasted  wealth  and  culture. 

Our  law  has  also  a  vacation  clause  which  permits  children  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  to  be  employed  during  the  summer  vacation, 
at  any  employment  not  injurious  to  the  health  or  the  morals  of  the  child. 
It  is  as  yet  a  difficult  thing  to  convince  our  people  that  the  vacation  time 
should  be  summer  time  and  play  time  for  the  children  at  that  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives;  and  to  silence  the  criticism  which  for  a  time  threat¬ 
ened  the  life  of  the  law  itself,  the  Commission  yielded  to  misguided  public 
opinion,  and  permits  are  granted  to  children  to  work  in  the  fruit  canneries. 
The  work  is  not  continuous  as  in  the  factories  of  the  first  group,  but  if  we 
would  believe  the  testimony  of  women  who  have  worked  in  them,  the  moral 
influences  are  bad.  Wherever  men  and  women,  half-grown  girls  and  boys 
work  in  the  same  rooms,  there  seems  to  be  a  lax  code  prevalent,  and  the 
children  unconsciously  absorb  this  atmosphere. 

There  is  a  growing  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  school  authorities 
and  the  child  labor  workers  that  is  most  encouraging.  There  is  occasionally 
a  teacher  or  a  principal  who  thoughtlessly  recommends  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  factory  or  department  store,  the  boy  or  girl  with  whom  he  has  failed. 
We  do  not  believe  this  spirit  is  confined  to  Oregon,  and  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  the  schools  do  not  fully  realize  that  children  who  leave 
school  at  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  grade  because  “they  have  lost  interest”  or 
“are  not  doing  well  in  school  and  might  just  as  well  be  working”  are  a 
reproach  to  the  school  system  and  to  the  teacher  who  has  turned  them  out. 
The  child  is  handicapped  and  the  school  and  the  teacher  discredited.  Few 
children  at  the  age  of  fourteen  are  able  to  earn  enough  to  make  the  sacrifice 
worth  while,  even  if  the  economic  factor  were  the  main  consideration. 

We  have  also  had  a  closer,  heartier  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Court,  due  to  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  environment  over 
the  destinies  of  the  child  that  factory,  store  and  workshop  do  not  exert;  the 
restraining,  refining,  constructive  influences  that  are  to  be  desired.  Again, 
also,  have  they  realized  that  many  of  the  children  who  were  so  bravely  “earn¬ 
ing  their  own  way”  when  child  nature  demanded  play  instead,  have  found 
their  way  to  the  Reform  School.  We  have  not  had,  however,  the  help  most 
needed  from  our  Juvenile  Court  people  in  the  matter  of  the  theatre  cases. 
This  conflict  of  opinion  has  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  law  taking  the 
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stage  children  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Child  Labor  Commission 
and  placing  them  under  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  Child  Labor 
Commission  contends  that  exploitation  of  children  is  exploitation  whether 
the  child  sings  sacred  songs  on  a  concert  tour  through  the  country,  or  comic 
opera  or  rag  time  in  vaudeville.  The  Juvenile  Court  on  the  other  hand  be¬ 
lieves  that  “if  in  the  artistic  development  of  a  play,  a  child  were  needed,  no 
law  should  stand  in  the  way" — analogous  to  the  spirit  of  the  old-time  legend 
that  gave  to  the  bell  a  sweeter  tone  if  the  body  of  an  innocent  child  were 
sacrificed  to  the  molten  metal.  We  are,  perhaps,  extreme  in  our  view  that 
in  work  for  children,  the  child  himself  must  be  the  central  thought — not  the 
convenience  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  probation  officer,  or  even  the  play¬ 
wright,  but  at  present  we  seem  to  belong  to  the  minority  as  far  as  Oregon 
is  concerned. 

We  are  not  expected  to  moralize,  however,  in  these  reports,  but  to  note 
the  points  of  strength  and  of  weakness  in  our  laws  and  in  their  enforces 
ment.  The  weakest  point  of  the  Oregon  law  is  in  the  “age  clause”  of  the 
child.  Parents  will  swear  falsely.  We  have  arbitrarily  demanded  that  the 
age  given  by  the  parent  on  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  age  given  several  months  previously  to  the  school  on  the 
census  form.  Failing  this,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign-born  child,  we  demand 
the  passport,  birth  or  baptismal  papers.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year 
in  June  we  gather  up  the  census  forms  from  the  city  schools  and  as  each 
child  presents  himself  for  his  permit  with  the  parent  he  is  checked  up  on  his 
census  form.  In  this  way  we  have  prevented  many  cases  of  false  swearing. 

On  every  hand,  is  the  improvement  in  the  messenger  service  noted — 
the  boys  are  older  and  the  service  better,  and  there  are  fewer  messenger 
boys  going  to  the  Reform  School. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  sounding  a  note  of  grief.  The 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  effective  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  lies  not 
with  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  or  even  with  the  greedy  employer,  but  with  the 
educated  man  and  woman,  the  superficial  thinker,  the  sentimental  classes 
who  are  deprived  of  an  evening’s  entertainment  through  the  law,  or  whose 
purses  are  directly  or  indirectly  affected.  They  make  no  effort  to  find  the 
real  history  of  each  case — form  their  opinions  from  the  sentimental  gush 
of  some  newspaper  reporter,  and  count  of  no  value  whatever,  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  workers  who  have  given  years  of  service  to  the  cause — indeed, 
our  latest  compliment  from  a  well  known  clergyman  in  our  midst  was  as 
follows :  “With  respect  to  our  own  child  labor  laws,  one  cannot  but  regret 
the  fanatical  view  regarding  their  administration  that  some  of  our  Port¬ 
land  people  have.  The  interference  with  the  public  performance  of  talented 
children  where  a  price  of  admission  is  charged,  or  otherwise,  is  a  sample 
of  the  intemperate  and  indiscriminating  tendency.”  In  the  case  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Commission  refused  to  allow  a  well-known  concert  company 
of  boys  ranging  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age  to  appear  in  Oregon, 
holding  to  the  view — possibly  “intemperate  and  indiscriminating” — that  the 
law  applied  to  all  children  alike.  It  was  due  to  this  element,  and  to  the 
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interference  of  a  Juvenile  Court  Judge  of  national  reputation,  from  another 
state,  that  the  first  entering  wedge  has  been  driven  in  the  Oregon  law.  These 
we  feel  are  the  greater  enemies  of  the  work  and  it  is  to  these  that  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  should  direct  some  of  its  attention.  The 
workers  themselves  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  fundamentals,  or 
they  are  too  easily  turned  aside  from  their  ideals  by  individual  cases.  I 
plead  this  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  lest  Oregon’s  experience  with  her  stage 
children  may  furnish  a  painful  precedent  for  other  states. 

We  have  not  dared  to  touch  the  newsboy  problem  as  yet,  although  we 
are  constantly  censured  for  not  taking  the  “baby  newsboy”  off  the  streets. 
This  comes  more  directly  under  the  Juvenile  Court  until  our  child  labor 
law  shall  have  a  section  covering  it.  We  had  hoped  to  provide  for  this  de¬ 
structive  class  of  child  labor  at  this  session,  but  our  experience  with  the 
theatres,  and  distrust  of  the  Legislature,  said  “hands  off”.  As  long  as  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  willing  to  sacrifice  hundreds  of  children  so  that  we  may  have 
an  occasional  genius,  we  must  wait  for  public  opinion  to  change  its  tone 
before  attempting  any  radical  legislation  along  this  line.  We  must  have  our 
ideals  high,  and  hold  to  them,  but  wTe  must  not  forget  that  public  opinion  is 
a  capricious,  hysterical  dame  who  loses  her  poise  when  her  pocketbook  is 
affected,  or  her  sympathies  touched. 

Millie  R.  Trumbull, 
Secretary. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CHILD  LABOR  ASSOCIATION. 

Since  the  report  made  in  April,  1908,  the  local  child  labor  organizations 
in  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia  have  federated  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Child  Labor  Association.  Local  branches  have  been  organized  in 
other  cities  and  during  the  fall  months  an  active  campaign  of  education  was 
carried  on  in  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  two  child  labor  bills  which 
have  the  following  for  their  purpose : 

1.  To  require  proof  that  children  are  fourteen  years  old  before  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  work. 

2.  To  place  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates  in  the  hands  of  school 
officials. 

3.  To  raise  the  age  for  work  in  soft  coal  mines  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

4.  To  allow  only  a  ten-hour  day  for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

5.  To  prohibit  all  forms  of  night  work  for  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

The  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mothers’  Congress,  the  Consumers’ 
League  and  various  local  organizations  are  all  co-operating  to  this  end. 

Eleven  different  types  of  literature  have  been  distributed,  some  in 
30,000  quantities,  bearing  upon  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  The  prospects 
are  encouraging  for  a  bill  which  will  stop  parental  perjury  and  give  school 
officials  the  issuance  of  certificates,  but  determined  opposition  has  already 
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shown  itself  to  the  ten-hour  day  and  the  abolition  of  night-work  provisions 
in  our  second  bill.  Another  court  decision — the  fourth  within  four  years — 
has  overthrown  an  additional  part  of  the  existing  child  labor  law.  This, 
however,  only  makes  the  passage  of  our  bills  more  necessary. 

Fred  S.  Hall, 

Secretary. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  (PA.)  CHILD  LABOR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Child  Labor  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  has  authorized  me  to  make  the 
following  report  of  the  work  done  by  this  Association : 

Since  April,  1908,  the  Association  has  been  occupied  mainly  in  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Association  in  framing 
bills  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  now  in  session.  Since  December  1st, 
active  measures  have  been  taken  to  create  public  opinion  throughout  the 
district  and  in  organizing  the  work  here.  The  services  of  a  directing  secre¬ 
tary  have  been  secured  to  extend  the  work. 

Alida  Lattimore, 
Directing  Secretary. 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILD  LABOR. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Child  Labor — formed  in  Rhode  Island  in  January, 
1908,  and  composed  of  representatives  of  local  educational  and  philanthropic 
societies,  as  well  as  sub-committees  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Child  Labor 
Committee — is  continuing  during  the  present  winter  its  active  campaign  for 
an  improved  child  labor  law.  A  bill  amending  the  law  in  four  particulars  was 
introduced  in  the  assembly  in  1908.  It  passed  the  House,  but  failed  of  passage 
in  the  Senate.  A  bill  similar  in  its  provisions  has  been  introduced  this  year 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  committee  on  special  legislation.  A 
public  hearing  on  the  bill  is  promised  within  a  few  days.  Meanwhile  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  has  published  a  simplified 
statement  of  the  present  Factory  Inspection  Law  of  the  state,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  labor  conditions  of  the  women  and  children,  and  has  also  supple¬ 
mented  the  statement  with  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  present  law 
and  the  reasons  why  such  amendments  are  deemed  wise  and  practicable, 
asking  each  member  of  the  Federation  to  bring  these  amendments  and  the 
arguments  in  their  favor  to  the  attention  of  their  local  representatives  in 
our  assembly. 

The  Committee  is  hoping  for  the  successful  passage  this  year  of  these 
four  amendments 1st.  7  p.  m.  instead  of  8  p.  m.  shall  end  the  day’s  work 
for  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  all  factories,  manufacturing  or 
business  establishments.  2d.  The  privilege  now  held  by  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  of  keeping  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  late  on  Saturday  nights 
and  for  the  four  days'  preceding  Christmas  shall  be  withdrawn.  3d.  An 
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educational  test,  viz.,  the  ability  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  before  granting  working  certificates  to  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  4th.  The  employer  of  a  child  who  claims  to  be  sixteen  years  of  age 
but  whose  appearance  causes  the  factory  inspector  to  doubt  it,  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  the  claim. 

Mrs.  Carl  Barus, 

Chairman. 


CITIZENS'  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  law  for  the  regulation  of  child  labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  passed  by  the  National  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  on  May 
28th,  of  last  year.  This  law  is  the  result  of  three  and  a  half  years’  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Committee  and  of  the  local  Committee  organized 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Committee.  The  law  as  passed  contains 
some  features  which  were  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  measure,  but  which 
finally  had  to  be  accepted.  The  measure  was  passed  practically  in  the  shape 
recommended  by  the  National  and  local  Committees,  with  several  sections 
added  which  regulated  street  trading  on  the  lines  of  the  New  York  law.  A 
proviso  was  inserted  by  the  Senate  permitting  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  to  exempt  children  under  the  limit  of  fourteen  years,  but  over  twelve 
years  of  age,  if  they  were  the  support  of  dependent  relatives. 

Unfortunately  the  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  Congress  contained 
no  provision  for  the  inspectors  authorized  by  the  act.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  did  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances  by  detailing 
two  policemen  for  this  duty,  and  these  officers  are  engaged  in  filling  these 
positions  at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  appropriations,  it  was 
not  possible  to  announce  the  enforcement  of  the  law  until  August  first  of 
last  year,  and  even  then,  the  first  month  was  taken  up  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  dilatory  employers  and 
parents.  The  actual  enforcement  of  the  law  therefore  took  place  about  the 
first  of  September,  1908.  The  following  report  on  the  effect  of  the  law  refers 
only  to  the  four  months  ending  December  31st,  1908. 

For  this  period,  the  most  important  event  has  been  the  work  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  children  with  age  and  schooling  certificates.  The  law  provides 
that  these  certificates  shall  be  issued  by  the  school  board  and  experience 
seems  to  show  that  for  this  jurisdiction  the  school  authorities  are  best 
qualified  to  perform  this  duty.  The  age  of  children  is  secured  for  school 
purposes  some  time  before  the  question  of  employment  arises  and  is  there¬ 
fore  likely  to  be  reported  correctly.  By  requiring  each  applicant  for  an 
employment  certificate  to  bring  with  him  his  last  school  report,  the  officials 
are  enabled  to  secure  immediate  information  on  the  point  of  educational 
qualifications.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  applicants — approximately  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number — the  school  authorities  are  thereby  in  a 
position  to  decide  immediately  as  to  the  age  and  educational  qualifications 
of  the  children  seeking  employment  certificates.  In  addition  to  these  two 
points,  the  board  of  education  took  the  commendable  action  of  detailing 
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two  of  the  school  medical  inspectors  to  the  work  of  examining  each  child 
who  applied  for  a  certificate.  While  the  physical  examination  was  neces¬ 
sarily  somewhat  restricted,  each  of  the  3200  children  was  examined  as  to 
heart,  lungs,  spinal  curvature  and  general  physical  development.  Although 
certificates  were  refused  on  account  of  poor  physique  in  but  few  cases,  a 
number  of  provisional  certificates  were  issued,  such  as  certificates  per¬ 
mitting  only  outside  work  in  cases  of  children  having  weak  lungs,  etc. 

The  problem  of  securing  proper  evidence  of  age  in  the  case  of  children 
who  had  not  been  recently  in  attendance  at  the  schools,  has  proved  a  source 
of  considerable  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  registration  of  births  in  this  city 
has  been  strictly  enforced  only  during  the  last  few  years,  so  that  the 
records  of  the  board  of  health  have  been  of  little  assistance.  In  the  second 
place,  few  of  the  children  possess  baptismal  or  other  church  certificates 
containing  information  as  to  age.  The  result  is  that  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  children  not  possessing  school  records,  the  oath  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  as  to  the  age  of  the  child  has  to  be  accepted.  Such  evidence  is 
frankly  conceded  by  the  administrative  officials  to  be  of  little  value,  but 
in  such  cases  the  only  course  open  has  been  followed— namely  to  emphasize 
the  educational  test  and  the  examination  by  the  school  physician. 

The  effect  of  the  exemption  clause  in  the  law,  which  reduced  the  age  limit 
from  fourteen  to  twelve  in  cases  of  poverty,  has  been  observed  with  especial 
interest  because  the  census  of  1900  showed  that  approximately  one-third  of 
the  child  bread-winners  of  this  city  were  orphans.  The  power  to  make 
exemptions  is  vested  in  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  head  of  that  court  has 
shown  a  full  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  problem, 
and  has  granted  such  exemptions  only  after  the  need  of  the  child  s  earnings 
has  been  clearly  established.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
harm  of  the  exemption  clause  has  been  restricted  to  a  minimum. 

The  number  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  received 
employment  certificates  is  as  follows:  Street  trading  certificates,  1700; 
general  employment  certificates,  1478.  The  working  children,  according  to 
these  figures,  constitute  approximately  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
and  approximately  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Henry  J.  Harris, 

Secretary. 


WISCONSIN  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE. 

Wisconsin  child  labor  conditions  are  not  materially  changed  since  re¬ 
ported  upon  in  the  spring  of  1908. 

The  biennial  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  is  just  beginning  and 
several  amendments  will  be  offered  to  the  child  labor  law,  as  amended  by 
the  legislature  of  1907.  It  has  been  a  custom  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  think 
a  wise  custom,  to  allow  a  child  labor  law,  when  radically  amended,  to  be 
tested  for  four  years  without  important  amendments  by  the  intervening 
legislature,  that  the  law  may  be  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate  its  useful- 
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ness  and  its  weak  points.  That  plan  will  be  followed  this  year  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  may  be  an  improvement  in  the  educational  test  by  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  teacher’s  certificate.  At  present  the  burden  is  thrown  upon 
the  officers  granting  the  permit  to  test  the  child’s  knowledge  of  English.  This 
is  wrong  in  principle  and  works  out  inconveniently  in  practice.  The  factory 
inspector’s  office,  upon  which  much  of  the  work  of  granting  permits  falls, 
requests  that  a  teacher’s  certificate,  as  to  education,  should  be  required  be¬ 
fore  permit  is  given.  It  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  improve  the  law 
in  various  minor  but  important  details. 

Very  little  harm  has  apparently  resulted  under  the  “perishable  goods 
clause,”  oil  which  report  was  made  in  1908,  because  of  a  strict  construction 
of  the  act  by  the  attorney  general’s  department,  and  perhaps  because  there 
have  been  many  prosecutions;  but  the  clause  is  thoroughly  bad  in  principle 
and  condemned  by  experience  in  other  states.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  struck 
out  of  the  law  this  winter. 

As  to  the  fifty-five  hour  clause,  the  testimony  of  those  who  know  is  that 
it  is  working  well  and  that  on  the  whole  it  is  being  faithfully  obeyed  and 
that  it  is  not  resulting,  as  it  has  in  some  other  states,  in  children  working 
sixty  hours  a  week  instead  of  fifty-five.  We  trust  the  time  will  come,  and 
speedily,  when  Wisconsin  can  have  a  nine  hour  day. 

There  is  increasing  dissatisfaction  felt  with  the  exemption  of  news¬ 
boys  from  the  general  operation  of  the  child  labor  law  and  a  growing 
feeling  that  there  should  be  a  special  newsboys’  and  street  trades  act  along 
the  line  of  the  acts  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
law  of  this  kind  may  be  passed  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Under  the  Wisconsin  law  of  1907,  the  number  of  permits  issued  to 
children  under  sixteen  has  been  reduced  to  about  thirty-five  per  cent.  This 
is  a  striking  feature  in  view  of  the  great  demand  for  children’s  work.  7n 
addition  to  the  possible  reduction  of  child  labor  because  of  the  financial 
stringency  (not  always  operating  largely  to  reduce  child  labor)  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  permits  issued  results  from  the  dangerous  employ¬ 
ment  clause  of  the  law  of  1907,  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  because  of  the 
increasing  strictness  in  issuing  permits,  especially  in  the  factory  inspector’s 
office,  where  probably  much  more  than  half  of  the  permits  of  the  state  are 
issued. 

The  most  striking  recent  feature  of  the  child  labor  situation  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  the  increasing  demand  for  young  girls’  work  in  factories,  including 
tanneries,  and  there  are  many  instances  reported  where  men  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  girls  and  often  by  girls  between  fourteen  and  sixteen.  We  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  demand  for  girls  in  household  work  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  hard  to  fill  that  demand,  but  it  is  a  newer  feature  of  the  situation 
to  have  a  demand  for  young  girls  in  factories  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
supply. 

The  factory  inspector’s  office  asks  for  two  more  assistant  factory  in¬ 
spectors  and  they  seem  to  be  thoroughly  needed. 

In  closing  it  should  be  said  that  the  cause  of  child  labor  in  Wisconsin 
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is  greatly  helped,  especially  in  Milwaukee  County,  by  the  increasing  efficiency 
of  the  work  of  the  probation  officers  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  by  the  most 
helpful  work  of  the  truancy  department  of  the  public  schools.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  when  child  labor, 
Juvenile  Court  and  compulsory  education  laws  are  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  an  equal  state  of  efficiency  so  that  each  may  help  the  other  in  handling  its 
peculiar  problems. 

Edward  W.  Frost, 

Chairman. 


REPORTS  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Virginia. 

The  age  limit  for  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  went  to 
thirteen  in  Virginia  the  first  of  January,  1909,  and  will  reach  the  standard 
of  fourteen  in  January,  1910.  Virginia  has  also  a  rudimentary  compulsory 
attendance  law  which  should  help  the  cause  of  child  labor  reform  when 
both  laws  can  be  enforced.  The  principal  need  in  Virginia  is  factory 
inspection. 

North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Child  Labor  Committee  met  early  in  January  and 
agreed  to  press  for  two  or  three  changes  in  the  present  child  labor  law  : — 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  from  sixty-six  a  week  to  sixty,  the  raising  of 
the  age  limit  for  night  work  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  the  provision 
for  a  factory  inspector  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  A  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  J.  W.  Hinsdale,  of  Raleigh,  going  farther  than 
these  proposals  in  the  line  of  child  labor  reform,  but  the  result  is  problem¬ 
atical.  I  note  that  the  Committee  of  Manufactures  and  Labor,  of  the 
Senate,  is  composed  mainly  of  cotton  mill  owners,  and  any  bill  that  gets 
through  the  Senate  must  be  passed  in  spite  of  an  unfavorable  report  from 
this  Committee,  or  must  be  subjected  to  their  tender  mercies  by  way  of 
amendment.  A  large  lobby,  of  fifty  manufacturers,  is  urging,  in  Raleigh, 
the  defeat  of  the  Hinsdale  bill.  Nevertheless,  some  advance  may  be  gained. 
At  present  the  commissioner  of  labor  has  no  authority  to  enter  a  factory 
for  inspection,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  commissioner  will  do 
something  more  for  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor  did. 

South  Carolina. 

The  South  Carolina  Legislature  is  also  in  session.  One  or  more  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  offered  to  the  child  labor  bill,  and  a  compulsory  school 
attendance  bill  has  also  been  introduced.  As  already  noted,  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facturers  have  said  they  will  not  object  to  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  to 
fourteen,  if  the  compulsory  attendance  bill  is  passed,  but  I  have  heard  of  no 
great  activity  for  the  passage  of  the  latter  measure,  which  they  claim  to 
have  been  favoring  for  years.  I  understand  that  an  amendment  forbidding 
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night  work  for  children  under  sixteen  will  not  be  objected  to,  as  there  is 
very  little  night  work  in  South  Carolina.  I  have  described  elsewhere1  how 
flagrantly  the  present  child  labor  laws  are  being  violated  in  both  the  Carolinas 
without  factory  inspection.  Governor  Ansel,  in  South  Carolina,  as  did 
Retiring-Governor  Glenn  and  Governor  Kitchin,  in  North  Carolina,  advo¬ 
cated  the  initiation  of  a  factory  inspection  system  in  their  messages  to  the 
legislature. 

Florida. 

The  Florida  Legislature  meets  in  March.  Preparations  are  being  made 
by  the  labor  unions,  the  women’s  clubs  and  other  organizations  standing 
for  the  cause  of  the  working  children,  to  raise  the  age  limit  in  Florida 
from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  to  make  the  law  more  effective  in  other  ways. 

Tennessee. 

The  principal  need  now  felt  in  Tennessee  is  greater  authority  for  the 
factory  inspector  and  better  provisions  of  law  relating  to  sanitary  and  safety 
appliances.  These  measures,  which,  I  understand,  are  already  being  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  labor  unions,  are  to  be  pressed  to  a  conclusion  with  the  help 
of  the  Tennessee  Child  Labor  Committee.  The  Legislature  is  now  in  session. 

Georgia. 

The  Georgia  Legislature  meets  in  June.  The  Georgia  Child  Labor 
Committee  has  been  contending  for  some  time  for  the  sixty  hour  week, 
the  repeal  of  the  exemption  clause  of  the  present  child  labor  law,  and  the 
inauguration  of  factory  inspection.  It  is  hoped  that  these  efforts  will  be 
successful  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Alabama. 

In  Alabama  we  have  only  to  note  that  the  recent  law  has  not  been 
enforced  owing  partly  to  the  long  illness,  followed  by  death,  of  the  factory 
inspector,  Dr.  Shirley  Bragg.  His  successor  has  recently  been  appointed, 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Bush,  and  a  new  chief  mine  inspector,  Edward  Flynn.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  new  force  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
inspection  law  and  that  there  will  result  a  more  careful  observance  of  the 
child  labor  law. 

Mississippi. 

One  of  the  amusing  things  about  the  Mississippi  situation  is  the  attitude 
of  the  manufacturers  over  the  passage  of  what  they  call  the  “drastic”  law 
forbidding  children  under  twelve  to  work  in  factories  and  children  under 
sixteen  to  work  more  than  fifty-six  hours  a  week  or  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day.  At  first  they  went  into  the  newspapers  with  the  threat  to  discharge 
all  their  employees  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  But  as  it  had  already  been 
ascertained  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  employees  were  under  fourteen, 

■See  Pamphlet  No.  110.  “The  Child  and  the  Law.” 
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this  proposition  was  reconsidered.  So  the  expedient  has  been  adopted  of 
keeping  the  actual  time  at  which  the  doffer  boys  are  at  work,  and  letting 
the  girl  spinners  come  an  hour  later  in  the  morning  or  leave  an  hour  earlier 
in  the  evening.  There  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  volume  an  article  by 
Senator  McDowell,  author  of  the  child  labor  law.  The  Mississippi  Child 
Labor  Committee  has  been  a  vigorous  defender  of  the  cause  of  child  labor 
reform  in  the  public  press,  and  numbers  among  its  members  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

The  fight  for  the  passage  of  the  best  child  labor  law  yet  enacted  in  any 
Southern  state  is  described  in  the  article  by  Miss  Jean  M.  Gordon,  published 
in  this  volume.  The  passage  of  this  law  was  mainly  due  to  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Miss  Gordon,  the  state  factory  inspector  of  Louisiana. 

T  ex  as. 

There  is  no  organized  effort  as  yet  to  amend  the  Texas  Child  Labor  Law, 
especially  as  it  has  an  age  limit  of  sixteen  in  mines  and  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  factories  where  children  are  employed.  The  Texas  Legislature  is 
now  in  session,  and  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  individual  citizens 
with  regard  to  raising  the  age  limit  in  factories  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

A  rkansas. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  this  state. 

Oklahoma. 

A  new  child  labor  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Oklahoma  Legisla¬ 
ture,  now  in  session.  It  has  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  Senate,  and, 
I  understand,  the  Governor  has  agreed  not  to  veto  it  this  time.  It  is  an 
excellent  bill  as  it  stands  and  it  is  hoped  that  Miss  Kate  Barnard,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Charities,  will  have  her  long  and  persistent  fight  for  its  passage 
rewarded  with  speedy  victory. 

A.  J.  McKelway, 

Secretary  for  Southern  States,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
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ALABAMA  Child  Labor  Committee. — Dr.  B.  J.  Baldwin,  Montgomery, 
Chairman. 

CALIFORNIA  (State  Committee  in  process  of  formation). 

Child  Labor  Committee  of  the  Juvenile  Improvement  Association,  LOS 
ANGELES. — Mrs.  Oliver  C.  Bryant,  1503  Magnolia  Avenue  Los  Angeles, 
Chairman;  Miss  Evelyn  L.  Stoddart,  1052  Beacon  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Secretary. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Child  Labor  Committee. — Miss  Alice  L.  Griffith,  2608 
Webster  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Chairman;  J.  C.  Astredo,  Diocesan  House, 
San  Francisco,  Secretary. 

Citizens’  Child  Labor  Committee  of  the  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. — 
George  M.  Kober,  M.D.,  1603  Nineteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  Chair¬ 
man;  Henry  J.  Harris,  1429  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  Secretary. 

GEORGIA  Child  Labor  Committee. — Hon.  Clifford  L.  Anderson,  Atlanta, 
Chairman;  Rev.  C.  B.  Wilmer,  D.D.,  412  Courtland  Street,  Atlanta,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

ILLINOIS  Child  Labor  Committee. — Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Van  Der  Vaart,  6710  May  Street,  Chicago, 
Secretary. 

INDIANA  Child  Labor  Committee. — V.  H.  Lockwood,  Lemcke  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Rogers,  Lemcke  Building,  Secretary. 

IOWA  Child  Labor  Committee. — Prof.  Isaac  A.  Loos,  Iowa  City,  Chair¬ 
man  ;  Hon.  Edward  D.  Brigham.  Des  Moines,  Secretary. 

KANSAS  Child  Labor  Committee. — F.  W.  Blackmar,  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lawrence,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Lelia  Day  Monroe,  Topeka,  First  Vice- 
Chairman;  Mrs.  F.  V.  Bartlett,  Kansas  City,  Second  Vice-Chairman;  Hon. 
W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Topeka,  Secretary. 

KENTUCKY  Child  Labor  Association. — Lafon  Allen,  Louisville,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Louis  B.  Wehle,  Louisville,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  R.  P.  Halleck,  1240  Third 
Avenue,  Louisville,  Secretary. 

LOUISIANA  Child  Labor  Committee. — Solomon  Wolff,  New  Orleans, 
President;  Miss  Jean  M.  Gordon,  1800  Prytania  Street,  New  Orleans,  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  Cora  Gumble  Moses,  Treasurer;  Rev.  E.  H.  Gilchrist,  New 
Orleans,  Secretary. 

MAINE  Child  Labor  Committee. — Scott  Wilson,  120  Exchange  Street, 
Portland,  President;  Hon.  G.  L.  Crossman,  Saco,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Ella 
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Jordan  Mason,  Biddeford,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Flagg,  no  Emery 
Street,  Portland,  Assistant  Secretary. 

MARYLAND  Child  Labor  Committee. — Douglas  W.  Wylie,  Baltimore, 
Chairman;  De  Courey  W.  Thom,  Baltimore,  Treasurer;  Joseph  C.  Judge, 
828  Law  Building,  Baltimore,  Secretary. 

Child  Labor  Committee  of  the  Southwest  District  of  the  Federated 
Charities  of  BALTIMORE  (Md.).— Miss  Elisabeth  Gilman,  614  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Baltimore,  Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS  State  Child  Labor  Committee. — Grafton  D.  Cush- 
717  Barristers  Hall,  Boston,  Chairman ;  Hon.  Frank  Leveroni,  814 
Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Vice-Chairman;  Prof.  Charles  F.  Bradley,  90 
Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Treasurer;  Richard  K.  Conant,  101  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Secretary. 

MICHIGAN  Child  Labor  Committee. — Prof.  Frank  T.  Carlton,  Albion, 
Secretary. 

Inter-Church  Child  Labor  Committee,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN.— 
Mrs.  H.  Gaylord  Holt,  28  Wellington  Place,  Grand  Rapids,  Chairman. 

MINNESOTA  Child  Labor  Committee. — Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D.,  St. 
Paul,  Chairman;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Winter,  518  Groveland  Avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Vice-Chairman;  E.  G.  Shulz,  State  Capitol  St.  Paul,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
dred  M.  Barnard,  805  Seventh  Street,  S.  E„  Minneapolis,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI  Child  Labor  Committee. — Mrs.  R.  L.  McLaurin,  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Chairman ;  Judge  T.  E.  Cooper,  Jackson,  Chairman  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  Mrs.  Corinne  Deupre  Bailey,  University,  Secretary. 

Children’s  Protective  Alliance  of  MISSOURI— Prof.  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Chairman;  J.  B.  Chambers,  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Treasurer;  Prof.  Edgar  James  Swift,  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  St.  Louis,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA  Child  Labor  Committee. — Dr.  George  Elliott  Howard, 
Lincoln,  President;  Mrs.  Draper  Smith,  Omaha,  First  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
Frances  D.  Keefe,  Walthill,  Second  Vice-President;  John  J.  Ryder,  Omaha, 
Secretary-T  reasurer. 

NEW  JERSEY  Child  Labor  Committee. — Orlando  F.  Lewis,  105  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  Chairman;  Mrs.  G.  W.  B.  Cushing,  50 
Munn  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Vice-Chairman;  Hon.  William  Fellowes 
Morgan,  Taylor  Road,  Short  Hills,  Treasurer;  Charles  A.  McCall,  59  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue,  Newark,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  Child  Labor  Committee. — Mornay  Williams,  New  York 
City,  Chairman;  Paul  M.  Warburg,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York  City,  Treasurer;  George  A.  Hall,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York  City,  Secretary. 

Child  Labor  League  of  BENSONHURST,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. — Mrs.  Anna  H. 
Hays,  150  Bay  Thirty-second  Street,  Bensonhurst,  Chairman. 

Consumers’  League  of  BUFFALO. — John  R.  Howard,  Jr.,  404  Seneca 
Street,  Buffalo,  President ;  Miss  Mabel  Gillespie,  404  Seneca  Street,  Buffalo, 
Executive  Secretary. 


State  and  Local  Committees 


NORTH  CAROLINA  Child  Labor  Committee. — Clarence  H.  Poe, 
Raleigh,  Acting  Chairman ;  C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson,  Secretary. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  Child  Labor  Committee. — Dr.  John  M.  Gillette, 
Grand  Forks,  President;  Elizabeth  Abbott,  Public  Library,  Grand  Forks, 
Secretary. 

OHIO  Child  Labor  Committee.— Dr.  Albert  H.  Freiberg,  19  West 
Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Chairman;  E.  N.  Clopper,  803  Union  Trust 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Secretary. 

Child  Labor  League  of  WARREN,  OHIO. — Miss  Phebe  T.  Sutliff,  234 
High  Street,  Warren,  Chairman. 

Child  Labor  Committeee  of  OKLAHOMA. — Mrs.  D.  M.  Thorpe,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  President;  Miss  Kate  Barnard,  Guthrie,  Secretary. 

OREGON  Child  Labor  Commission.— H.  G.  Kundret,  30  E.  Eleventh 
Street,  North  Portland,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Millie  R.  Trumbull,  305  Jefferson 
Street,  Portland,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  Child  Labor  Association: 

PHILADELPHIA  Child  Labor  Committee.— J.  Lynn  Barnard,  108 
E.  Greenwood  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Chairman;  Fred  S.  Hall, 
1338  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Secretary. 
ALLEGHENY  County  Child  Labor  Association. — John  W.  Anthony, 
Pittsburg,  President;  Miss  Alida  Lattimore,  238  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Directing  Secretary. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Child  Labor  Committee. — Right  Rev.  W.  N.  McVickar, 
Providence,  Chairman. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Joint  Committee  on  Child  Labor  (representing 
the  following  organizations :  The  Providence  Public  Education 
Association;  the  Consumers’  League  of  Rhode  Island;  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  the  Local  Council  of 
Women  of  Rhode  Island ;  the  Providence  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity;  the  Providence  Public  School  Teachers’  Association;  the 
Barnard  Club,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Child  Labor  Committee  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee). — Mrs.  Carl  Barus,  30  Elm- 
grove  Avenue,  Providence,  Chairman. 

TENNESSEE  Child  Labor  Committee. — Dr.  James  H.  Kirkland,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Chairman ;  Rev.  J.  R.  McCulloch,  Nashville,  Secretary. 

VIRGINIA  Child  Labor  Committee. — Hon.  Eugene  C.  Massie,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Chairman;  Rev.  James  Buchannan,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  Child  Labor  Committee. — B.  F.  Allison,  Schmulbach 
Building,  Wheeling,  Chairman ;  Dr.  Harriet  B.  Jones,  80  Fifteenth  Street, 
Wheeling,  Vice-Chairman ;  Charles  E.  Blue,  Wheeling  Mold  and  Foundry 
Company,  Wheeling,  Treasurer;  Miss  Nola  McKinney,  Fairmont,  Secretary, 

WISCONSIN  Child  Labor  Committee. — Edward  W.  Frost,  Wells 
Building,  Milwaukee,  Chairman;  H.  H.  Jacobs,  Univarsity  Settlement! 
Milwaukee,  Secretary. 
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Sixth  Session,  Second  Section. 


Because  of  the  limited  time  and  the  great  interest  expressed  by  many 
delegates  in  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  street  trading,  a  special  section 
meeting  on  January  23d  was  devoted  to  this  discussion.  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Frost,  of  Milwaukee,  presided,  opening  the  meeting  with  the  following 
remarks : 

“In  Wisconsin  we  have  no  street  trades  act.  We  have  in  our  child  labor 
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law  an  exemption  of  newsboys  at  certain  hours,  but  without  prescribing  any 
educational  or  other  requirements,  and  permitting  them  to  sell  papers.  By 
a  sort  of  tacit  action  the  newsboys  have  never  been  considered  regularly 
under  the  child  labor  law.  But  this  exemption  is  one  of  those  things  every 
one  of  us  dislikes  and  there  is  always  danger  in  an  exemption  of  an  attack 
in  the  courts  on  the  ground  of  special  legislation.  Therefore  it  is  our  feeling 
that  we  should  take  the  newsboy  clause  from  the  child  labor  act,  and  in  its 
place  have  a  newsboys’  and  street  trades’  act. 

“In  Milwaukee  we  have  the  newsboys,  boys  who  distribute  handbills,  and 
bootblacks  who,  save  as  the  Juvenile  Court  or  the  compulsory  education 
people  follow  them  up,  are  not  touched  by  legislation.  We  want,  if  possible, 
to  find  a  way  to  regulate  all  this  street  trade  for  boys. 

“In  the  National  Consumers’  League  Handbook  there  is  a  model  street 
trades  law,  and  I  suppose  the  discussion  might  properly  take  this  form.  What 
state,  represented  here,  has  a  good  street  trades  act  which  is  working  well, 
or  what  state  is  represented  in  which  there  is  about  to  be  introduced  a 
good  streets  trades  act,  and  what  is  the  general  outlook  for  it? 

“Mr.  Hall  represents  a  state  with  a  good  street  trades  law,  and  I  suggest 
that  he  tell  us  about  it.” 

Mr.  George  A.  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee : 
“Our  street  trades  law  applies  only  to  the  sale  of  newspapers,  periodi¬ 
cals  and  magazines  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class.  It  does  not  apply 
to  boys  who  may  be  peddlers,  distribute  handbills,  or  handle  other  articles 
referred  to.  In  fact,  only  a  year  ago  the  ‘magazine  and  periodical’  clause 
was  inserted  in  order  to  include  boys  selling  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

“In  the  first  attempt  in  1903,  the  enforcement  of  this  act  was  placed 
with  the  police  authorities  in  each  locality.  It  was  soon  found  that  such  a 
provision  was  absolutely  futile.  Not  only  were  they  not  interested  in  it,  but 
they  could  not  be  made  to  see  its  importance,  or  to  do  anything  about  it. 
After  a  strenuous  effort,  a  small  squad  of  four  men  in  plain  clothes  was 
secured  to  go  about  and  do  a  little  enforcement,  but  even  they  found  on  an 
average  only  two  boys  a  day  who  were  violating  the  law  in  the  big  city  of 
New  York,  although  our  Secretary  found  thirty  in  one  afternoon.  In  1907, 
the  law  was  amended,  and  its  enforcement  put  in  the  school  authorities’ 
hands,  in  addition  to  the  police.  The  school  people  asked  that  the  enforce¬ 
ment  should  not  be  taken  entirely  from  the  police,  because  they  might  want 
to  call  on  them  for  aid.  The  present  system  of  enforcement  in  our  state  is 
therefore  by  the  police  and  the  attendance  officers.  It  has  not  progressed 
greatly,  so  far  as  adequate  enforcement  is  concerned.  I  think  in  only  three 
of  the  nine  cities  in  which  the  law  applies,  has  there  been  any  serious  attempt 
to  enforce  it.  In  New  York,  Rochester  and  Troy,  some  fair  efforts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Committees 
and  other  interested  people  who  believe  in  the  law. 

“In  New  York  City  our  Committee  secured  and  exhibited  twenty-five 
large  pictures  which  showed  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law — young  boys 
selling  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  example.  This  aroused  the  offi¬ 
cials  to  action  and  something  was  accomplished. 
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"But  first,  in  order  to  get  the  situation  cleaned  up,  the  superintendent 
of  schools  assigned  fifty  of  the  seventy-five  attendance  officers  to  that  one 
task  during  two  weeks  of  the  school  term  beginning  last  September.  The 
men  were  divided  in  day  and  night  squads  and  covered  the  entire  five 
boroughs  of  the  city.  The  public  had  a  right  to  expect  them  to  accomplish 
something;  they  would  be  a  pretty  poor  lot  of  men  if  they  did  not  do  some¬ 
thing  with  so  large  a  number.  They  did  clean  up  the  situation  by  explaining 
to  the  boys  that  they  must  have  badges,  telling  them  where  to  get  them,  so 
that  after  two  weeks’  work  by  those  fifty  men,  one  began  to  see  badges 
blossoming  out  nearly  all  over  the  city.  But  that  was  not  enough. 

“An  effort  was  then  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  school  author¬ 
ities  to  make  this  work  permanent.  As  a  result,  they  now  have  a  squad  of 
four  men  giving  their  entire  time  to  it.  They  go  on  at  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  work  until  eleven,  being  on  duty  during  the  busiest  time  of  news¬ 
paper  selling.  They  move  about  to  different  centers  and  try  to  cover  the 
different  boroughs  in  the  course  of  the  week.  There  has  been  considerable 
improvement  since  they  began,  though  not  all  we  would  like  to  see. 

“In  Rochester  there  has  also  been  a  serious  attempt  to  enforce  the  law. 
That  is  again  through  the  personal  efforts  of  the  women  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject.  By  going  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  other  school  officials,  they  have  brought  home  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  have  gotten  them  to  take  up  the  subject  seriously,  with  the  result 
that  badges  are  being  pretty  generally  worn  in  Rochester  and  also  in  Troy. 

“The  following  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  weak  points  in  the  New  York 
law:  The  minimum  age  of  ten  is  absolutely  bad;  it  should  be  at  least  twelve. 
Our  Committee  stands  for  the  twelve-year  age  limit.  The  night-closing  regu¬ 
lation  is  another  bad  feature.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  boys  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  on  the  street  until  ten  o’clock  when  the  law  requires  boys 
in  stores  to  stop  at  seven  and  in  factories  at  five.  We  urge  at  least  an  eight 
or  nine  o’clock  closing  hour. 

“The  penalty  clause  is  perhaps  the  weakest  feature  in  the  law.  It  was 
drawn  in  conference  with  some  of  the  judges  of  the  Special  Sessions  Court 
in  our  city,  but  it  has  proved  ineffective.  It  provides  that  for  violation,  the 
boy  may  be  arrested  and  brought  to  the  Children’s  Court  and  dealt  with 
according  to  law— whatever  that  may  mean.  It  permits  the  court  to  commit 
the  boy  to  an  institution  of  the  faith  of  its  parents.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
favor  the  commitment  of  a  child  who,  for  instance,  leaves  his  badge  at  home. 
But  some  adequate  penalty  is  greatly  needed.  We  should  like  a  penalty  that 
would  make  is  possible  to  fine  the  parents  for  the  delinquency  of  the  child. 
That  cannot  be  done  under  the  present  New  York  law,  because  the  statute 
does  not  contain  a  delinquency  clause  by  which  the  parents  can  be  reached, 
as  in  some  other  states.  We  are  working  toward  that  and  hope  to  get  such 
a  provision  in  the  law. 

“In  the  distribution  of  handbills,  I  think  our  law  would  hold  the  em¬ 
ployer  under  the  provision  regarding  children  working  in  mercantile  and 
other  establishments.  By  that  law,  children  under  sixteen  shall  not  be 
employed,  without  a  certificate,  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  goods 
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or  messages.  However,  I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  to  reach  them  in 
that  particular  way. 

“The  law  requires  the  boy  to  wear  a  badge  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and 
here  we  find  a  great  difficulty.  1  he  boys  often  claim,  as  a  reason  for  con¬ 
cealing  them,  that  the  older  boys  snatch  them  away  to  ‘put  them  out  of 
business.’  Sometimes  we  have  to  almost  undress  a  boy  to  find  where  the 
badge  is.  Perhaps  another  real  reason  for  concealing  the  badge  is  that  the 
boys  like  to  give  a  dime  novel  effect  by  suddenly  flashing  the  badge  from 
somewhere  underneath.  In  order  to  aid  in  determining  whether  the  proper 
badge  is  being  worn,  the  color  of  the  insert  card  is  changed  every  year. 

“Our  law  also  fails  to  require  proof  of  the  age  of  newsboys.  In  New 
\  ork,  the  parent  merely  signs  an  application  blank  showing  approval,  but  it 
does  not  prove  the  boy’s  age.  I  believe  a  provision  should  be  added  requiring 
ihe  same  documentary  evidence  as  is  required  for  other  forms  of  employ¬ 
ment.” 

A  delegate  asked  if  the  law  applied  to  newsgirls,  and  Mr.  Hall  replied 
that  “newsgirls  are  absolutely  prohibited  under  sixteen,”  and  also  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

As  to  the  question  of  “contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  children,”  the 
Chairman  said:  “I  have  grave  doubts  whether  there  could  be  a  conviction 
for  permitting  children  to  sell  newspapers.  We  have  that  law  in  Wisconsin, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  enforce.  We  took  the  law  largely  from  Denver,  and 
have  had  several  convictions  under  it,  but  they  have  to  be  pretty  strong  cases, 
as  where  little  girls  were  permitted  in  hotels  with  men,  or  allowed  in  saloons 
under  immoral  conditions.  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  court 
would  enforce  that  delinquency  law  against  a  father  if  he  permitted  a  child 
to  sell  papers  up  to  ten  o  clock  at  night.  I  think  the  Massachusetts  plan  is 
the  one  we  ought  to  follow.” 

The  issuance  of  badges  was  discussed,  Mr.  Hall  explaining  that  in  New 
York  City  there  are  twenty-six  district  superintendents  who  issue  them. 
Mr.  Frost  explained  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  laws  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Bissell,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  said:  “A  good  point  in  the  Massachusetts  law 
is  that  requiring  the  badge  to  be  worn  on  the  right  arm.  We  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  and  are  now  changing  the  badges,  slipping  a  strap  through 
and  strapping  it  to  the  right  arm.”  (The  method  employed  in  English 
cities.— Ed.) 

Mrs.  E.  Gaylord  Holt,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich :  “We  have  no  street  trades 
law  in  Michigan,  though  we  have  tried  hard  to  get  something  done.  Mr. 
Love  joy  has  advised  that  perhaps  a  city  ordinance  is  better  than  a  state  law, 
because  the  state  law  would  be  hard  to  enforce.  We  have  in  Grand  Rapids, 
an  evening  press  association,  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  newsboys! 
giving  the  Sunday  afternoon  pleasant  hour  and  things  of  that  sort,  which 
are  very  helpful  to  the  boys,  and  such  work  has  given  the  idea  that  we  do 
not  need  an  ordinance  in  our  city  when  the  conditions  are  apparently  so  good. 
They  are  certainly  doing  much  good  to  the  boys,  but  we  have  as  many  as  250 
boys  under  ten  years  old  selling  papers,  and  some  not  more  than  five  or  six 
years  old. 
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“Last  year  we  had  a  little  boy  of  six  years  old  killed  by  a  street  car  at 
night,  and  we  know  of  other  bad  things.  There  are  a  few  little  newsgirls, 
perhaps  a  dozen  in  the  city,  and  some  of  them  are  down  on  Market  street, 
a  low  part  of  the  city,  standing  by  saloon  doors  to  sell  their  papers.  1 
would  like  a  little  light  on  what  we  can  do  by  a  city  ordinance  or  otherwise.’-' 

The  Chair:  “It  would  be  better  to  try  to  get  a  state  law  along  the 
lines  of  the  New  York  law,  applying  to  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
class.  It  is  hard  to  pass  such  a  law  through  a  city  council,  and  even  if  it 
were  passed,  it  would  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  local  police.  You  can 
bring  more  pressure  to  bear  in  the  legislature.  Mr.  Hall  has  suggested  two 
or  three  changes  in  the  New  York  law.  We  would  probably  agree  as  to 
age  limits,  the  prohibition  of  young  newsgirls  and  the  limitation  as  to  hours, 
but  what  shall  be  the  penalty?  Shall  the  child  be  punished,  as  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  or  can  a  law  be  framed  that  will  reach  the  parent,  or  the  newspapers, 
or  both?” 

Mr.  Hall  was  asked  if  the  newspapers  oppose  the  law  in  New  York, 
and  he  replied  that,  when  the  bill  was  introduced  there  was  a  little  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  of  no  account,  and  that  since  the  law  is  in  force  there  is  no  opposi¬ 
tion  on  their  part.  In  New  York,  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  the  newspaper 
that  employs  a  boy  contrary  to  law.  It  is  held  that  the  child  is  his  own  em¬ 
ployer. 

Julius  F.  Wengierski,  of  Rockford,  Ill.:  “About  two  years  ago,  when  I 
was  probation  officer  here  in  the  Jevenile  Court,  I  especially  looked  up  the 
night  newspaper  trade.  A  conference  was  sought  with  the  newspaper  men. 
but  none  of  them  came.  We  had  hoped  they  would  help  us  solve  the  problem. 
We  thought  that,  with  their  help,  we  should  not  have  much  trouble  with 
the  boys  at  night.  Of  course,  when  they  did  not  show  up,  it  meant  that  we 
had  to  do  the  best  we  could.  I  stayed  out  at  night  and  picked  up  boys  and 
girls  on  the  streets,  found  where  they  lived  and  sent  them  home.  Then, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  relief  and  aid  societies  and  partly  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  I  got  a  full  report  of  the  home 
conditions  of  these  children. 

“This  report  was  given  me  within  a  few  days  after  I  had  picked  up  the 
child.  At  the  time  of  my  picking  up  a  child,  I  would  tell  him  that  he  was 
not  to  be  out  on  the  street  alone  at  night.  I  had  no  law  to  back  me,  but  the 
moral  law  and  the  real  purpose  in  finding  out  the  home  condition  was  to  find 
out  whether  these  children  were  really  dependent. 

“Out  of  about  seventy-five  cases  investigated,  we  found  there  were  only 
two  cases  of  dependency,  and  Mr.  Kingsley,  of  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society, 
found  work  for  one  woman  who  needed  help,  and  in  another  case  where  a 
boy  who  was  employed  had  to  help  support  the  family,  another  position  was 
secured,  whereby  he  would  not  have  to  work  on  the  streets  at  night. 

“We  went  further.  I  tried  to  get  Mr.  Davies,  the  factory  inspector,  in¬ 
terested.  I  wrote  him  a  letter.  He  forwarded  that  letter  to  the  attorney 
general  to  get  an  opinion  regarding  the  child  labor  law.  Of  course,  the 
opinion  was  that  a  boy  that  was  selling  newspapers  was  not  in  the  relation 
to  the  newspapers  as  an  employee,  but  was  really  a  merchant.  He  made 
a  contract  to  purchase  from  the  newspapers  and  he  could  sell  these  papers. 
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“We  ascertained  that  some  of  these  papers  were  being  sold  on  commis¬ 
sion.  He  said,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  they  were  still  merchants,  so  we 
were  handicapped  all  around.  We  could  not  do  anything.  We  had  no  law 
to  back  us,  with  the  exception  of  the  Juvenile  Court  law,  which  is  the  same 
as  in  New  York,  and  no  children  under  ten  yearsi  are  allowed  to  peddle  any¬ 
thing  at  any  time.  But  the  children  between  ten  and  sixteen  we  were  after 
especially. 

“But  we  did  go  in  one  case  to  the  extreme.  There  were  three  little  boys, 
ranging  from  eight  to  twelve,  whom  I  picked  up  several  times  here  in  the 
loop  district  and  sent  them  home  every  time.  Upon  an  investigation  of  the 
home  conditions,  it  was  found  that  the  father  was  working  and  was  earning 
five  dollars  a  day,  and  they  owned  the  property  they  were  living  in,  that  these 
boys  were  earning  on  an  average  fifteen  dollars  a  week  peddling  papers  down 
town.  We  also  had  an  investigation  made  of  their  school  records  and  found 
they  were  truants.  They  were  at  school  about  five  days  of  the  month,  and 
when  there,  they  usually  slept  most  of  the  day  as  they  naturally  would  after 
being  out  until  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  We  arrested  this  father  and 
had  him  tried  by  one  of  the  municipal  judges.  Fortunately,  the  judge  saw 
the  case  as  we  did  and  fined  the  man  two  hundred  dollars  for  contributing 
to  the  delinquency  of  these  boys ;  but  he  suspended  the  fine  on  condition  that 
the  father,  in  the  future,  would  keep  the  boys  off  the  streets.  I  never  saw 
those  boys  on  the  street  again. 

“I  wrote  a  complete  report  of  this  work  and  gave  it  to  Judge  Mack  and 
also  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  the  result  was  that  we  now  have  in  Chicago  an 
officer  of  the  police  department  especially  delegated  to  this  work  between 
six  and  twelve.  Those  are  his  regular  hours.  Of  course,  all  that  he  has  to 
back  him  is  that  he  is  a  police  officer.  He  has  no  law,  except  the  Juvenile 
Court  law,  which  gives  him  the  privilege  of  keeping  children  ten  years  old 
and  under  off  the  streets.” 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley:  “Last  night  I  saw  a  little  girl  peddle  just 
around  the  corner  from  our  meeting.  In  New  York  that  would  be  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  the  child  would  be  taken  up  and  the  parents  fined.” 

Mr.  Wengierski  :  “In  that  case  we  would  find  the  conditions  at  home 
and  learn  whether  the  child  is  a  dependent  or  a  delinquent,  and  charge  the 
parents  with  contributing  to  the  one  or  the  other.” 

Mrs.  Kelley:  “But  in  New  York,  the  doing  of  it  is  a  misdemeanor. 
The  peddling  itself  is  a  delinquency.  We  do  not  want  peddlers  under  sixteen 
on  the  streets.” 

Miss  McDowell,  Chicago  University  Settlement :  “I  was  astounded  to 
find  the  other  day  that  my  newspaper  comes  to  me,  in  the  morning,  because 
two  little  boys,  one  twelve  and  the  other  thirteen,  get  the  paper  at  half-past 
two  at  night  at  the  corner  of  47th  and  and  Halsted  streets.  Those  little  boys, 
who  go  to  school,  carry  papers  around  so  that  we  get  them  in  the  morning 
at  four  o’clock,  all  the  year  around.  They  are  working  for  a  man  with  whom 
we  contract  for  our  newspapers,  and  I  wish,  in  some  way,  we  could  get  at 
that  question. 

“Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  little  girl  selling  newspapers,  I  was 
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quite  shocked  in  St.  Louis  twice  this  fall  to  find  a  girl  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  selling  newspapers  just  as  I  came  up  from  the  big  station  there;  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  town,  after  dark.  There  is  a  little  girl  between  six 
and  seven  years  of  age  selling  papers  every  morning  at  ten  o’clock  in  front 
of  one  of  our  great  bank  buildings  right  here  on  Monroe  and  Wabash  streets, 
so  it  does  seem  as  though  we  ought  to  get  at  this.  We  cannot  touch  the 
newspapers.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  sentimental  talk  about  newsboys’ 
societies  doing  so  much  for  newsboys,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  care  anything 
for  work  of  this  kind.” 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Bissell,  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  “Rochester  is  a  city  of  200,000,  with 
700  newsboys.  We  have  this  law  in  New  York  state,  and  up  to  a  year  ago, 
the  board  of  education  did  not  even  know  they  were  responsible  for  issuing 
the  badges.  We  found  perhaps  one  boy  in  thirty,  in  some  cases  one  in  fifty, 
with  a  badge.  The  Committeee  on  Child  Labor  visited  first  the  board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  had  a  serious  talk.  The  board  promised  to  co-operate  with  the 
police  commissioner  or  to  get  his  assistance. 

“The  policemen  themselves  had  had  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  issuing 
every  badge,  so  they  were  disposed  to  give  no  help,  and  the  only  way  even 
under  our  good  law  was  through  a  mass  meeting  called  for  another  pur¬ 
pose,  a  mass  meeting  of  about  1200  women.  The  subject  was  brought  up, 
the  city  was  districted,  each  woman  was  asked  to  consider  herself  a  member 
of  a  Vigilance  Committee  in  her  hours  of  shopping.  Every  woman  whose 
business  took  her  to  the  city  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  was 
asked  to  co-operate  and  to  follow  out  one  little  plan.  The  moment  a  boy 
was  found,  or  two  boys,  in  some  cases  there  would  be  five  before  you  would 
walk  a  hundred  feet,  that  woman  would  get  to  the  nearest  telephone  and 
say  to  the  board  of  education  and  the  police  department,  I  found  so  many 
boys  at  such  an  hour  at  such  a  place. 

“It  took  but  five  days  to  send  in  such  a  fire  to  both  these  departments 
that  the  school  superintendent  and  then  the  president  of  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  called  up  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  and  wanted  to  know  what 
they  could  do  in  the  matter,  and  arranged  for  a  meeting. 

“We  had  our  meeting  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  badges  should 
be  issued,  and  they  asked  for  two  weeks  in  which  to  secure  new  badges  and 
enforce  the  law,  and  of  course,  for  two  weeks  we  stopped  telephoning. 

"At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  badges  came  and  the  superintendent  had, 
in  the  meantime,  called  up  each  principal.  The  principal  was  to  send  his 
boys  desiring  badges  to  the  board  of  education.  The  truant  officer  came 
there,  also  the  Chairman  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  each  child  had 
an  ordinary  little  card  which  had  to  be  signed,  and  the  badges  were  issued 
and  the  children  were  instructed  to  wear  them.  For  possibly  three  or  four 
weeks  we  saw  a  great  many  badges  on  the  streets,  and  then  the  badges  dis¬ 
appeared  gradually.  We  felt  we  ought  to  begin  our  campaign  over  again. 
We  found  one  little  boy  four  times  in  ten  days,  a  child  of  seven  selling 
papers  and  pleading  for  money— he  had  ‘lost  twenty-five  cents,’  and,  of  course, 
he  was  obtaining  money. 
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"We  secured  the  help  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  we  made  this  a  test  matter.  As  the  outgrowth,  the  board 
of  education  appointed  one  truant  officer,  the  commissioner  of  police  ap¬ 
pointed  another  policeman  and  he  then  districted  the  city,  and  those  two 
men  were  required  to  report  every  child  found.  In  the  new  compaign,  they 
took  away,  in  three  days,  fifty  badges  from  boys.  No  badge  was  reissued 
until  the  parents,  at  least  one  parent,  accompanied  that  child  back  to  the 
office  of  the  board  of  education.  That  had  a  very  good  effect  on  the  child 
as  well  as  on  the  parent.  Many  of  the  men  became  interested  and  to-day 
I  think  we  have  an  unusual  city. 

“Just  before  I  left  I  had  a  report  from  a  business  man,  saying  that  he 
had  one  serious  charge  to  make  against  the  Child  Labor  Committee  of 
Rochester.  He  said  that  where  formerly  anyone,  at  seven  o’clock  or  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  could  find  any  number  of  small  boys  selling  papers ; 
now  he  had  to  walk  two  blocks  before  he  could  get  one  at  an  early  hour.” 

The  Chair:  “To  rectify  such  conditions  as  these,  I  understand  that  the 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  laws  combined,  seem  to  make  the  best  basis 
for  a  law  at  this  time.  A  state  law,  when  limited  to  the  larger  cities  as  it 
is  proper  to  do  in  most  states,  is  probably  better  than  to  attempt  to  secure 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  by  the  common  council  of  a  city.  First,  the 
child  must  be  directly  proceeded  against,  however  uncomfortable  that  may 
be  to  many  of  us  in  many  cases,  but  the  child  labor  laws  do  not  reach  the 
employer  save  when  the  direct  relation  of  employer  and  employee  can  be 
established. 

“A  child  labor  law,  or  a  law  amending  it,  should  provide  strictly  against 
the  employment  of  children  to  sell  newspapers,  but  the  merchant  newsboy, 
as  has  been  said,  is  a  factor  that  must  be  watched  very  carefully.  He  can 
only  be  reached,  it  would  seem  to  me,  through  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
the  taking  away  of  his  badge.  I  personally  greatly  object  to  the  fining 
of  a  little  child.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  penalty,  if  it  could  be  drawn  in  legal 
and  practical  form,  by  which  we  could  bring  in  the  father  and  fine  him.  The 
statutes  for  contributing  to  delinquency  are  good,  and  in  very  strong  cases 
might  be  effectual.” 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House:  “I  think  about  six  years  ago  we 
made  an  investigation  of  a  thousand  newsboys  within  twenty-eight  hours. 
We  tried  to  do  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  least  eight  hundred  were 
taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  two  hundred  more  afterwards.  The  one 
thousand  boys  were  very  carefully  questioned :  we  found  exactly  what 
made  them  leave  school,  the  circumstances  of  their  family,  how  much  their 
earnings  were  needed,  their  truancy  record  and  all  the  rest.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered,  I  think,  a  very  good  piece  of  work. 

“The  conclusion  we  reached  was  that  there  was  no  law  practically  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  such  a  situation.  A  newsboy  is  a  merchant  and  does  not 
come  within  the  child  labor  regulations.  This  matter  was  taken  before  the 
publishers’  association  here  with  the  hope  that  with  the  example  of  the  New 
York  and  Boston  newspapers  before  them,  we  might  be  able  to  secure  some 
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favorable  action.  But  the  publishers’  association  here  put  us  off,  I  regret  to 
state,  and  did  not  finally  take  any  action  in  the  matter  at  all.  So  far,  we 
have  been  unable  to  secure  any  legislative  action  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  very 
disgraceful  situation,  I  think,  for  Chicago  to  be  placed  in  while  the  Illinois 
child  labor  law  is  so  good.  The  City  of  Chicago  is  a  little  careless,  if  not 
recreant,  towards  the  children  who  are  not  reached  by  the  operation  of  the 
state  law.” 

A  Delegate:  “Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  wondering  if  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  this  meeting  to  gather  the  main  points  of  the  law  that  we  want  to 
work  for.” 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley:  “I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  New  York 
law.  I  think  perhaps  we  are  all  saying,  with  reference  to  street  trades,  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  need.  It  is  all  pure  nonsense  to  say  that  a  little 
newsboy  who  is  selling  papers  is  doing  anything  essentially  different  from 
a  peddler  who  is  selling  chewing  gum.  We  have  in  New  York,  under 
the  penal  code  enforced  by  the  Gerry  Society,  a  provision  that  no  girl 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  can  peddle  anything  on  the  street.  A  girl  can¬ 
not  sell  violets,  she  cannot  sell  chewing  gum  or  anything  else;  and  the 
penalty  for  violation  is  a  very  stringent  penalty  and  is  very  rigorously 
enforced.  We  do  not  know  of  such  a  thing  as  a  girl  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  peddling.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  selling  informa¬ 
tion,  selling  papers  and  selling  chewing  gum.  The  trouble  is  we  are  afraid 
of  the  newspapers.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  chewing  gum  manufacturer 
and  the  other  people  who  sell  goods  to  the  children  to  sell  on  the  streets, 
but  we  are  afraid  of  the  newspapers,  and  so  we  have  worked  out  a  com¬ 
bination  that  a  newsboy  is  a  merchant,  which  is  simply  ridiculous.  Is  a 
newspaper  merchant  different  from  a  chewing  gum  merchant?  He  is  not. 
He  is  just  a  little  boy  under  sixteen  years  old. 

“The  largest  city  in  this  country  has  stopped  absolutely  peddling  on  its 
streets  for  girls  under  sixteen.  It  has  enforced  it  as  to  girls.  It  is  enforced 
almost  absolutely  with  regard  to  peddling  other  things  by  boys,  but  there 
was  a  little  winking  at  it  during  the  panic.  There  were  a  few  children 
peddling  things  around  at  that  time. 

“There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  our  keeping  up  this  fiction  as  to 
‘merchants’  any  longer ;  let  us  tell  the  truth.  Let  us  say  that  we  know  that 
we  can  stop  girls  from  selling  anything  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old. 
We  know  that  we  can  stop  boys  from  selling  all  other  things,  and  how 
absurd  it  is  to  say  that  we  cannot  stop  them  from  selling  newspapers !  There 
is  a  very  large  body  of  convalescent  tuberculosis  patients  who  would  be  glad 
to  enter  the  field  in  that  work  of  selling  papers  if  they  did  not  have  the 
odious  competition  of  these  little  boys.  There  is  a  large  number  of  one- 
legged  and  one-armed  men  in  New  York  who  do  now  have  stands.  Some¬ 
times  three  or  four  or  five  of  them  together,  of  whom  I  know,  can  be  found 
at  different  times  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth  avenue 
selling  papers.  If  we  could  prevent  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
from  selling  papers  as  we  keep  them  from  selling  other  things,  it  would 
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be  a  perfect  Godsend  to  those  handicapped  men,  and  the  men  who,  lacking 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  can  perfectly  will  tend  a  stand. 

“Any  suggestion  that  we  make  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  about  news¬ 
boys  I  think  should  carry  with  it  a  very  urgent  request  that  from  now  on 
the  juvenile  courts  make  an  effort  to  card  their  records.  There  is  not  a 
Juvenile  Court  in  this  country  which  has  any  adequate  record  whatever  of 
the  previous  occupation  of  the  children  who  come  before  it.  I  know  whereof 
I  speak,  because  I  have  met  a  majority  of  the  judges  and  the  probation  offi¬ 
cers.  If  we  could  get  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  previous  life  of 
the  children  who  come  into  the  Juvenile  Court,  I  do  not  think  it  would  take 
us  three  years  after  we  had  such  records  printed  until  we  had  brought  about 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  employment  of  children.” 

Miss  McDowell  :  “I  would  like  to  explain  that  we  do  not  make  any 
difference  between  the  peddlers  of  newspapers  and  of  chewing  gum  in 
Chicago.  We  make  no  difference  between  the  chewing  gum  merchant  and 
the  newspaper  merchant.  We  have  no  such  provision  in  our  law  as  you 
have  in  New  York.  We  gave  the  matter  up,  not  because  we  were  afraid  of 
the  newspapers,  but  because  we  could  not  proceed  without  the  help  of  the 
newspapers.” 

As  to  the  proper  age  limit  for  street  trading,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.  It  was  agreed  that  no  girls  under  sixteen  years  should  be  allowed 
to  peddle  anything  on  the  streets.  The  age  for  boys,  Mr.  Hall  believed, 
should  be  twelve  years  instead  of  ten.  Mrs.  Kelley  urged  that  it  should  be 
sixteen.  She  said:  “When  you  get  your  Juvenile  Court  records,  you  will 
find  it  just  as  bad  for  boys  as  it  is  for  girls.” 

It  was  agreed  that  a  careful  educational  test  should  be  required,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  determine  more  accurately  the  effects  of  street  trading 
upon  the  school  record  of  the  children. 

The  question  of  penalties  proved  a  difficult  one.  Mr.  Hall  severely 
criticised  the  New  York  law  which  is  preposterous  in  its  penalty  clause.  To 
the  question  why  the  newspapers  cannot  be  held  responsible,  the  Chair  said: 
“You  must  remember  that  we  are  compelled  to  work  along  certain  legal  lines. 
You  must  establish  the  relation  between  the  newspaper  and  the  boy  selling 
papers,  and  in  most  cases  you  cannot  do  that.  You  can  forbid  the  boy  from 
doing  something  which  your  law  defines,  but  you  cannot  touch  the  newspaper 
unless  you  can  show  the  connection.” 

Mrs.  Kelley  suggested  that  the  father  of  the  child  should  be  brought 
into  court  and  dealt  with  under  a  quasi-criminal  statute. 

Mrs.  Bissell:  “Someone  has  suggested  that  they  fine  the  parent  a  dollar. 
In  Manchester,  England,  where  I  looked  this  matter  up  last  spring,  I  found 
that  they  often  have  to  fine  the  parent  a  dollar.  That  is  the  minimum  fine, 
the  maximum  being  five.  They  found  it  worked  a  very  great  effect.  They 
also  prohibit  selling  papers  within  a  mile  of  the  city  center.” 

E.  N.  Clopper,  Cincinnati :  “In  discussing  street  trades,  we  ought  not 
to  confine  ourselves  too  strictly  to  newsboys,  for  there  are  so  many  other 
kinds  of  street  trades  that  I  think  they  ought  to  be  considered.  There  are 
many  children  who  are  employed  in  the  markets  of  our  large  cities  and  they 
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work  just  as  hard  as  the  newsboys  and  are  exposed  to  just  the  same  influ 
ences.  There  are  boys  employed  by  the  postmasters  of  the  cities  to  deliver 
special  delivery  letters,  who  work  until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  they  do  not 
have  any  time  except  some  ten  minutes  for  lunch  between  three  o  clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  ten  o’clock  at  night.  It  may  be  that  the  postmaster  even  is 
violating  the  child  labor  law  in  getting  those  boys.  There  are  so  many 
children  in  America,  particularly  children  of  foreign  parents,  who  are  selling 
a  great  variety  of  different  things  that  any  measure  adopted  along  this  line 
should  include  the  means  of  getting  at  those  children  also.” 

■From  the  Seventh  Session  of  the  Conference  at  which  the  subject  of  Street 
Trades  was  again  renewed  in  discussion. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley:  “While  I  am  saying  the  better  the  law  and  the 
better  the  enforcement,  the  greater  the  need  of  auxiliary  work  with  the  school 
children  in  the  earliest  grades,  I  want  to  put  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
children  for  whom  here  in  Chicago,  the  second  city  of  this  Republic,  there 
is  no  effective  protection.  On  the  way  to  our  meeting  last  night  I  saw  on  the 
street  a  most  miserable  little  chewing  gum  peddler.  I  do  not  think  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  I  am  told  there  is  no  law  which  could  banish  him  from 
the  streets.  He  could  not  have  worked  in  a  factory  so  late;  he  could  not 
have  worked  in  a  store  so  late.  But  there  he  was  out  in  the  rain  in  Van 
Buren  Street  in  a  part  of  this  city  which  is  not  salubrious  for  little  boys  at 
night;  there  he  was  working,  and  it  was  nobody’s  business,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  to  look  after  him. 

“Why  do  we  shirk  the  street  children?  Why  don’t  we  give  exactly  the 
same  protection  to  children  in  the  street  trades  that  we  give  to  those  in 
the  factory  trades  and  the  stores,  and  to  the  messenger  boys?  Surely  the 
requirements  ought  to  be  made  the  same  for  employment  in  all  occupations. 
There  are  no  other  occupations  so  bad  for  the  children  as  the  street  trades, 
including  the  messenger  service.  As  I  understand  it,  Illinois  does  give  the 
messenger  boys  now  the  same  care  that  it  gives  to  the  cash  children  and  the 
factory  children.  But  we  keep  up  a  queer  fiction  that  a  child  who  sells 
things  on  the  street  differs  in  some  way  from  the  child  who  works  where 
things  are  sold  in  a  store.  Let  us  clear  our  minds  up  about  that,  make  it 
plain  to  ourselves  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  a  child  whether  he  sells 
goods  in  a  store  or  papers  on  the  street,  except  that  work  on  the  street  is 
worse  for  him  rather  than  better. 

“Let  us  state  the  fact  that  most  of  us  are  afraid  of  the  newspapers;  we 
do  not  try  to  get  the  same  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  newsboys  that 
we  have  for  the  factory  children  and  the  store  children  because  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  newspapers  will  help  us.  The  factory  employers  were  not  all 
like  Mr.  McGinniss;  they  did  not  all  help  us  get  the  factory  laws.  They 
were  not  all  like  our  New  York  manufacturer  who  is  the  largest  contributor 
to  our  scholarships.  The  newspapers  may  not  all  be  like  Mr.  McGinniss  or 
Mr.  Arnstein,  but  let  us  get  clearly  in  our  minds  that  nobody  is  so  directly 
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headed  for  the  juvenile  court  as  the  newsboy,  and  let  us  get  exactly  the  same 
protection  for  the  newsboys  that  we  have  for  other  children.  Since  the 
Illinois  law  is  the  second  best  in  the  country,  why  don't  we,  when  we  get 
this  new  child  labor  committee  of  which  Mr.  Lovejoy  speaks, — take  for  its 
first  task  getting  the  best  laws  in  the  country  for  the  newsboys,  just  as  Illinois 
set  the  standard  for  the  whole  country  when  it  was  the  first  state  to  establish 
the  eight  hours  day  for  the  older  children?” 

Mr.  Wengierski  :  ‘‘All  of  the  Chicago  papers,  especially  the  Sunday 
papers,  distribute  their  Sunday  papers  Saturday  night.  This  means  that 
every  newsboy  peddling  Sunday  papers  has  to  stay  up  all  night  Saturday  in 
order  that  you  may  get  your  Sunday  morning  paper.  The  newspapers  should 
be  educated.  Let  us  not  stop  for  a  moment  in  our  efforts  to  make  the 
newspapers  realize  that  they  are  robbing  the  youth,  robbing  our  future  citi¬ 
zenship.  They  are  bringing  out  a  good  deal  of  publicity,  but  they  are  not 
telling  us  what  they  are  doing  themselves  in  robbing  the  future  public. 

The  newspapers  will  not  do  this  thing  until  we  demand  it.  If  we  do  not 

get  our  newspapers  on  time  we  find  fault  with  the  newspapers.  Let  us  say 
to  them  that  we  would  be  willing  to  get  these  papers  a  little  later  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Let  us  say  that  we  would  much  rather  have  men  deliver  them  than 
boys.  The  newspapers  will  do  it  if  we  demand  it.” 

Miss  McDowell:  "I  think  we  have  enough  facts  on  the  newspaper  ques¬ 
tion  now.  What  we  need  is  money  to  popularize  those  facts.  Until  we  reach 
the  common  people  who  read  the  newspapers  and  are  able  to  let  the  reading 

public  know  how  they  get  their  papers,  we  cannot  do  very  much.  When 

that  information  is  brought  home  to  them,  something  will  be  done.” 

Miss  Todd:  ‘‘That  is  why  we  need  a  Committee.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
rejoiced  I  am  to  think  we  are  going  to  have  the  public  back  of  us,  helping 
to  work  out  these  things  which  we  know  are  wrong,  and  which  we  cannot 
remedy  without  this  Child  Labor  Committee,  that  will  give  us  some  sense 
of  co-operation  and  work  together  with  us.  The  inspectors  must  have  that 
assistance.  Children  who  go  to  school  and  sell  papers  get  up  so  early  in 
the  morning  that  they  are  so  stupid  during  the  day  they  cannot  do  anything. 
That  was  clearly  demonstrated  to  me  during  my  experience  in  teaching 
school.” 

A  delegate  replied  :  “T  have  had  instances  in  school  where  children  have 
gone  to  sleep  over  their  desks  because  they  got  up  at  two  or  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  put  out  city  lights  and  to  sell  papers.  In  those  instances 
we  warned  the  parents  to  take  the  children  away  from  their  work.  Where 
they  would  not  do  it,  we  prosecuted  them  for  contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  their  children,” 
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A  FEDERAL  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU 

THE  CALL. 

We  call  upon  educators,  physicians,  philanthropists,  manufacturers 
and  labor  organizations,  churches  and  all  agencies  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  child  to  unite  in  urging  Congress  to  authorize  the 
formation  of  a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

RESPONSES. 

“A  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  for  a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information  affecting  the  welfare  of  children. 
In  our  judgment,  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  is  desirable,  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  pending  measure.” — (Con¬ 
ference  on  Dependent  Children,  called  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House,  January  25-26,  1909.) 

“The  Committee  believes  that  such  facts  as  may  be  scientifically 
ascertained  and  may  be  published  in  popular  form  concerning  the  child 
life  of  the  nation  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage.  We  believe  it  would 
be  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  National  Government  to  secure 
scientific  and  reliable  information  along  these  lines  concerning  the  general 
welfare  of  the  children  of  the  nation.  Other  nations  have  already  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  our  own  in  researches  of  this  kind.” — (Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  February  11,  1909.  Senator  Frank  P.  Flint, 
Chairman.) 

CAN  THE  CENSUS  BUREAU  DO  THIS  WORK? 

“We  do  not  want  to  divert  our  energies  into  studies  of  physical  degen¬ 
eracy,  of  orphanage,  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  courts,  and  all  that 
class  of  questions  which  are  not  statistical  questions.  The  Census  Office  is  a 
purely  statistical  office.” — (Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  Census.) 

OR  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR? 

“I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  the  same  quality  of  ability  to  do  this  work 
under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  as  you  could  have  it,  say  under  an  independent 
bureau.  I  do  not  believe  if  the  Government  is  going  to  spend  money  at  all 
in  this  particular  line  that  it  will  be  economical  or  that  we  shall  get  the  best 
results  if  it  attempts  simply  to  make  use  to  a  limited  extent  of  existing  organ¬ 
izations,  no  one  of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  equipped  or  could  equip  itself 
without  some  departure  from  its  proper  line  of  work  to  study  these  things  as 
thoroughly  and  as  fundamentally  as  they  ought  to  be  studied.”— (Hon.  Charles 
P.  Neill,  Commissioner  of  Labor.) 


OR  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION? 


“For  such  work  as  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  to  do,  it  is  important  that 
such  work  as  is  here  advised  should  be  done  somewhere.  We  cannot  deal 
properly  with  the  large  questions  of  the  education  of  children  without  a  more 
detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  as  to  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  child  life  of  the  country,  such  conditions  as  are  referred 
to  in  this  bill.  I  think  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  end  is  by  the  passage 
of  such  a  bill  as  this  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  bureau.” — (Hon.  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.) 

WHO  WANT  IT  AND  WHY? 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  Founder  and  Head  Worker,  Henry  Street  Settlement, 

New  York  City. 

“The  full  responsibility  for  the  wise  guardianship  of  these  children  lies 
upon  us.  We  cherish  belief  in  the  children,  and  hope,  through  them,  for  the 
future.  But  no  longer  can  a  civilized  people  be  satisfied  with  the  casual  ad¬ 
ministration  of  that  trust.  The  air  is  murky  with  many  organizations,  and 
sad  is  the  fact  that  the  same  people  are  so  frequently  called  upon  to  devote 
themselves  to  so  many  different  phases  of  social  endeavor.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  logical  reason  for  creating  within  the  Government  some  central  bureau 
that  would  possess  all  the  facts,  that  would  report  and  pass  upon  them  and 
diffuse  them,  so  that  all  the  elements  of  society  in  the  various  betterment 
schemes  for  the  children  should  have  the  right  to  apply  and  to  hold  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  responsible  for  giving  them  the  latest  scientific  word  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.” — (Conference  on  Dependent  Children,  The  White  House,  January  25-26, 
1909.) 

Hon.  Julian  W.  Mack,  Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  Cook  County,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“I  believe  we  ought  to  have  a  central  bureau  in  this  Government  where 
there  may  be  collected  the  facts  of  child  life,  of  child  treatment,  or  the  results 
of  various  kinds  of  child  treatment  indulged  in  by  the  different  states,  in  order 
that  when,  in  any  state,  new  projects  are  brought  forward,  not  only  new 
projects  of  legislation,  but  new  plans  of  work  evolved  by  individuals,  they  may 
be  able  to  come  to  some  headquarters  where  they  can  find  what  has  been  the 
experience  throughout  the  United  States  upon  these  questions,  by  information 
gathered  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government.” 

Homer  Folks,  Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City. 

“We  know  that,  in  so  far  as  the  children  collected  in  orphan  asylums,  etc., 
go,  they  number  over  90,000.  We  know  that  the  cost  of  supporting  them  is 
somewhere  around  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  every  year.  We  guess 
that  there  are  something  like  forty  or  fifty  thousand  more  who  are  placed  out 
in  families.  We  could  get  isolated  and  particular  facts  after  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence,  but  there  is  no  authoritative  statement  of  the  total  amount 
of  such  work,  and  far  less  any  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  work,  of  the 
results  of  the  experience,  of  what  becomes  of  these  children,  of  what  kind  of 
citizens  they  are  making. 

“What  we  wish  to  urge  upon  you  as  strongly  as  possible  is  that  we  spend 
a  little  money  to  find  out  if  this  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  a  year  is 
being  spent  to  the  best  advantage,  and  if  this  average  of  140,000  or  150,000 
children  are  turning  out  well;  we  would  like  to  know  how  the  scheme  is 
really  working.” 
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Thomas  F.  Walsh,  President  Colorado  Humane  Society,  Denver. 

“Our  government  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  giving  out  the  fullest 
and  most  minute  details  about  commercial  and  material  things.  Corn,  pigs 
and  other  commodities  of  commerce  are  wisely  watched  over  with  parental 
care,  but  no  time  or  money  is  given  to  the  child  crop  of  our  country.  .  .  . 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  the  protective  care  and  bringing  up  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  building  up  of  the  best  citizenship  possible,  is  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  our  governments  and  our  people,  and  in  this  great  work  our  National 
Government  should  take  a  parental  lead.” 


Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  Chairman  Child  Labor  Committee,  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“We  ask  the  National  Government  through  you  to  organize  and  maintain 
a  Children’s  Bureau,  which  shall  give  to  the  country,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.” 


Henry  B.  Favill,  M.D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

“There  must  be  a  broad  and  evolved  policy  of  correction  and  protection. 
There  must  be  a  convincing  mass  of  accurate  information.  So  far  as  appears, 
nothing  offers  to  satisfy  these  requirements  but  a  National  Bureau  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  represented  in  the  growing  child.  We  hesitate 
not  at  all  in  adding  our  influence  to  the  movement  in  that  direction.” 

Bernard  Flexner,  Chairman  Juvenile  Court  Board,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“While  you  are  telling  us  how  to  open  up  our  mines  and  to  pursue  the 
best  methods  with  reference  to  the  development  of  zinc  and  feldspar  mines, 
let  us  be  able  to  find  out  the  best  methods  to  care  for  the  children.” 


Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.D.,  Editor,  “The  Survey,”  New  York  City. 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  concerning  itself  with  ques- 
tions  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  children,  as  it  concerns  itself 
with  our  fisheries,  our  forests,  our  mines,  our  other  material  interests;  and  that 
is  what  brings  us  here.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  are  vital  inter¬ 
ests,  that  they  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the.  vital  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  and  are  far  more  important  than  the  other  interests. 


Hon.  William  S.  Bennet,  Member  House  of  Representatives  from  New  York 

State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“In  my  own  state  of  New  York,  we  are  treating  dependent  children  now 
under  the  law  in  at  least  four  different  ways.  Among  those  four  there  must 
be  the  best  way,  and  an  investigation  of  this  kind  would  lead  us  to  find  the 
best  way,  and  through  the  best  way  to  reach  back  to  the  parent  and  to  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  parent  and  to  obliterate  the  dependent  child  as  a 
class.” 


William  H.  Baldwin,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  this  bureau  which  is  asked  for  here,  and 
which  has  been  so  carefully  looked  for  and  passed  upon  by  these  gentlemen 

who«UU  especially3 necessary  in  social  matters  of  this  kind  that  should 

know  at  one  time  and  in  one  place  what  had  been  done  at  another  time  and 
in  another  place.” 
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Benjamin  Tuska,  Lawyer,  New  York  City. 

“It  is  regarded  as  a  proper  function  of  government  to  educate  and  instruct 
the  people  generally  so  as  to  prevent  waste  of  our  natural  resources.  All 
departments  and  bureaus  circulate  information  to  counteract  such  waste.  Yet 
here  in  one  of  our  greatest  natural  resources,  the  children,  the  future  men  and 
women  of  the  country,  there  is  a  great  waste  going  on  all  the  time,  and  this 
bureau  is  desired  in  order  to  provide  information  that  will  stem  that  waste.” 

Leo  Arnstein,  Manufacturer,  New  York  City. 

“It  will  eliminate  conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  remark  that  the  United 
States  is  a  place  where  old  failures  are  tried  over  again,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  is  truly  a  pity  that  there  should  not  be  some  central  organization  which  can 
collect  ail  the  facts  that  have  been  learned  by  the  experience  of  the  past  and 
use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  the  future.” 

Ludwig  B.  Bernstein,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian 

Orphan  Asylum,  New  York  City. 

“We  welcome  such  a  bureau  because,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  unbiased,  accurate  information  in  regard 
to  all  the  dependent  children  of  this  country.  All  the  orphan  asylums  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill.” 


Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

“We  want  objective  tests  and  one  centralized  bureau  to  standardize  those 
tests  instead  of  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  we  are  to-day.” 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.D.,  Director  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 

New  York  City. 

“We  want  some  group  of  men  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  gather  up  all  of 
valuable  information  that  is  being  brought  out  now  in  the  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  children  including  all  the  statistical  work 
that  the  Census  Bureau  is  doing  and  put  it  together  in  one  place,  correlating  all 
of  these  child  problems,  so  that  the  solution  of  one  will  help  in  the  solution 
of  another,  disseminating  this  information  in  the  form  of  simple  bulletins 
prepared  to  meet  particular  needs,  precisely  in  the  way  in  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  rendering  so  valuable  a  service  to  the  agricultural  classes 
of  this  country.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  way  in  which  this  object  can  be 
accomplished  in  its  entirety  without  a  special  bureau.” 


The  bill  to  create  a  Children’s  Bureau  is  known  as  Senate  Bill  No. 
423  and  House  Bill  No.  3654.  The  text  of  the  bill  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it  can  be  had  by  addressing  Owen  R.  Lovejoy, 
General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  City. 
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How  to  Obtain  Foreign  Birth  Certificates 

Compiled  from  Reports  of  U.  S.  Consuls  by  George  A.  Hall,  Secretary  New  York 

Child  Labor  Committee 


A  noticeable  feature  in  recent  child  labor  legislation  in  this 
country  has  been  the  increasing  emphasis  placed  upon  the  proof  of 
age  requirements  of  children  who  desire  to  go  to  work.  The  affidavit 
of  the  parent,  formerly  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence,  having  proved 
worthless  in  hundreds  of  cases,  has  been  displaced  in  many  states 
by  statutory  provisions  requiring  better  documentary  evidence. 
While  a  properly  attested  birth  certificate  is  generally  held  to  be  the 
most  conclusive  proof  of  age,  some  foreign-born  children  have  found 
it  difficult  to  secure  that  paper.  Accurate  information  regarding 
the  procedure  to  be  followed,  it  was  felt  would  obviate  much  of  this 
trouble.  This  led  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  to  suggest 
that  the  State  Department  at  Washington  send  a  questionaire  on  the 
subject  to  the  various  American  consuls  in  European  countries.  As 
a  result  of  the  courtesy  of  the  federal  government  in  adopting  this 
suggestion,  it  is  now  possible  to  present  a  brief  summary  of  the 
information  so  secured.  Most  of  these  directions  have  already  been 
tested  in  New  York  with  satisfactory  results.  Acknowledgment  is 
also  made  of  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bulletin  by  foreign  consuls  resident  in  New  York. 


INFORMATION  NEEDED 

In  sending  for  a  birth  certificate  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the 
following  facts : 

Name  of  child.  Maiden  name  of  mother. 

Sex  of  child.  Date  of  birth  of  child. 

Name  of  father.  Place  of  birth  of  child. 

Names  should  be  spelled  as  registered  in  birthplace. 

The  following  additional  information  should  also  be  given 
whenever  possible: 

Occupation  of  father  at  time  of  child’s  birth. 

Street  address  of  family  at  time  of  child's  birth. 
Religious  faith  of  family. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  certificate  is  desired. 
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GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  \ 

Better  results  will  be  secured  if  the  request  is  made  in  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  sent. 

Communications  should  be  sent  by  registered  mail,  with  the 
words  “Return  receipt  demanded”  written  on  the  face  of  the 
envelope. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  should  appear  on  the 
envelope.  Enclose  a  return  envelope  (without  stamps)  addressed 
to  the  sender. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  fees  hereinafter  mentioned  cov¬ 
ering  cost  of  searching  records,  stamp  tax,  etc.,  include  an  amount 
for  return  postage. 

Money  should  be  remitted  by  International  Postal  Money  Order, 
payable  to  official  addressed.  Retain  receipt  as  proof  of  attempt  to 
secure  certificate  in  case  no  reply  is  received. 

On  pages  7  and  8  will  be  found  form  letters  in  the  language  of 
the  country  for  a  few  countries  from  which  such  papers  are  most 
frequently  sought. 

DETAILED  DIRECTIONS  ACCORDING 
TO  COUNTRY 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Austria — including  provinces  of  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia, 

Carniola,  Kustenland,  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  Bohemia,  Moravia, 

Silesia,  Galicia,  Bukowina,  and  Dalmatia. 

Births  are  registered  according  to  religious  faith  of  family. 

Applications  should  therefore  be  sent  to  one  of  the  following: 

Catholic: 

An  die  katholische  Matrikenfuehrung. 

Protestant: 

An  die  protestantische  Matrikenfuehrung. 

Hebrew: 

An  die  israelitische  Matrikenfuehrung. 

Non-Sec  tarian : 

Das  Standesamt.  (Bohemia — der  Starosta.) 

Send  one  dollar  to  cover  fee.  Make  money  order  payable  to 
“Matrikenfuehrung.”  Native  language  should  be  used,  but  German 
will  answer,  especially  for  larger  cities. 

Hungary- 

Send  letter  to 

Tek.  Anyakonyvi  hivatal  of  place  of  birth. 

Fee  65  cents.  Use  Hungarian  language. 

In  writing  to  any  place  in  Austria  or  Hungary  give  name  of 
tpwn  and  name  of  province,  and  ask  for  birth  certificate,  “ge- 
buftschein”  for  Austria,  and  “sziiletesi  bizonyitvany”  for  Hungary. 
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For  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  use  native  language  and  follow 
same  directions  given  for  Austrian  provinces. 

BELGIUM 

Send  to  either  of  the  following: 

Hon  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Brussels,  Belgium.  En¬ 
close  money  order  for  50  cents  payable  to  above  named 
official.  Use  English  or  French  language.  In  French  ask 
for  “acte  de  naissance/’ 

Or  to 

Monsieur  le  Directeur  de  l’Etat  Civil,  Hotel  de  Ville  of  birth¬ 
place.  Fee  40  cents.  Use  French  language. 

DENMARK 

Send  to  pastor  of  parish  church  of  birthplace.  Fees  vary,  but 
money  order  for  40  cents  will  be  sufficient.  If  name  of  parish 
is  unknown,  send  to 

Genealogisk  Institut,  Strandgade  No.  26,  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark.  When  applying  to  this  bureau,  add  27  cents  to  amount 
named  above. 

The  French  or  English  language  may  be  used. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA 

Follow  instructions  given  below  according  to  province  of  birth¬ 
place.  Use  English  language  and  send  remittance  by  money  order. 

Ontario: 

Address  Deputy  Registrar  General,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ont.  Fee  77  cents. 

Quebec  : 

Address  parish  church  of  birth  place.  No  charge.  Or  Pro- 
thonotary  of  Superior  Court  of  Judicial  District  in  which 
child  was  born.  Fee  72  cents. 

New  Brunswick: 

Address  Deputy  Registrar  General,  Fredericton,  N.  B.  Fee 
$1.02.  Or  parish  church  of  birth  place.  Fee  52  cents. 

Manitoba: 

Address  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Fee  77  cents. 

British  Columbia: 

Address  Registrar  General  of  Titles,  Victoria,  B.  C.  Fee  52 
cents. 

Nova  Scotia: 

Address  Registrar  General,  Halifax,  N.  S.  Fee  27  cents. 
For  civil  birth  records  since  September  30,  1908,  only. 
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For  records  of  children  born  prior  to  that  date  send  to  parish 
church  of  birth  place.  Fee  77  cents. 

Prince  Edward  Island: 

Address  Registrar  General,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  Fee 
27  cents.  For  civil  birth  records  since  June  1,  1906,  only. 
For  records  of  children  born  prior  to  that  date  send  to  parish 
church  of  birth  place.  Fee  42  cents. 

Saskatchewan  : 

Address  Registrar  General,  Regina,  Saskatchewan.  Fee  77 
cents. 

Alberta  : 

Address  Vital  Statistics  Branch  of  Provincial  Secretary’s 
Department,  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Fee  77  cents. 

FRANCE 

For  large  cities  send 
A  Monsieur  l’Officier  de  l’Etat  Civil 
a  la  Mairie 

de . add  name  of  arrondissement  (precinct). 

(.name  of  city ) 

For  small  towns 

A  Monsieur  le  Maire 
a  la  Mairie 

de  la  Ville  de  (name  of  town). 

Letters  should  be  in  French,  although  in  large  cities  English 
may  be  used. 

Send  money  order  for  65  cents,  payable  to  the  official  named 
above.  Ask  for  “acte  de  naissance.” 

If  date  of  birth  is  unknown  send  to 

Monsieur  le  Greffier  du  Tribunal  Civil  of  birthplace. 

An  extra  charge  of  10  cents  for  searching  one  year’s  records, 
and  5  cents  for  each  additional  year  will  be  made  by  that  office. 

GERMANY 

Including  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  other  German  states. 
Request  for  birth  paper  (geburtschein)  should  be  sent 
An  das  Standesamt  of  birthplace. 

Add  name  of  province  or  kreiss. 

The  German  language  should  be  used,  and  money  order  for 
25  cents  payable  to  “Standesamt”  enclosed. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

England  : 

Send  to  Registrar-General,  General  Register  Office,  Somerset 
House,  London,  W.  C.,  for  any  child  born  in  England. 
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Enclose  money  order  for  9°  cents,  payable  to  Registrar- 
General. 

Scotland  : 

Write  to  Registrar-General,  New  Register  House,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  for  Scottish  born  child. 

Enclose  money  order  for  80  cents,  payable  to  Registrar- 
General. 

Wales  : 

Send  request  with  money  order  for  90  cents  to  American 
Consul,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Or  to 

Superintendent  Registrar  of  district  of  child’s  birthplace. 
Ireland  : 

For  any  child  born  in  Ireland  send  money  order  for  90  cents, 
payable  to  Registrar-General,  General  Register  Office, 
Charlemont  House,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

GREECE 

Send  to  either  of  the  following: 

The  Demarch  or  Mayor  of  Demos  (county)  of  birthplace. 
Or 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Athens. 

Use  Greek  (modern)  language.  Fee  35  cents. 

ITALY 

Including  Venetia,  Lombardy,  Sicily  and  other  Italian  provinces. 
Address  application 

A1  Sindaco  (Mayor)  of  birthplace. 

Provincia  di  (followed  by  name  of  province). 

Fee  30  cents.  Make  money  order  payable  to  “Sindaco.”  Use 
Italian  language.  Ask  for  “certificate  di  nascita.” 

NETHERLANDS 

(Holland)  : 

Send  to  the  following  official  in  town  or  city  where  child  was 
born : 

Den  Wei  Edelen  Heer  Ambtenaar  van  den  Burgerlyken 
Stand. 

Fee  60  cents.  Money  order  payable  to  “Ambtenaar.” 

For  large  cities  write  in  Dutch  or  English.  For  small  places 
use  Dutch.  Ask  for  birth  certificate  or  “geboorte-akte.” 

NORWAY 

Births  are  recorded  by  clergy.  Send  to  pastor  of  parish  of 
child’s  birthplace.  Address  “Til  Herr  Sognepresten  i 

. Prestegjeld”  (add  city  or  town).  Fee 

25  cents.  Money  order  payable  to  “Sognepresten.”  Use 
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Norwegian  language.  Ask  for  “presteattest.”  English  may 
be  used  for  large  cities.  In  case  parish  is  unknown,  write  to 
American  Consul,  Christiana,  Norway. 

PORTUGAL 

Births  are  registered  in  parish  churches,  but  records  are  incom¬ 
plete,  in  view  of  fees  charged.  Send  request  to  priest  of 
parish  to  which  child’s  family  belonged. 

Letter  should  be  written  in  Portuguese.  Fee  45  cents.  If 
parish  is  unknown,  write  to  American  Consul-General,  Lisbon. 

ROUMANIA 

Send  letter  to 

Monsieur  le  Maire,  or  Prefect  de  Police  of  city  or  town. 

The  French  language  may  be  used.  Ask  for  the  birth  certificate, 
“acte  de  naissance.” 

Fee  75  cents.  Make  money  order  payable  to  “le  Maire.” 

RUSSIA 

Births  are  recorded  by  an  official,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  government,  of  each  religious  faith.  Requests  should 
therefore  be  sent  to  the  parish  church  to  which  the  family 
belonged.  For  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches,  use  Russian 
or  German  language.  For  Greek  church  use  Russian.  For 
Hebrew  children,  send  letter  to  the  “Kazionny  Rabbi”  chief 
or  crown  rabbi).  Fees  vary,  but  one  dollar  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  Ask  for  “metrica”  or  birth  certificate. 

To  obtain  best  results,  however,  a  number  of  the  consuls  advise 
writing  to  nearest  American  consulate.  American  Consuls 
are  located  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Warsaw, 
Riga,  Libau,  and  Helsingfors.  Send  fee  and  full  details. 

SPAIN 

Write  to  Senor  Juez  Muncipal  of  birthplace.  Add  name  of 
city  or  town.  Send  eleven  reply  coupons  (cost  66  cents) 
securable  at  any  post  office.  Use  Spanish  language  and  ask 
for  a  birth  certificate  or  “partida  de  nacimiento.” 

SWEDEN 

Write  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  parish  where  child  was 
registered.  Address  letter 

Till  Pastorsambetet  i . Forsamling 

followed  by  name  of  city  or  town. 

Add  name  of  county  (lan)  if  child  was  born  in  rural  parish. 
No  fee  is  charged,  return  postage  being  sufficient  (one 
international  reply  coupon). 

The  letter  in  Swedish  should  ask  for  a  “dop  attest”  (birth 
certificate). 
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SWITZERLAND 

Titles  of  officials  vary  according  to  language  used  in  canton  or 
state. 

German,  “An  das  Civil  Standesamt.”  Ask  for  “geburt- 
schein.” 

French,  “Monsieur  l’Officier  d’Etat  Civil.”  Ask  for  “acte  de 
naissance.” 

Italian,  “l’Ufficiale  dello  Stato  Civile.”  Ask  for  “certificato 
di  nascita.” 

Or 

In  English  to  the  “Department  of  Justice  and  Police,  Sekre- 
tar  fur  Civil  Standswesen,”  Berne,  with  request  to  trans¬ 
late  and  forward  to  proper  canton.  Fees  vary,  but  50 
cents  is  sufficient.  Make  money  order  payable  to  official 
addressed. 

TURKEY 

As  requests  direct  to  Turkish  officials  from  abroad  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  receive  attention,  it  is  advisable  to  apply,  with  neces¬ 
sary  information,  to  American  Consul-General,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Turkey. 

No  fee  is  necessary.  The  vilayet  (province)  and  sandjak 
(county)  should  be  given  as  well  as  the  community  to  which 
the  child’s  family  belonged,  i.  e.,  Moslem,  Armenian,  Catholic 
Armenian,  Protestant,  Orthodox  Greek,  Jewish,  etc. 


GERMAN  FORM  FOR  APPLICATION 


Das  Standesamt 


zu 


Provinz . 

ersuche  ich  ergebenst  um  Ausfertigung  und  Zusendung  meiner  Geburtsurkunde. 

Ich . bin  geboren  zu  . 

Provinz . am . ten . 180 _ _ 


als  Sohn  ( Tochter )  des  . und  seiner 

Ehefrau  .  geb . 

*  Gleichzeitig  sende  ich  per  Postanweisung  eine  Mark  und  fiinf 
Pfennige  zur  Deckung  der  Kosten  und  zwar: 


Ausfertigungsgebiihr  .  50  pf. 

Riickporto  inch  Einschreiben  .  50  pf. 

Abtrag  .  S  pf. 


Summa  .  Mk.  1/05 

Mit  bestem  Danke  im  voraus  zeichne  ich  hochachtungsvoll 

Name  . 


Address 
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ITALIAN  FORM  FOR  APPLICATION 

A1  Signor  Sindaco  di 

Provincia  di 

Prego  la  S.  V.  di  volermi  inviare  l’atto  di  nascita  di  (name),  figlio  di 
(father’s  name)  e  di  (mother’s  name),  nato  in  (place  of  birth)  addi  (date 
of  birth). 

Acclusa  invio  alia  S.  V.  la  somma  di  Lire  I  per  la  spesa  occorrente. 

Con  sentiti  ringraziamenti, 

Name  . 

Address  . . 


HUNGARIAN  APPLICATION 

Tekintetes  Anyakonyvi  Hivatal. 

Tisztelettel  kerem  a  . 

{.birthplace ,  city  and  district) 

— ben  . 

{date  of  birth,  year,  month,  day)  {name  of  father  and  mother) 

sziiloktol  sziiletett . — nek  sziiletesi  anyak- 

{name  of  applicant) 

onyvi  kivonatat.  A  koltsegek  fedezesere  mellekelek . 

{amount  of 


money  enclosed) 

Kivalo  tisztelettel  alazatos  szolgaja, 


{name  and  address  of  sender) 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  maintained  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  and  by  annual  memberships.  The  Committee 
seeks  to  give  information  regarding  child  labor  laws  in  the  various 
states  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
laws  and  in  their  enforcement.  Contributions  in  any  amount  are 
solicited.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  and  other  publications  are  fur¬ 
nished  gratis  on  application  to  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General  Secre¬ 
tary,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 


December,  1900. 


Pamphlet  117 


National  OXt^tlN  Habnr  (Enmmitt?? 

INCORPORATED 

105  EAST  22d  STREET 
N  EW  YORK  CITY 


HANDBOOK  OF  CHILD  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

of  the 

National  Consumers’  League 


SUPPLEMENT 

Issued  October,  1909 


CONTAINING  CHANGES  IN  LAWS,  MAY,  1908, 
TO  AUGUST,  1909 


Prepared  by 


JOSEPHINE  J.  ESCHENBRENNER 

Membership  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


NOTE 

rhe  date  of  taking  effect  is  stated  for  all  laws  nor  in  force]October,  1909. 

For  a  complete  statement  of  the  statutes  of  any  state,  the  Supplement  and  the  Handbook 
(May,  1908)  must  be  used  together. 


New  York,  October,  1909 


Changes  in  Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Education  Laws, 
May,  1908,  to  August,  1909 


ARIZONA 

HOURS. — Limited  to  8  per  day  for  women  and  other  persons  in  laundries. 

ARKANSAS 

AGE  LIMIT. — Work  prohibited  for  children,  between  8  and  16  years,  in 
mine,  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  establishment,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  during  school  hours  unless  they  have  qualified  for  compul¬ 
sory  education  exemption  or  have  certificate  from  school  superinten¬ 
dent  or  teacher,  showing  attendance  for  required  period. 

PROOF  OF  AGE. — Properly  attested  birth  certificate,  or  affidavit  of  parent 
or  guardian,  showing  date  of  birth  and  physical  characteristics,  where 
reasonable  doubt  exists  as  to  age  of  employed  child. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. — School  attendance  required  of  children 
between  8  and  16  years  for  not  less  than  one-half  of  yearly  school 
session,  or  equivalent  daily  instruction  at  home;  and  of  children  be¬ 
tween  16  and  20  years  not  regularly  and  lawfully  employed. 

Exemptions. — Children  of  destitute  parents  or  guardians  unable  to 
provide  clothing;  children  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated;  whose 
wages  are  absolutely  necessary  for  family  support;  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  common  school  course  (7  grades);  who  live  more  than  2 V2 
miles  from  public  school. 

VIOLATION. — Employers’  fine,  $10-$30.  Parent’s  fine,  $10-$25,  unless 
remitted  with  or  without  costs,  if  demand  that  child  attend  school 
is  complied  with. 

TRUANCY  SCHOOLS.— Each  city  or  district  of  10,000  population  may 
provide  one  or  more  truancy  schools,  for  children  between  8  and  16 
who  are  habitual  truants,  or  incorrigible,  vicious  or  immoral  while  in 
attendance  at  school. 

ENFORCEMENT. — One  or  more  attendance  officers  in  every  city  or  dis¬ 
trict,  with  power  to  visit  and  enter  any  office,  factory  or  business 
house  employing  children;  and  power  to  arrest  without  warrant  all 
truants  and  non-attendants  at  school. 

EXEMPTION. — Forty-five  counties  out  of  seventy-five  in  State. 

CALIFORNIA 

HOURS.— Prohibition  of  work  between  10  P.M.  and  6  A.M.  for  minors  under 
16  extended  to  any  place  of  amusement,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment 
house  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages. 

ENFORCEMENT. — Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  his  depu¬ 
ties  and  agents  required  to  enforce  child  labor  law  and  granted  power 
and  authority  of  sheriffs,  to  make  arrests  for  violations.  Also  directed 
to  place  or  deliver  into  custody  of  respective  school  district  authorities 
all  children  found  at  work  in  violation  of  child  labor  or  compulsory 
education  laws. 

County  superintendents  of  schools  required  to  file  semi-annually 
with  said  Commissioner,  report  showing  number  of  age  and  schooling 
certificates  issued  and  other  details  Commissioner  may  require. 

Resident  labor  inspector  appointed  for  Los  Angeles,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  authorized  to  appoint  statistician  and  as  many  assistants  and 
agents  as  he  may  require. 
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FINES. — One-half  of  fines  imposed  and  collected  through  prosecution  by 
officers  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  be  credited  to  contingent 
fund  of  bureau;  one-half  paid  to  school  funds  of  county  or  city  and 
county  in  which  offense  occurred. 


COLORADO 

ENFORCEMENT. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  created.  Deputy  commis¬ 
sioners  empowered  to  enforce  child  labor  laws. 

CONNECTICUT 

HOURS. — Limit  of  hours  per  day,  for  minors  under  16  (and  women)  no 
longer  applies  to  mercantile  establishments. 

Not  after  10  P.  M.  in  mercantile  establishments,  unless  there  are 
two  shifts,  neither  working  more  than  ten  hours  each  per  day. 

Fifty-eight  hour  week  still  applies  to  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  establishments,  aside  from  exemptions  noted  in  Handbook 
(p.  40),  and  the  following: 

Exemptions. — Sixty  hours  per  week  permissible,  to  reduce  hours  per 
week  not  to  exceed  55  during  ensuing  June,  July  and  August. 

No  limit  from  December  17th  to  25th  in  mercantile  establishments 
granting  not  less  than  seven  holidays  with  pay  during  each  year. 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE. — Not  granted  unless  child  under  16  is 
able  to  read  with  facility,  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  English, 
and  perform  operations  of  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  up  to  and 
including  fractions.  Does  not  apply  to  foreign-born  children  over  14 
with  equivalent  education  in  their  own  language. 

DELAWARE 

AGE  LIMIT. — Fourteen  years  in  "any  gainful  occupation.” 

HOURS. — Not  between  7  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M.  for  children  under  16  in  any 
gainful  occupation. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENT. — Required  for  children  between  14  and 
16,  who  engage  in  any  factory,  workshop  or  manufacturing  interest, 
a  teacher’s  certificate  showing: 

Attendance  at  school  140  days  in  year  preceding  fourteenth  birth¬ 
day  or  within  school  year  immediately  preceding  such  employment; 
and 

Ability  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  English  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  arithmetic  up  to  fractions. 

PROOF  OF  AGE. — Sworn  statement  of  parent  or  guardian. 

EXEMPTIONS. — Children  of  widows  no  longer  included.  Domestic  ser¬ 
vice  added  to  other  previous  exemptions. 

ENFORCEMENT. — Factory  inspector  directed  and  empowered  to  inves¬ 
tigate  truth  of  facts  given  in  teacher’s  certificate  and  sworn  statement 
of  parent  or  guardian,  and  to  require  of  employer  discharge  of  child 
with  false  certificate  or  statement. 

.  .  —  ji 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

AGE  LIMIT. — Fourteen  years  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishment,  store,  business,  telephone  or  telegraph  office,  restaurant, 
hotel,  apartment  house,  club,  theatre,  bowling  alley,  laundry,  boot- 
black  stand  or  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  mes¬ 
sages;  and  in  any  occupation  during  school  hours. 
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Exemptions. — Children  employed  by  United  States  Senate  and  chil¬ 
dren  between  12  and  14,  whose  labor  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
disabled,  ill  or  invalid  father  or  mother;  of  younger  brother,  sister  or 
widowed  mother.  (Such  permits  revocable  by  Judge  of  Juvenile  Court, 
who  grants  them.) 

HOURS. — Not  more  than  8  in  one  day  and  48  in  one  week,  nor  before  6 
A.  M.  or  after  7  P.  M.  for  children  under  16,  in  establishments  men¬ 
tioned  in  paragraph  1. 

PROOF  OF  AGE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REQU I  REM  ENT.— Required  for 
children  under  16  in  establishments  mentioned  in  paragraph  1,  a 
schooling  certificate,  issued  by  school  authorities,  on  approval  of 
duly  attested  transcript  of  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  or  other 
religious  record,  or  register  of  birth;  or  affidavit  of  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian  (required  only  in  case  transcript  of  certificate  of  birth 
is  not  procured)  made  before  officer  issuing  schooling  certificate,  show¬ 
ing  place  and  date  of  birth  of  child. 

Schooling  certificate  to  show  child  can  read  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  English,  is  in  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  per¬ 
form  work  proposed. 

Exemption. — In  exceptional  cases,  Judge  of  Juvenile  Court,  upon 
recommendation  of  school  authorities,  may  waive  necessity  of  school¬ 
ing  certificate,  and  age  certificate  will  entitle  child  to  work. 

ENFORCEM ENT.— Two  inspectors  appointed  by  Commissioners  of  Dis¬ 
trict;  and  truant  officers.  Juvenile  Court  has  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
arising  under  Act. 

VIOLATIONS. — Fine  for  employers,  not  more  than  $20  per  day  after 
notification  of  violation.  Certifying  to  false  statement  in  schooling 
certificate,  not  more  than  $50. 

Prima  facie  evidence  of  illegal  employment — failure  by  employer 
to  produce  age  and  schooling  certificate. 

STREET  TRADES. — Bootblacking  and  selling  newspapers  or  merchandise 
forbidden  to  boys  under  10  and  girls  under  16.  Boys  under  16  licensed 
to  engage  in  street  trades  must  be  provided  with  permit  and  badge 
issued  by  school  authorities  without  charge  on  presentation  of  age  and 
schooling  certificate.  Contents  of  permit  and  badge,  and  their  regu¬ 
lations,  are  identical  with  provisions  of  New  York  Newsboy  Law,  Sec. 
176  and  177  (Handbook  of  Child  Labor  Legislation,  p.  63). 

Hours. — Work  of  such  boys  not  permitted  after  10  P.  M.  or  before 
6  A.  M. 

EXCEPTION. — Employment  in  theatrical  exhibitions  on  consent  of  a 
Commissioner  of  District. 


IOWA 

PROOF  OF  AGE. — Employers  required  to  furnish,  upon  demand  of  author¬ 
ities,  proof  of  age  of  children  employed,  in  following  order: 

Authenticated  birth  record,  or  baptismal  record  fully  attested,  or 
school  record  attested  by  school  authorities. 

No  such  proof  being  obtainable,  parent’s  affidavit,  together  with 
affidavits  of  two  disinterested  persons  in  no  way  related  to  child  or 
employer,  establishing  date  of  birth,  may  be  accepted. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  PERIOD.— Twenty-four  weeks  in 
school  year  for  children  between  7  and  14;  but  Board  of  Directors  in 
cities  of  first  and  second  class  may  extend  to  entire  school  term. 

Exemptions. — Children  excused  to  attend  religious  services  or  in¬ 
struction. 
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ENFORCEMENT. — Authorities  in  towns  and  cities  of  second  class  to 
employ  marshal  or  police  officer  as  truant  officer  (at  $5  per  month). 

KANSAS 

AGE  LIMIT. — Fourteen  years  in  or  in  connection  with  (in  addition  to  fac¬ 
tory,  packing  house  and  mine)  workshops  not  owned  by  own  parents, 
in  theatre,  or  operating  elevators;  or  in  any  business  or  service  what¬ 
ever  during  school  hours. 

HOURS. — Not  before  7  A.  M.  or  after  6  P.  M.,  or  more  than  8  hours  in  one 
day  or  48  in  one  week,  for  children  under  16  employed  as  above,  or  in 
distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages. 

PROOF  OF  AGE. — Certificate  signed  by  school  authorities,  required  by 
previous  law  for  employment  of  children  between  14  and  16,  must  now 
be  based  upon  school  census  records  for  all  children  under  16,  and 
shall  give,  in  addition  to  date  of  birth,  a  general  description  of  child. 
Parent’s  or  guardian’s  affidavit  still  good  if  child’s  name  and  age  does 
not  appear  in  school  census  records. 


LOUISIANA 

AGE  LIMIT. — Fourteen  years  in  any  mill,  factory,  mine,  packing  house, 
manufacturing  establishment,  workshop,  laundry,  millinery  or  dress¬ 
making  store  or  mercantile  establishment  employing  more  than  5  per¬ 
sons;  theatre,  concert  hall;  in  or  about  any  place  of  amusement  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  made  or  sold;  in  any  bowling  alley,  bootblack¬ 
ing  establishment,  freight  or  passenger  elevator;  transmission  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  telegraph,  telephone  or  other  messages  or  merchandise 
or  in  any  unhealthful  or  dangerous  occupation.  (Excepting  agricul¬ 
tural  or  domestic  industries.) 

HOURS. — Not  more  than  10  per  day  and  60  per  week  in  establishments 
named  for  minors  under  18  and  women;  not  before  6  A.  M.  or  after 
7  P.  M.  for  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18.  An  hour  allowed  for 
dinner,  or  30  minutes  under  certain  conditions. 

Exemptions. — Stores  and  mercantile  establishments,  Saturday  nights 
or  20  days  before  Christmas. 

PROOF  OF  AGE. — Required  between  14  and  16  for  boys,  and  to  18  years 
for  girls,  an  age  certificate  based  on  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism, 
birth  register  or  school  records,  or  certified  copy  of  passport.  Such 
proof  unobtainable,  age  certificate  may  be  issued  upon  sworn  state¬ 
ment  by  parent  or  custodian. 

Age  certificate  to  state  name  and  description  of  child  and  to  include 
sworn  statement  of  parent,  guardian  or  custodian,  showing  place  and 
date  of  birth  and  exact  age  of  child. 

Factory  inspectors  and  juvenile  or  district  court,  authorized  to  issue 
certificate;  provided,  in  case  of  an  inspector,  that  child  is  not  in  or 
about  to  enter  his  own  establishment  or  employment  of  firm  of  which 
he  is  member,  officer  or  employee. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  PHYSICAL  FITN ESS— Factory  inspector  may  demand 
from  any  child  apparently  under  legal  age  a  medical  certificate  of 
physical  fitness  to  perform  the  work  required. 

DANGEROUS  MACHINERY. — No  minor  (or  woman)  to  be  required  to 
clean  any  part  of  mill  gearing  or  machinery,  while  in  motion,  in  estab¬ 
lishments  named. 

UNHEALTHFUL  OCCUPATIONS. — Where  dust,  smoke  or  lint  is  gener¬ 
ated  by  any  process  in  establishment  where  minors  or  women  are 
employed,  inspector  authorized  to  order  the  installation  of  removing 
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or  consuming  contrivance,  upon  agreement  for  its  necessity  by  two 
mechanical  engineers,  one  chosen  by  inspector,  the  other  by  owner 
of  establishment.  Law  also  provides  for  suitable  seats  for  females, 
and  other  sanitary  regulations  and  safeguards. 

REPORTING  ACCIDENTS. — Required  semi-annually,  wherever  accident 
prevents  injured  minor’s  (or  woman’s)  return  to  work  after  two  weeks, 
or  is  fatal,  a  report  to  inspector,  made  by  person  in  charge  of  estab¬ 
lishment. 

VIOLATIONS  of  any  section  punishable  by  fines,  varying  from  $5  to  $100 
(to  be  paid  over  to  school  funds  in  parish  collected),  or  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  both. 

Prima  Facie  Evidence  of  illegal  employment. — Child  found  in  estab¬ 
lishment  during  working  hours. 

Eluding  Inspector. — Hiding  or  assisting  to  escape  or  giving  warning 
of  inspector’s  approach  to  any  minor  or  women  in  establishments 
named  considered  a  misdemeanor. 

ENFORCEMENT. — Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  and 
his  deputies,  and  such  factory  inspectors  as  will  be  appointed  in  in¬ 
corporated  cities  and  towns.  City  of  New  Orleans  required  to  appoint 
a  factory  inspector.  Annual  report  of  inspections  required. 

MAINE 

AGE  LIMIT. — Fourteen  years  in  or  in  connection  with  (in  addition  to 
employments  previously  prohibited)  any  mercantile  or  other  business 
establishment,  telephone  or  telegraph  office;  or,  during  school  hours, 
in  delivery  or  transmission  of  telephone  or  telegraph  messages. 

HOURS. — Not  more  than  58  a  week  for  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18 
(and  women)  in  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments.  (Effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1910.) 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENT. — Instead  of  documentary  evidence  of 
age  previously  required,  children  under  16  may  present  to  employer 
an  age  and  schooling  certificate  for  employment  in  any  manufacturing 
or  mechanical  establishment. 

Required  for  children  between  14  and  15,  in  employments  men¬ 
tioned  in  paragraph  1,  and  between  15  and  16  in  any  manufacturing 
or  mechanical  establishment  during  school  hours,  an  age  and  school¬ 
ing  certificate. 

Age  and  schooling  certificate  to  be  issued  by  school  authorities 
showing: 

1.  Signed  statement  of  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  as  to  child’s 
age;  and 

2.  Evidence  of  age,  from  certified  copy  of  town  clerk’s  or  bap¬ 
tismal  record  of  birth,  passport  or  other  satisfactory  documentary 
evidence;  and 

3.  Demonstration  of  child’s  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  write  sim¬ 
ple  sentences  in  English  and  perform  simple  arithmetical  problems, 
involving  the  fundamental  processes  of  addition,  subtraction,  multi¬ 
plication  and  division  (such  educational  test  to  be  prepared  and  fur¬ 
nished  by  superintendent  of  schools  or  school  committee) ;  or  furnish¬ 
ing  a  certificate  to  that  effect  signed  by  public  school  teacher  or 
private  school  principal;  or  certificate  by  principal  of  evening  school 
that  child  is  in  regular  attendance. 

EXEMPTIONS. — As  previously  provided. 

VIOLATIONS. — Penalty  for  violation  on  part  of  employer,  or  parent  or 
guardian  permitting  illegal  employment,  $l-$50. 
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Penalty  for  certifying  to  or  making  false  statement  in  age  and 
schooling  certificate,  $25-$50. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HOURS. — Fifty-six  a  week  for  children  under  18  and  women  engaged  in 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments,  except  that  in  seasonal 
work  hours  may  exceed  56,  hut  not  58,  and  per  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
average  of  56  a  week,  excluding  Sundays  and  holidays.  (Effective 
January  1,  1910.) 


MICHIGAN 

AGE  LIMIT. — Fourteen  years  in  or  in  connection  with  any  mine,  bowling 
alley,  theatre  (in  addition  to  occupations  previously  prohibited). 

HOURS. — An  average  of  9  in  one  day  or  54  in  one  week,  and  not  more  than 
10  in  any  one  day,  for  males  under  18  and  all  females,  in  any  mill, 
warehouse,  workshop,  clothing,  dressmaking  or  millinery  establish¬ 
ment,  or  any  place  where  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  goods  is  carried 
on  or  where  any  goods  are  prepared  for  manufacturing,  laundry,  shop 
or  any  other  mercantile  establishment  (in  addition  to  occupations 
previously  prohibited),  excepting  employment  in  preserving  goods  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning  establishments. 

Not  between  6  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.  for  females  under  18  in  any  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment,  and  for  children  under  16  in  any  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishment,  workshop,  mine  or  messenger  service,  except  as 
messenger  for  telegraph  or  telephone  company  or  U.  S.  postal  service. 

PROOF  OF  AGE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENT— Required  for 
children  under  16,  a  permit  issued  by  school  authorities,  by  person  in 
charge  of  any  state  employment  bureau,  or  probate  judge  or  judge  of 
juvenile  court.  Permit  to  show  child’s  signature,  state  date  and  place 
of  birth  of  child,  describe  physical  characteristics,  and  that  it  is  based 
on  approval  of: 

1.  School  report  showing  child  has  regularly  attended  school  not 
less  than  100  days  of  school  year  previous  to  14th  birthday,  or  during 
year  previous  to  applying  for  school  record;  is  able  to  read  intelli¬ 
gently  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  English  language,  has 
received  instructions  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar 
and  geography,  and  is  familiar  with  fundamental  operations  of  arith¬ 
metic  up  to  and  including  elementary  operations  in  fractions.  Also 
age  and  residence  of  child  (as  given  in  school  record)  and  name  of 
parent,  guardian  or  custodian;  and 

2.  Passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  record  of  birth  or  record 
of  baptism  or  other  religious  record,  showing  date  and  place  of  birth. 

If  official  or  religious  record  cannot  be  produced,  sworn  statement 
made  before  officer  issuing  permit,  showing  date  and  place  of  birth, 
may  be  made  by  parent  or  guardian  or  by  child,  if  it  has  no  parent 
or  guardian,  such  statement  to  be  accompanied  by  signed  statement 
of  date  and  place  of  birth,  if  obtainable,  from  physician  or  midwife 
attending. 

Issuing  officer  must  file  statement  showing  he  has  examined  child, 
that  child  can  read  intelligently  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
English,  is  in  his  opinion  14  years  or  upwards,  has  reached  normal 
development,  is  in  sound  health  and  physically  able  to  perform  work 
intended,  and  services  are  essential  to  support  of  itself  or  parents.  If 
doubtful,  physical  fitness  to  be  determined  by  medical  officer  of  health 
board. 
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EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY.— Employer  justified  in  considering  and  treat¬ 
ing  child  as  of  age  shown  in  permit,  and  if  it  transpire  that  child  is 
under  age  represented,  employer  not  liable  to  any  greater  extent  than 
if  child  were  of  age  represented. 

DANGEROUS  OCCUPATIONS.— Prohibited  (for  boys  under  18  and  girls 
under  21  as  before)  in  or  about  any  distillery,  brewery  or  other  es¬ 
tablishment  where  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are  manufactured,  packed, 
wrapped  or  bottled  (in  addition  to  previous  dangerous  occupations 
prohibited). 

FINES.— False  statement,  transcript,  passport,  school  certificate,  certificate 
of  physical  fitness,  school  record  or  any  other  writing  required,  made 
by  any  person,  considered  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  fine  of 
$10-$100  or  imprisonment  of  10-90  days,  or  both. 

ENFORCEMENT.  Commissioner  of  Labor  empowered  to  appoint  a  mine 
inspector  and  such  deputy  factory  inspectors  as  may  be  necessary,  at 
least  two  of  whom  shall  be  women. 


MINNESOTA 

HOURS.— Limited  to  10  per  day  and  58  per  week  for  females  in  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  establishments. 

SANITARY  REGULATIONS. — Specified  for  factories  or  workshops  carry¬ 
ing  on  dusty  work  and  where  women  and  children  are  employed. 

ENFORCEMENT.— Appointment  required  of  a  competent  woman  to  act 
as  assistant  commissioner  of  labor  and  such  women  factory  inspec¬ 
tors  as  may  be  necessary  to  inspect  the  sanitary  and  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  of  women  and  children.  Report  to  be  rendered 
next  legislature  on  such  findings  and  recommendations  as  will  promote 
health  and  general  welfare  of  women  and  children  employed. 


MISSOURI 

HOURS.— Not  before  5  A.  M.  or  after  10  P.  M„  nor  more  than  54  per  week, 
for  females  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishments,  laundries 
or  restaurants,  in  cities  of  more  than  5,000;  excepting  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  three  or  less  females,  and  that  restaurants  may 
employ  females  after  10  P.  M„  provided  they  are  not  employed  more 
than  nine  hours  in  one  day. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  PERIOD  extended  to  three- 
fourths  of  school  year  throughout  state. 

ENFORCEMENT.— Appointment  of  truant  officers  made  mandatory  in  cities 
and  districts  of  1,000  or  more. 

School  board  required  to  furnish  teacher  at  beginning  of  term  with 
copy  of  last  enumeration  of  district;  teacher  to  report  to  attendance 
officer  at  end  of  each  week  during  first  month  and  as  often  thereafter 
as  necessary,  names  of  non-attendants  between  8  and  16. 

DANGEROUS  EM PLOYM ENTS.— Statute  of  1899,  No  minor  or  woman 
shall  be  required  to  clean  any  part  of  the  mill,  gearing  or  machinery 
while  it  is  in  motion  .  .  .  amended  as  follows: 

Minors  under  16  forbidden  to  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing 
or  the  traversing  parts  of  any  machine  while  it  is  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  steam,  water,  electricity  or  other  mechanical  power.  Any 
woman  forbidden  work  on  such  machine  “except  the  machine  being 
operated  by  her.” 
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NEW  JERSEY 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. — Required  during  entire  school 
session  for  children  between  7  and  17  (inclusive)  unless  physically  or 
mentally  incapacitated  or  unless  child  above  15  has  completed  gram¬ 
mar  school  course  and  is  regularly  and  lawfully  employed.  With  such 
school  course  completed,  and  not  so  employed,  child  under  17  must 
attend  high  or  manual  training  school. 

Exemption. — Children  over  14  submitting  satisfactory  evidence  that 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  employed.  Exemption  granted  by  Board 
of  Education. 

NEW  YORK 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. — Age  for  beginning  school  attendance  re¬ 
duced  (from  8)  to  7,  for  towns  and  cities  of  5,000  and  more. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  period  changed  to  conform  with  school 
term  (not  less  than  160  days)  in  towns  and  cities  of  5,000  or  more. 

Attendance  upon  an  evening  trade  school  added  as  alternative  to 
attendance  on  public  evening  school,  for  boys  between  14  and  16 
equipped  with  employment  certificate  but  who  have  not  graduated  from 
elementary  public  school  and  do  not  hold  Regents’  preacademic  certifi¬ 
cate  or  certificate  of  completion  of  elementary  course  issued  by  educa¬ 
tion  department. 

INSPECTION  OF  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  for  child  labor,  in 
cities  of  first  class,  transferred  from  boards  of  health  to  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  labor. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  and  as  an  aid  for  prosecution  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  section  162,  the  term  “mercantile  or  other  establishments”  was 
amplified  by  the  addition  of  the  words  “or  other  business,”  thus  cover¬ 
ing  by  reference  the  list  of  occupations  mentioned  in  section  162. 

DANGEROUS  EMPLOYMENT. — Age  limit  raised  to  16,  for  boys,  for  care, 
custody  or  management  of  or  operating  freight  or  passenger  elevators. 

Children  under  16  not  to  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  oper¬ 
ating  or  assisting  in  operating  (in  addition  to  previous  dangerous 
occupations)  27  specified  kinds  of  machinery;  assisting  in  or  adjusting 
any  belt  to  any  machinery;  assisting  in  or  oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning 
machinery;  nor  in  8  specified  manufactures.  (See  Standard  Child 
Labor  Law,  Section  11.) 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

AGE  LIMIT.- — Fourteen  years  in  or  in  connection  with  any  mine,  factory, 
workshop,  mercantile  establishment,  store,  business  office,  telegraph 
office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house  or  in  the  distribution  or 
transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages;  or,  during  school  term,  in 
any  business  or  service  whatever. 

DANGEROUS  EMPLOYMENTS. — Sixteen  years  for  assisting  in  or  sewing 
belts,  in  any  capacity,  or  adjusting  belts  to  any  machinery;  assisting  in 
or  oiling,  wiping  or  cleaning  machinery;  operating  or  assisting  in  oper¬ 
ating  23  specified  kinds  of  machinery;  in  any  capacity  in  preparing  any 
composition  in  which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used,  or  in 
manufacture  of  paints,  colors  or  white  lead;  as  pin-boys  in  bowling 
alleys;  assisting  in  or  operating  passenger  or  freight  elevators;  manu¬ 
facture  of  goods  for  immoral  purposes,  or  any  other  employment  that 
may  be  considered  dangerous  to  life  or  limb  or  where  health  may  be 
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injured  or  morals  depraved;  in  any  theatre,  concert  hall  or  place  of 
amusement  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold;  nor  shall  females  under 
16  be  employed  in  any  capacity  where  employment  compels  constant 
standing. 

HOURS. — Not  more  than  8  in  one  day  or  60  in  one  week,  or  before  7  A.  M. 
or  after  7  P.  M.  for  children  under  16. 

PROOF  OF  AGE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REQU I  REM  ENT.— Required  for 
children  under  16,  in  mine,  factory,  workshop  or  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment,  an  employment  certificate  issued  by  school  authorities,  giving 
date  and  place  of  birth  and  full  description  of  child  with  qualifications, 
after  approving: 

1.  School  record,  signed  by  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of 
school,  showing  attendance  for  not  less  than  120  days  during  school 
year  preceding  fourteenth  birthday  or  during  year  previous  to  applying 
for  record;  ability  to  read  and  write  English;  instruction  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geography;  knowledge  of 
fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions; 
age  and  residence  of  child  and  name  of  parent,  guardian  or  custodian 
as  given  in  school  records;  and 

2.  Passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  certificate  of  birth  or 
baptism  or  other  religious  record,  showing  date  and  place  of  birth;  a 
duly  attested  transcript  of  birth  certificate,  filed  according  to  law  with 
registrar  of  vital  statistics,  being  conclusive  evidence  of  age  of  child. 

3.  Affidavit  of  parent,  guardian  or  custodian  (required,  however,  only 
in  case  transcript  of  certificate  of  birth  is  not  produced)  showing  place 
and  date  of  birth  of  child. 

Employment  certificate  issued  only  after  child  has  personally  ap¬ 
peared  before  and  been  examined  by  issuing  officer,  who  shall  satisfy 
himself  that  child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  14  or  over,  of  normal  development,  in  sound  health  and  physi¬ 
cally  able  to  perform  work  proposed.  In  doubtful  cases,  physical  fitness 
determined  by  medical  officer  of  health  hoard.  Certificate  to  be  signed 
by  child  in  presence  of  issuing  officer. 

ENFORCEMENT. — Peace  officers  authorized  to  visit  mines,  factories,  work¬ 
shops  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  report  illegal  employment 
to  school  board  or  board  of  education.  (Complaints  may  be  made  by 
peace  officer  or  any  other  person  cognizant  with  facts.) 

Prima  facia  evidence  of  guilt  established  by  employer’s  failure  to 
discontinue  services  of  child  of  questionable  age  employed  without 
certificate,  or  to  provide  enforcing  officer,  within  ten  days  after  de¬ 
mand,  satisfactory  evidence  that  child  is  over  16  years  of  age. 

VIOLATIONS  or  certifying  to  false  statement  in  employment  certificate 
punishable  by  fine  of  $20  to  $50  and  costs;  fines  to  be  credited  to  gen¬ 
eral  state  fund.  Prosecutions  brought  in  name  of  state. 


OHIO 

Street  Trades  Ordinance. — Cincinnati. 

AGE  LIMIT.- — Ten  years  for  boys,  16  for  girls,  as  bootblacks,  and  in  selling 
newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  of 
any  description  in  streets  or  public  places. 

HOURS. — Not  before  6  A.  M.  or  after  8  P.  M.  (for  boys  with  permit  and 
badge). 

Exemptions. — Election  day  and  occasions  of  great  demand  for  extra 
editions  following  the  usual  extra  newspaper  editions. 
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PERMIT  AND  BADGE. — Required  for  boys  under  14  in  above  occupations, 
a  permit  and  badge  issued  without  charge  by  Mayor  or  person  depu¬ 
tized  by  him,  on  application  of  parent,  guardian,  custodian  or  adult 
friend  of  child. 

Contents. — Date  and  place  of  birth  of  child,  name  and  address  of 
applicant,  physical  description  and  name  of  school  attended  by  child 
and  issuing  officer’s  statement  that  he  is  satisfied  that  child  is  10  years 
old  or  upward,  of  normal  development,  physically  fit  to  undertake  work 
proposed  and  has  personally  appeared  before  said  officer.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  badge  and  permit  similar  to  those  of  New  York  law. 
(See  Handbook  of  Child  Labor  Legislation,  p.  63,  Sec.  176,  beginning 
7th  line,  and  Sec.  177.) 

ENFORCEMENT. — Police,  truant  or  probation  officer. 

VIOLATION. — Constitutes  delinquency  with  fine  of  $l-$5.  Permit  revocable 
by  Mayor  or  deputy  upon  application  of  enforcing  officer. 

Note — Being  enforced  at  present  only  within  limits  of  city  proper, 
3  streets  and  river  having  been  fixed  as  boundaries. 


OKLAHOMA 

AGE  LIMIT. — Fourteen  years  in  any  factory,  factory  workshop,  theatre, 
bowling  alley,  pool  hall,  steam  laundry  or  any  other  occupation  injuri¬ 
ous  to  health  or  morals  or  especially  hazardous  to  life  or  limb  (Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  to  determine  occupations  qualified). 

Sixteen  for  oiling  or  assisting  in  oiling,  operating,  wiping  or  cleaning 
dangerous  machinery,  or  adjusting  belts  while  in  motion;  assisting  in 
or  operating  ten  specified  kinds  of  dangerous  machinery;  passenger  or 
freight  elevators;  preparing  any  composition  in  which  dangerous  or 
poisonous  acids  are  used;  manufacture  of  paints,  colors  or  white  lead; 
where  there  are  acids,  dyes,  lyes,  gases,  glass  dust,  or  other  dust  or 
lint  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  injurious  to  health;  dipping,  dyeing  or 
packing  matches;  manufacturing,  packing  or  storing  powder,  dynamite, 
nitro-glycerine  compounds,  fuse  [fuses],  or  other  explosives,  manufac¬ 
ture  of  goods  for  immoral  purposes;  and  for  females  under  16,  in  any 
capacity  requiring  constant  standing. 

Sixteen  for  children  (and  all  women)  underground  in  any  mine  or 
quarry. 

Sixteen  for  girls  in  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  or  periodicals  in 
any  street  or  out-of-door  public  place. 

HOURS. — Not  more  than  8  in  one  day,  allowing  one  hour  each  day  for 
noon-day  meal,  or  48  in  one  week  for  children  under  16  in  any  gainful 
occupations  except  agriculture  or  domestic  service;  nor  between  6 
P.  M.  and  7  A.  M.,  for  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18  in  occupations 
given  in  first  paragraph. 

PROOF  OF  AGE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REQU I  REM  ENT—  Required  for 
children  under  16,  in  occupations  given  in  first  paragraph,  an  age  and 
schooling  certificate  issued  by  school  authorities  upon  evidence  of  age 
furnished  by  last  school  census,  or  certificate  of  birth,  or  register  of 
the  city  or  county,  or  affidavit  of  date  of  birth  by  legally  registered 
physician  (such  not  being  obtainable  and  child  appearing  in  good 
health,  of  normal  size  and  not  less  than  60  inches  in  height  and  80 
pounds  in  weight,  parent  or  guardian’s  affidavit  accepted,  stating  age, 
place  and  time  of  birth;  there  being  no  parent  or  guardian,  child  may 
make  own  affidavit) ;  and  upon  school  record  showing  age,  ability  to 
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read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  English,  and  attendance  at  school 
during  full  school  term  of  preceding  year. 

Certificate  must  be  signed  by  child  in  presence  of  issuing  officer,  who 
must  be  satisfied  child  is  physically  able  to  perform  work  intended. 
If  doubtful,  physical  fitness  to  be  determined  by  medical  officer  of 
health  board. 

PRIMA  FACIE  EVIDENCE  OF  GUILT. — Established  by  emplojunent  of 
child  under  16  without  certificate,  or  of  child  under  16  (or  woman) 
underground  in  mine  or  quarry;  signing  false  statements  as  to  age  or 
false  affidavit  of  an  employer;  employer’s  failure  to  discontinue  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  child  in  question  employed  without  age  and  schooling  certifi¬ 
cate  or  to  provide  enforcing  officer,  within  10  days  after  demand, 
satisfactory  evidence  that  child  is  over  16  years  of  age.  Violations 
punishable  by  fines  of  $10  to  $50,  or  imprisonment  for  10  to  30  days, 
or  both. 

ENFORCEMENT.— Required  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  excepting  pro¬ 
vision  regarding  employment  in  mines  enforceable  by  Mine  Inspector. 

Also  requires  suitable  seats  and  permission  for  use,  so  far  as  work 
allows,  for  children  at  work  in  any  gainful  occupations. 

OREGON 

AGE  LIMIT. — Sixteen  years  for  children  for  participating  in  any  public 
entertainment  where  admission  fee  is  charged,  unless  written  permis¬ 
sion  is  given  by  Judge  of  Juvenile  Court. 

Eighteen  years  for  operation  of  elevators. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Effective  January  1,  1910.)1 

AGE  LIMIT.— 1.  Fourteen  years  for  minors  in,  about  or  for  any  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  mine,  anthracite  colliery  or  breaker,  saw  mill,  laundry, 
printing  or  binding  establishment,  stable,  garage;  as  bootblack  or  in 
transmission  of  newspapers,  messages  or  merchandise;  in  or  for  any 
mercantile  establishment,  store,  telegraph,  telephone  or  other  business 
office;  hotel,  restaurant,  factory,  workshop  or  rolling-mill,  provided 
such  establishments  have  proper  sanitation  and  ventilation  and  have 
their  power  machinery  or  other  dangerous  appliances  properly  safe¬ 
guarded  as  prescribed  by  Chief  Factory  Inspector. 

2.  Sixteen  years  for  minors  inside  anthracite  coal  mines,  in  or 
about  establishments  for  manufacture  or  preparation  of  white  lead, 
red  lead,  paints,  phosphorus,  phosphorous  matches,  poisonous  acids; 
manufacture  or  stripping  of  tobacco  or  cigars; 

Unless  it  is  proved  to  satisfaction  of  Chief  Factory  Inspector  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  health  or  safety  of  minors  employed  in  such 
establishments,  in  which  case  minors  of  14  years  or  over  may  be 
so  employed. 

3.  Eighteen  years  for  minors  in  oiling  dangerous  or  hazardous  ma¬ 
chinery;  running  or  managing  elevators,  lifts  or  hoisting  machines; 
in  establishments  where  5  specified  or  other  high  or  dangerous  explo¬ 
sives  are  manufactured,  compounded  or  stored;  and  in  17  additional 
specified  kinds  of  dangerous  occupations  or  establishments  or  in  any 
of  the  establishments  named  in  preceding  paragraphs,  if  such  estab¬ 
lishments  have  not  proper  sanitation  or  ventilation  and  if  their  machin¬ 
ery  is  not  properly  safeguarded. 

4.  No  girls  of  any  age  permitted  to  work  in  any  coal  mine. 

1  Two  new  laws  were  enacted,  repealing  so  many  provisions  of  previous  laws  that,  for  the  sake  of 

clearness,  the  complete  laws  are  here  summarized. 
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HOURS. — Not  more  than  10  per  day  (unless  a  different  apportionment  is 
made  to  make  shorter  work-day  one  day  of  week),  nor  more  than  58 
per  week,  for  boys  under  16  in,  about  or  for  any  anthracite  colliery  or 
breaker,  and  for  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18  in  employments 
mentioned  in  paragraphs  1  and  2. 

Not  between  9  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M.,  for  such  minors  in  such  establish¬ 
ments. 

Except  that  boys  of  14  or  over  may  work  at  night  in  manufactures 
where  the  usual  process  requires  continuous  day  and  night  employ¬ 
ment,  hours  not  to  exceed  9  in  24  for  boys  under  16. 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. — Required  for  minors  between  14  and  16, 
engaged  in  employments  in  paragraphs  1  and  2,  an  employment  certifi¬ 
cate,  issued  by  public  education  authorities  (or  by  principals  of  private 
or  parochial  schools,  who  are  required  to  send  each  month  copies  of 
certificates  issued  to  public  school  official  of  district  who  issues  cer¬ 
tificates)  based  on — 

1.  Birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  passport  or  other  official  or  re¬ 
ligious  record  of  child's  age;  where  unobtainable,  record  of  age  on 
school  register;  if  this  cannot  be  produced,  affidavit  of  parent  or  guard¬ 
ian  may  be  accepted;  and 

2.  Ability  to  read  and  write  English  intelligently. 

ENFORCEMENT. — Mine  inspectors  required  to  enforce  law  pertaining  to 

coal  mines,  collieries  and  breakers;  law  regarding  other  establishments 
to  be  enforced  by  factory  inspectors. 

IMMORAL  RESORTS.— No  minor  permitted  to  be  sent  to  any  house  of 
prostitution  or  assignation,  or  other  immoral  place  of  resort  or  amuse¬ 
ment,  by  any  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation  having  authority 
over  said  minor. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

(Effective  January  3,  1910.) 

HOURS. — Not  more  than  56  in  week  for  minors  under  16  (and  women)  in 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

HOURS. — To  limit  of  10  a  day  and  60  a  week  has  been  added  proviso  “that 
the  hours  of  a  single  day  shall  not  exceed  eleven  .  .  .  except  for 

the  purpose  of  making  up  lost  time”  previously  provided  for. 

PROOF  OF  AGE. — Employer  required  to  procure  for  children  under  14  a 
signed  statement  from  parent,  guardian  or  custodian,  recording  name, 
birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  child. 

DANGEROUS  MACHINERY. — Children  under  14  forbidden  to  clean  gears, 
cams  or  pulleys,  or  to  clean  in  dangerous  proximity  thereto,  while  same 
are  in  motion  by  aid  of  mechanical  power. 

ENFORCEMENT. — The  “Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Im¬ 
migration”  made  “Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
tries”,  and  charged  with  enforcement  of  new  act  in  addition  to  duties 
previously  imposed;  authorized  to  appoint  two  inspectors  to  assist 
enforcing  act  and  empowered  to  enter  all  buildings,  factories,  work¬ 
shops  and  other  establishments,  examine  methods  of  protection  and 
sanitary  provisions,  and  to  investigate  employment  of  children  (and 
women). 

Also  requires  annual  inquiry  by  Commissioner  sent  to  head  of  every 
manufacturing  establishment,  as  to  average  number  of  persons  em- 
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ployed,  distinguishing  between  children  under  16  and  others;  annual 
report  to  Governor  on  number,  age,  sex  and  condition,  employment, 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  persons  employed;  and  provides  for  sani¬ 
tary  regulations. 


TENNESSEE 

(Applying  to  18  counties). 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. — Required  for  children  between  8  and  14, 
attendance  at  some  public  school  at  least  4  months  or  80  days  con¬ 
secutively  each  year. 

Exemptions. — Child  having  completed  with  “fair  degree  of  thorough¬ 
ness’’  subjects  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  primary  schools;  in  case 
child  has  been  instructed  in  these  or  equivalent  subjects  not  less  than 
80  days  in  present  year  or  is  being  instructed  in  such  subjects  in  pri¬ 
vate  or  parochial  school  or  at  home  by  capable  person;  where  mental  or 
physical  condition,  as  attested  by  competent  physician,  renders  attend¬ 
ance  impracticable  or  inexpedient;  where  extreme  poverty  makes 
necessary  child’s  services  for  support  of  parents.  Exemptions  for 
temporary  absences  for  usual  causes  also  provided. 

REPORTING  ABSENCES. — Superintendent,  principal  or  teacher  in  charge 
of  public  school  and  responsible  for  reports  of  same,  required  to  send 
to  Board  of  Education  or  County  or  District  School  Directors  at  close 
of  school  month,  on  blanks  prepared  by  said  board  or  directors,  list  of 
absences  during  month,  of  children  between  8  and  14,  with  copies  of 
excuses  offered  and  statement  of  those  accepted  as  valid. 

CENSUS  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION. — Name  and  age  of  child  and  name 
and  address  of  parent  or  other  responsible  person  to  be  recorded  in 
this  annual  census,  and  school  board  required  to  furnish  person  in 
charge  of  each  school  with  copy  of  census  of  children  belonging  to 
same. 

ENFORCEMENT. — School  board  in  any  city  or  town  having  independent 
school  system  may  at  its  discretion  employ  truant  officers  and  establish 
and  maintain  truant  schools. 

Factory  inspectors  given  police  power  to  enforce  labor  laws  and 
make  arrests  for  violations. 

VIOLATION. — For  first  offense,  fine,  for  parent  or  other  responsible 
person,  $1  for  each  day  of  child’s  absence,  unless  fine  upon  payment 
of  costs  is  suspended  and  not  collected  until  conviction  on  second 
offense. 

School  Board  may  bring  suit  against  such  parent  or  responsible 
person.  Fines  placed  to  credit  of  county  concerned. 


TEXAS 

ENFORCEMENT. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  created.  Commissioner  of 
Labor  empowered  to  inspect  factories  and  report  violations  of  child 
labor  laws  to  prosecuting  officers. 


WASHINGTON 

AGE  LIMIT. — Fourteen  for  boys,  16  for  girls,  at  any  labor  whatever,  in  or 
in  connection  with  any  store,  shop,  factory,  mine  or  any  inside  employ¬ 
ment,  except  when  written  permit  is  issued  by  judges  of  superior 
courts. 
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Exemptions. — Farm  or  house  work. 

Eighteen  for  minors  employed  for  exhibition  or  otherwise,  in  begging, 
receiving  alms,  or  in  any  mendicant  occupation;  in  any  indecent  or 
immoral  exhibition  or  practice;  any  practice  or  exhibition  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  life,  limb,  health  or  morals;  as  messenger  for  delivering 
letters,  telegrams,  packages  or  bundles,  to  any  known  house  of  pros¬ 
titution  or  assignation. 

ENFORCEMENT. — Female  assistant  labor  commissioner  appointed,  and 
charged  with  enforcement,  under  direction  of  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
of  all  laws  relating  to  health,  sanitary  conditions,  surroundings,  hours 
of  labor,  and  employment  of  female  wage-earners. 


WISCONSIN 

EMPLOYMENTS. — “Any  gainful  occupations,  directly  or  indirectly”  added 
to  employments  previously  specified,  and  to  engage  in  which  children 
between  14  and  16  are  required  to  have  permits. 

Children  under  14  prohibited  to  sing  or  perform  in  a  circus,  the¬ 
atrical  exhibition  or  in  any  public  place  (“for  pay”  not  specified  as  in 
previous  law),  except  upon  special  permission  of  commissioner  of 
labor,  state  or  assistant  factory  inspector,  county  or  municipal  judge 
or  judge  of  juvenile  court  where  child  resides;  if  child  is  not  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  state,  by  county  or  municipal  judge  or  judge  of  a  juvenile 
court  of  state. 

PERMITS  for  work  cannot  be  given  on  conditions  in  previous  law,  unless 
child  presents  a  written  and  signed  recommendation  from  school 
authorities  authorizing  employment. 

EXEMPTIONS  REVOKED  AND  EXTENDED.— Exemption  “to  save  per¬ 
ishable  goods  from  serious  damage”  regardless  of  hours,  and  permit¬ 
ting  “outdoor  occupations  not  dangerous  to  life  or  limb”  (other  than 
farming)  regardless  of  age,  revoked. 

Exemption  for  employment  under  14  of  professional  performer  con¬ 
nected  with  traveling  theatrical  company  and  in  charge  of  parent  or 
guardian,  revoked. 

Exemption  from  age  limit  for  children  being  educated  in  “instru¬ 
mental  music”,  extended  to  “music”. 

Provision  that  “manufacturing  establishment,  factory  or  workshop” 
in  specified  employments  shall  not  apply  to  “goods  manufactured  for 
the  personal  use  of  the  maker,  for  his  or  her  family  or  employer”, 
revoked. 

ENFORCEMENT. — Factory  inspector  and  assistants  given  powers  of 
truant  officer  to  enforce  all  legal  requirements  relating  to  school 
attendance. 

Truant  officer  directed  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect  all  places 
covered  by  act;  and  employer’s  register,  giving  name,  age,  date  of 
birth  and  residence  of  employees  under  16,  must  be  kept  subject  to  his 
inspection  (in  addition  to  that  of  officers  given  in  previous  law). 

All  power  of  register  of  probate  under  the  act  revoked. 

STREET  TRADES  REGULATION  applying  to  cities  of  first  class 
(Milwaukee). 

AGE  LIMIT. — Boys  under  10  and  girls  under  16  prohibited  from  selling, 
distributing,  exposing  or  offering  for  sale,  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
periodicals  in  any  street  or  public  place. 

Boys  under  12,  prohibited  to  work  or  be  employed  as  bootblacks  or 
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in  any  other  street  trade,  selling  or  offering  for  sale  any  goods  or 
merchandise,  distributing  handbills  or  circulars  or  any  other  articles 
(excepting  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  1). 

Girls  under  16  prohibited  to  work  or  be  employed  as  bootblacks  or 
at  any  other  street  trades,  or  in  distribution  of  handbills  or  circulars 
or  any  other  articles  upon  street  or  from  house  to  house. 

HOURS. — Not  after  10  P.  M.  or  before  6  A.  M.,  in  occupations  in  paragraph 
1;  nor  after  7  P.  M.  or  before  7  A.  M.,  as  bootblack  or  in  any  other 
street  trades,  or  distributing  handbills,  for  boys  under  14. 

Not  during  school  hours  in  any  occupation  named,  for  children  under 
14;  nor  are  boys  under  14  permitted  to  loiter  or  remain  around  any 
newspaper  office  between  9  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  on  school  days. 

Boys  between  14  and  16,  complying  with  school  law  and  mentally 
and  physically  able  to  do  such  work  besides  regular  school  work, 
authorized  to  distribute  newspapers  between  4  and  6  A.  M. 

Exemption  (from  General  Law). — Carrying  newspapers  permitted  to 
children  between  12  and  16  years  from  3.30  to  7  P.  M.;  between  14 
and  16,  from  4.30  to  7  A.  M.  (children  in  all  cases  complying  with 
legal  requirements  concerning  school  attendance). 

PERMIT  AND  EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENT— Boys  under  14,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  trades  mentioned,  must  comply  with  legal  school  require¬ 
ments  and  have  permit  and  badge,  issued  by  state  or  assistant  factory 
inspector,  county,  municipal  or  judge  of  juvenile  court  of  county  where 
child  resides,  based  on: 

1.  Proof  of  age  from  verified  baptismal  certificate  or  duly  attested 
birth  certificate  or  record  of  age  from  first  school  enrolment  or  any 
other  satisfactory  proof;  and 

2.  Application  for  permit  signed  by  parent,  guardian  or  custodian; 
and 

3.  Written  statement  of  school  authorities  that  child  is  an  attendant 
at  school  and  stating  grade  attained;  and 

4.  Satisfaction  of  issuing  officer  that  child  is  mentally  and  physically 
able  to  do  such  work  besides  regular  school  work  required  by  law. 

Contents  of  Permit  and  Badge  same  as  New  York  law,  for  which  see 
Handbook  of  Child  Labor  Legislation,  p.  63,  Section  176.  Badge  to  be 
worn  conspicuously  while  at  work,  and  its  transfer  prohibited.  Color 
changed  each  year.  Permit  and  badge  expire  annually  January  1st. 

Permit  revocable  if  granted  on  false  statement;  revocable  for  six 
months  on  violation  of  act;  on  second  violation,  child  shall  be  brought 
to  court. 

Exemptions. — In  case  of  illness  or  absence  of  any  boy  of  regular 
newspaper  delivery  or  distributing  force  at  time  of  delivery,  and  no 
boy  available  with  permit  and  badge,  delivery  and  distribution  may  be 
made  for  period  not  exceeding  7  days  by  boy  over  10  complying  with 
all  other  requirements  though  without  permit  and  badge,  upon  written 
authority  signed  by  authorized  representative  of  newspaper. 

ENFORCEMENT. — School  authorities  required  to  keep  complete  list  of  all 
children  in  their  school  to  whom  permit  and  badge  have  been  issued. 

Police,  state  or  assistant  factory  inspectors,  truant  or  other  attend¬ 
ance  and  probation  officers,  empowered  and  required  to  enforce. 

PENALTY. — $25-$100  or  imprisonment  for  10-60  days,  on  conviction  of  any 
officer  connected  with  newspaper  for  permitting  newsboys  to  loiter 
around  newspaper  office  between  9  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M. 
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EXPLORING  THE  NEW  WORLD  FOR  CHILDREN 


By  Samuel  M.  Lindsay. 

Director,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 


A  new  world  for  children  has  been 
discovered  in  this  Twentieth  Century  of 
ours  just  as  truly  as  Columbus  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  continent  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  work  of  exploration  and 
conquest  of  this  new  child  world  will 
not  take  as  long  as  it  did  to  make  the 
American  continent  of  real  use  to  men. 
Homeless  and  neglected  children  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  better  cared  for  because  we 
are  going  to  do  more  for  all  children 
and  because  we  know  more  about  the 
problems  of  childhood  in  general. 

Within  ten  years  scientific  child  study 
has  made  tremendous  advances.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  restrict  child  labor  and  prohibit 
the  premature  employment  of  children 
have  been  organized  efficiently  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  in  the  formation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  for 
many  of  the  states  individually  through 
strong  state  or  local  organizations.  The 
play  activities  of  childhood  are  being 
studied  and  directed  and  strong  asso¬ 
ciations  formed  to  secure  properly- 
equipped  playgrounds,  and  this  move¬ 
ment  is  now  correlated  in  a  National 
Playground  Association  with  its  cong¬ 
resses  and  meetings  for  propaganda. 
The  diseases  of  childhood,  infant  mor¬ 
tality,  occupational  diseases  and  dangers 
inherent  in  low  or  deficient  standards 
of  living  are  receiving  expert  attention 
from  such  competent  bodies  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor¬ 


rection  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine.  The  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion  organized  for  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions  established  among  its 
first  projects  a  Children’s  Department 
with  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart  as  its  Direc¬ 
tor,  and  put  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick  at 
the  head  of  another  department  to  pro¬ 
mote  play  and  the  physical  development 
of  children.  The  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  organized  a  psychological 
clinic  and  a  hospital  school,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Lightner  Wit- 
mer.  and  at  once  comes  into  vital  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  schools,  the  juvenile  courts, 
and  the  public  institutions  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  the  University  is  located, 
and  becomes  a  center  for  consultation 
for  a  larger  area. 

Clark  University  has  just  estab¬ 
lished  a  Children’s  Institute.  The  Juven¬ 
ile  Court  is  gaining  ground  everywhere 
and  its  advocates  of  a  better  system  of 
justice  for  the  child  are  also  organized 
on  a  national  scale.  Everywhere  the 
public  school  is  the  focus  of  discussion 
as  it  has  never  been  before.  Important 
experiments  in  industrial  education  are 
being  tried  and  discussed  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  important  public  commis¬ 
sions,  and  state  and  national  organiza¬ 
tions  which  promise  in  time  to  adjust 
the  public  school  curriculum  to  the 
real  and  practical  needs  of  larger 
groups  of  children  than  at  present.  This 
enumeration  might  be  almost  indefin- 


itely  extended  and  still  not  give  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  recent  and  significant 
changes  in  the  environment  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  child.  All  of  these 
tendencies  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  phrase.  There  has  come  into 
American  life  within  the  past  decade  a 
change  in  the  social  attitude  of  mind 
toward  children,  the  like  of  which  is 
not  true  of  any  other  country  or  of  any 
previous  period.  Perhaps  no  better 
proof  of  the  change  can  be  cited  than 
that  furnished  in  the  deliberations  and 
conclusions  of  the  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Chil¬ 
dren  which  was  called  together  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
logical  part  of  his  program  for  a  great 
national  effort  to  conserve  the  nation’s 
resources.  The  declarations  of  that 
Conference  both  mark  a  higher  achieve¬ 
ment  than  we  were  aware  of,  and  set 
a  higher  standard  which  will  measure 
our  efforts  for  dependent  children 
throughout  the  entire  country  in  the 
future. 

There  is  another  and  more  fundamen¬ 
tally  important  respect  in  which  these 
explorations  in  the  domain  of  child  life 
may  be  correlated.  Nothing  is  more 
encouraging  than  a  realization  of  how 
all  these  forward  movements  merge,  or 
at  least  reach  common  ground,  in  a 
general  and  united  demand  for  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  children.  This 
demand  is  focussed  in  the  project  for 
a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  at  Wash¬ 
ington  which  has  already  received  the 
official  endorsement  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  establish  a  Children’s  Bureau 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  objects  sought  are  fl) 
thorough  and  adequate  investigations  by 
competent  authorities  vested  with  all  the 
powers  and  resources  of  the  national 
government  and  operating  on  a  national 
scale,  with  such  international  compari¬ 
sons  of  data  as  may  be  practicable,  of 
all  the  problems  of  child  life  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  such  questions  as  infant  mortal¬ 
ity,  the  birth  rate,  physical  degeneracy, 
orphanage,  juvenile  delinquency  and  ju¬ 


venile  courts,  desertion  and  illegitimacy, 
dangerous  occupations,  accidents  and 
diseases  of  children,  employment,  leg¬ 
islation  affecting  children  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  and  territories,  and  such 
other  facts  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
health,  efficiency,  character  and  training 
of  children;  (2)  publicity  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  may  be  obtained  through  the 
researches  of  the  government’s  experts, 
and  of  the  results  of  the  experience  of 
private  investigators  and  of  the  efforts 
in  the  several  states  to  deal  with  chil¬ 
dren  whether  publicly  dependent  or  not 
in  the  promotion  of  their  well  being  and 
in  the  advancement  of  their  health  and 
efficiency — such  publicity  to  be  given  in 
the  form  of  reports,  bulletins,  circulars 
of  information,  etc.,  addressed  to  par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  legislators,  and  social 
workers  in  language  and  form  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  all  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  secure  immediate  practical  re¬ 
sults.  The  publications  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  addressed  to  farmers 
and  stock  raisers,  and  the  circulars 
of  many  public  health  authorities  in 
their  preventive  work  in  dealing  with 
contagious  diseases  furnish  admirable 
models  of  such  literature,  and  also  sug¬ 
gest  what  far-reaching  practical  results 
may  be  expected  from  similar  efforts 
to  disseminate  information  about  chil¬ 
dren. 

Such  work  is  peculiarly  a  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  the 
American  constitutional  system.  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  said  in  a  message  to 
Congress  transmitting  the  Report  of  the 
Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent 
Children  which  endorsed  the  bills  then 
pending  in  Congress  to  establish  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Children’s  Bureau  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee: 
“The  national  government  not  only  has 
the  unquestioned  right  of  research  in 
such  vital  matters,  but  is  the  only 
agency  which  can  effectively  conduct 
such  general  inquiries  as  are  needed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  citizens.”  The  New 
York  Times,  which  never  liked  to 
approve  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  constitutional 


interpretations,  in  commenting  on  this 
message  the  following  day,  February 
16,  1909,  said  editorially:  “Perhaps  the 
right  is  not  exactly  ‘unquestioned’ 
but  it  is  the  light  of  precedents 
and  by  fair  interpretation,  unques¬ 
tionable.”  The  New  York  Tribune 
on  the  same  day  said  editorially : 
"Now  a  federal  children’s  bureau 
can  carry  out  in  a  practical  way  the 
hopeful  modern  conception  of  pre¬ 
ventive  philanthropy,  the  idea  which  in¬ 
spired  the  Sage  Foundation.  Social 
workers  no  longer  hope  to  relieve  pov¬ 
erty  and  distress  already  in  existence, 
but  they  hope  as  the  result  of  study  to 
remove  their  causes  and  so  to  reduce 
them  in  the  future.  Such  a  bureau  as 
the  President  recommends  could  go  to 
the  roots  of  many  vitally  important  so¬ 
cial  questions,  for  their  roots  are  in 
childhood  and  in  the  conditions  under 
which  children  are  reared.  Children, 
moreover,  are  about  the  only  crop  in 
this  country  which  the  nation  has  not 
some  bureau  studying,  but  it  is  surely 
more  important  that  they  should  grow 
up  into  efficient  citizens  than  that  the 
kernels  to  a  head  of  wheat  should  be 
increased  by  ten.  And  those  who  pooh- 
pooh  the  idea  that  a  children’s  bureau 
can  accomplish  any  practical  good  prob¬ 
ably  used  a  few  years  ago  to  pooh-pooh 
agricultural  experiment  stations.” 

The  press  of  the  country  has  very 
generally  and  quite  cordially  endorsed 
the  bills  to  create  a  Children’s  Bureau 
as  have  most  organizations  and  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  of  citizens  engaged  in 
children’s  work,  saving  only  a  few  that 
have  been  half  suspected  of  not  wishing 
any  search-light  thrown  on  their  own 
methods  or  results. 

We  live  in  a  nation  composite  as  to 
population  but  more  composite  in  its 
legislative  machinery.  In  so  far  as  the 
problems  of  childhood  are  capable  of 
being  dealt  with  by  law,  the  law  will 
not  be  made  for  the  most  part  by  our 
national  legislature — the  Congress — but 
by  the  forty-six  state  legislatures  or 
the  six  territorial  legislative  bodies, 
each  for  its  respective  jurisdiction  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  others.  This  pro¬ 


cedure  has  manifest  disadvantages 
when  compared  with  the  simplicity  of 
legislative  regulations  in  England,  for 
example,  where  Parliament  has  power 
to  enact  a  veritable  Children’s  Charter 
as  the  recent  Children’s  Act  of  1908 
may  be  called, — but  it  has  also  some 
advantages  which  we  ought  to  utilize 
all  the  more  eagerly  because  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  The  chief  advantage  is  the  wider 
range  of  experimentation  which  is  pos¬ 
sible  under  our  fifty-two  compartment 
system,  and  this  is  precisely  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
capitalize  because  we  have  had  no  cen¬ 
tral  agency  or  bureau  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  and  make  comparative  studies 
beyond  state  borders.  The  lack  of  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  or  the  ability  to  se¬ 
cure  at  small  cost  definite  information 
of  what  has  been  done  or  tried  in  one 
state  by  the  legislators  and  social 
workers  who  seek  to  legislate  in  an¬ 
other  is  almost  unbelievable  in  spite  of 
state  and  national  conferences  of 
workers.  Many  of  our  superfluous 
laws  with  their  lack  of  possible  en¬ 
forcement  and  a  great  deal  of  our  un¬ 
scientific  and  crude  attempts  at  legis¬ 
lation  might  be  avoided  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  saving  of  money  effected  as  the 
direct  result  of  the  easiest  and  least 
costly  part  of  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Children’s  Bureau.  The  proof  of  this 
statement  is  found  in  the  vastly  better 
condition  of  state  legislation  on  Child 
Labor  and  Women’s  Labor  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consumers’  League.  If  private 
agencies,  national  in  scope,  but  with 
limited  powers  and  resources,  can  ac¬ 
complish  an  appreciable  improvement 
in  existing  law,  how  much  more  may  be 
expected  from  a  government  bureau  ? 

The  definitely  expressed  opposition  to 
a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  comes  first 
from  Congressmen  who  think  that  the 
national  government  is  already  doing 
through  the  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  cr  may  do  through 
these  or  other  existing  bureaus  all  that 
the  new  measure  proposes.  This  is  not 


true.  No  duplication  of  existing  work 
is  desired.  The  quantitative  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  Census  and  specially 
of  the  vital  statistics  would  be  used 
by  the  new  bureau  as  the  basis  of 
further  inquiries,  qualitative  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  therefore  not  properly  a  part  of 
census  work.  The  Census  will  inter¬ 
pret  its  own  statistics,  of  course,  but 
if  the  mortality  of  infants  in  one  city 
is  greater  or  less  than  in  another  city 
of  the  same  size,  it  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Census  authorities  to  go  beyond 
the  statement  of  fact,  it  would  be  the 
function  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  to 
send  a  special  agent  to  make  supple¬ 
mentary  studies  that  would  explain  the 
causes  and  if  possible  the  remedies 
for  the  people  of  the  less  favor¬ 
ably  situated  city  as  ascertained  by 
the  Census.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  powers  and  duties  assigned 
to  the  proposed  Children’s  Bureau 
might  be  added  to  some  of  the  existing 
bureaus  if  added  appropriations  were 
provided,  but  it  is  not  believed  by  those 
who  are  working  for  the  new  bureau, 
after  careful  consultation  with  those  in 
charge  of  allied  bureaus,  that  it  is  either 
economical  or  advisable  to  add  to  their 
overcrowded  programs.  There  is  also 
a  distinct  advantage  in  having  a  sep¬ 
arate  bureau  labeled  “Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau,”  so  that  the  most  unlettered 
citizen  of  the  republic  may  know  where 
to  appeal  for  help  in  dealing  with  his 
children. 

A  second  objection  comes  from  those 
who  look  askance  at  the  increase  of 
the  powers  and  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Those  whose  constitu¬ 
tional  theories  demand  that  the  central 
government  be  reduced  to  the  necessary 
minimum  will  find  less  to  object  to  in  the 
Children’s  Bureau  if  they  rightly  under¬ 
stand  that  it  gives  no  new  administra¬ 
tive  powers  to  any  federal  official  and 
that  the  expense  involved  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  actual  savings  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  states  in  information  that 
furnishes  the  basis  for  wiser  and  more 
economical  legislation  and  provision 
■f 01  public  duties  to  children  which  now 
devolve  on  the  states  alone.  Such  in¬ 
formation  the  states  must  either  go 


without  and  pay  the  penalty  for  their 
own  ignorance,  or  secure  for  themselves 
in  less  satisfactory  way,  through  the 
expensive  labors  of  state  commis¬ 
sions. 

The  new  program  for  children  which 
will  make  the  new  world  for  the  child 
inhabitable  even  as  it  is  being  explored 
calls  for  a  union  of  forces  of  parents 
of  teachers  and  social  workers,  and  the 
basis  for  such  union  will  be  found 
in  a  fuller  and  more  easily  dis¬ 
tributed  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
expert  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  child,  whether  such  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  comes  from  the  teacher  or 
officer  of  the  state  experimenting 
v  ith  hundreds  or  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  or  from  the  mother  who  by 
instinct  meets  and  solves  the  same 
problems  for  her  own  child.  In  either 
case  the  acquisition  and  dissemination 
of  that  knowledge  which  will  increase 
health  and  happiness,  multiply  numbers, 
prolong  life  and  efficiency,  and  promote 
industry  and  intelligence  is  vital  to  the 
state  and  nation.  However  much  may 
be  done  by  private  initiative  through 
education  and  philanthropy,  it  is  the 
supreme  duty  of  the  nation  to  do  its 
full  share  to  supplement  and  co-ordinate 
such  efforts  on  the  part  of  its  citizens. 
All  who  desire  the  greatest  good  for 
the  children  of  the  nation,  whom  the 
Earl  of  Beauchamp  has  so  appropriately 
called  the  capital  of  the  nation,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  join  in  pressing  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Congress  the  need  for  a 
Federal  Children’s  Bureau. 


USE  THIS  PAMPHLET. 

If  you  will  co-operate  in  our  effort  to 
secure  The  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  for 
the  children  of  our  country  you  are  urged 
to  hand  this  pamphlet  to  some  other  influen- 
cial  citizen — physician,  lawyer,  clergyman, 
business  man  laboring  man,  woman’s  club 
leader,  or  social  worker — asking  them  to 
help. 

Additional  copies,  with  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  will  be  cheerfully  sent 
on  application  to  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General 
Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
105  East  22d  street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  CHILD  IN  INDUSTRY1 
By  Owen  R.  Lovejoy 

General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York  City 

The  grouping  of  the  program  is  an  ideal  one  for  the  practical  use  of  a  child’s 
employed  time — school  work,  home  work,  industry.  Its  wise  application, 
together  with  the  recreation  found  in  play,  should  provide  the  best  preparation 
for  those  relations  suggested  in  the  subsequent  topic,  “The  Child  in  Society. 

But  at  present  when  we  speak  of  industry,  we  mean  commercial  industry. 
The  industry  in  which  children  chiefly  engage  in  this  country  is  not  a  concomi¬ 
tant  of  the  other  two,  but  a  competitor.  In  fact,  so  rapacious  a  competitor 
is  commercial  industry,  that  it  not  only  claims  the  lion’s  share  of  each  day,  but, 
wherever  possible,  it  determines  the  bounds  of  the  school  term  to  its  own 
advantage.  As  a  result,  we  do  not  find  this  threefold  opportunity  open  to  all 
children,  but  a  more  or  less  sharp  division:  many  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
employment  at  school  and  at  home;  others  consigned  to  the  absorbing  exac¬ 
tions  of  industrial  pursuits. 

THE  EXTENT 

The  children  of  our  country  technically  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
numbered,  by  the  census  returns  of  1900,  something  more  than  1,750,000. 
They  are  distributed  in  agriculture,  domestic  and  personal  service,  trade  and 
transportation,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits. 

Critics  of  the  active  efforts  to  suppress  child  labor  have  assumed  until 
recently  that  the  employment  of  children  in  agriculture  is  unobjectionable. 
Recent  information,  however,  collected  from  localities  in  which  children 
are  largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  reveals  that  in  many  of  its  forms  such 
employment  is  fraught  with  serious  objections. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  fruit-canning  regions  of  New  York  have  shown  very  young  children 
at  heavy  tasks  thru  excessively  long  hours,  and  at  meager  wages,  not  for  a 
few  days  of  the  summer  vacation,  as  had  been  supposed,  but  thru  many  weeks, 
sometimes  even  seriously  interfering  with  the  spring  and  autumn  months  of 
school.  In  the  growing  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  middle  and  western  states, 
conditions  of  very  heavy  labor  are  developing  similar  to  those  already  revealed 
in  vegetable-garden  farms  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states.  The  cultivation, 

1  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  the  Volume  of  Proceedings,  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Denver,  Colo.,  July  5,  1909. 
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harvesting,  and  stripping  of  tobacco  utilize  the  labor  of  children  during  the 
summer  months,  and  often  they  are  kept  from  school  two  or  three  days  a 
week  during  winter  when  weather  favors  the  further  preparation  of  the  tobacco. 

Possibly  the  most  injurious  features  of  agricultural  child  labor  are  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions  and  congestion  that  prevail  in  the  shanties,  and  the  custom  of 
employing  children  in  large  groups  under  overseers  whose  only  interest  is  to 
secure  the  maximum  profit.  These  features  indicate  a  transition  from  old 
methods,  when  children  were  employed  on  their  father’s  farm,  to  congregate 
methods  so  characteristic  of  nearly  all  modern  industry,  and  call  for  an  entirely 
new  view  of  the  child  in  agriculture. 

IN  MANUFACTURE 

In  the  other  forms  of  employment  referred  to,  especially  trade  and  trans¬ 
portation  and  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  there  is  little  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  engaging  very  young  children.  At  least  that  subject  has 
become  familiar  and  need  not  be  reviewed  here.  Mines,  quarries,  glass 
factories,  textile  mills,  shoe  factories,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  have  been 
the  themes  of  direct  study  in  many  recent  discussions  of  child  labor. 

STREET  TRADES 

In  addition  to  those  more  formal  occupations,  which  preclude  school 
attendance  or  even  the  enjoyment  of  home  by  daylight,  there  are  other  forms 
of  work  not  practically  included  in  the  divisions  named  that  have  received 
little  attention,  and  the  serious  nature  of  which  has  scarcely  begun  to  be 
appreciated.  These  arer  employments  which  do  not  in  their  nature  prevent 
school  attendance,  nor  necessarily  take  the  child  from  home.  I  refer  to 
various  street  trades,  and  the  household  employment  developed  in  the  tenement 
sections  of  many  larger  cities.  That  practically  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  these  industries  is  indicated  by  the  census  of  1900,  which  shows  a  total  of 
668  newscarriers  and  newsboys  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age  for  the 
entire  United  States.  Only  twelve  cities  are  shown  to  have  any.  Of  these,  1 1 1 
were  found  in  New  York  City.  The  same  report  shows  a  total  of  260  artificial- 
flower  makers  between  the  same  ages,  all  found  in  one  city.  Other  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  commonly  pursued  in  tenements  are  as  meagerly  treated. 
The  total  for  the  United  States  is  3,430. 

Not  only  are  these  figures  ridiculously  inadequate  to  tell  the  story,  because 
by  the  nature  of  the  census  tabulation  children  who  attend  school  are  returned 
as  school  children  and  cannot  be  enumerated  elsewhere,  but  the  report  further 
eliminates  all  under  ten  years  of  age.  Evidently  occupations  in  which  enrolled 
school  children  are  involved  make  a  heavy  drain  upon  children  under  that 
age  in  some  localities. 

EFFECTS  UPON  EDUCATION 

As  educators,  the  members  of  this  Conference  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  relation  which  industry,  as  applied  to  the  child,  bears  to  problems  of 
education, 
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If  nearly  two  million  children  are  industrially  employed  to  the  exclusion 
of  participation  in  educational  opportunities,  the  situation  is  serious,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  industry  itself  gives  that  educational  opportunity  essential 
to  the  development  of  good  citizenship..  When  to  this  we  add  the  effects  of 
those  forms  of  labor  in  which  enrolled  children  engage,  the  situation  is  still 
further  aggravated. 

The  subtraction  of  many  thousand  boys  and  girls  from  our  schools  at  a 
time  when  their  elementary  education  is  only  begun,  and  the  constant  invasion 
of  the  school  to  take  out  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  those  who  do  attend,  are 
familiar  explanations  of  the  state  and  government  statistical  reports  on  school 
attendance.  These  are  further  explained,  especially  in  regions  where  vegetable, 
fruit,  and  fish  canning  prevail,  by  long  vacations  due  to  these  seasonal  trades. 

But  those  reports  can  do  little  to  reveal  the  domination  of  the  school  in  some 
localities  by  controlling  industrial  enterprises,  which  not  only  destroy  the 
home  and  mold  the  desires  of  children  of  school  age;  but,  thru  the  influence  of 
local  school  boards,  dictate  conditions  under  which  the  teaching  force  shall 
work.  Neither  can  such  reports  throw  much  light  on  interference  with  scholar¬ 
ship,  due  to  the  exactions  of  morning  and  evening  industry  of  newscarriers, 
messengers,  milk-route  boys,  street-lamp  lighters,  coke-oven  attendants,  glass¬ 
house  boys,  and  other  school  children  to  whom  industry  is  theoretically  only 
an  avocation.  Nor  do  they  aid  greatly  in  measuring  the  effects  of  four  or 
five  hours  spent  nightly  by  little  girls  in  some  cities  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  flowers,  clothing,  hats,  toys,  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  under 
the  dim  gaslight  of  unventilated  tenement  rooms,  crowded  to  suffocation  and 
often  reeking  with  filth.  A  beginning  is  being  made  by  studying  the  physical 
defects  of  school  children,  which  will  eventually  bring  to  view  the  logical  fruits 
of  our  policy  of  putting  children  into  industry. 

The  physical,  moral,  economic,  and  other  social  effects  of  child  labor  are 
matters  for  the  consideration  of  those  specifically  engaged  in  regulating  this 
evil.  Handicaps  in  later  years  from  too  early  employment,  preventing  the 
adaptation  of  the  worker  to  industrial  opportunities,  are  beginning  to  be  noted 
by  those  concerned  with  the  economic  nature  of  ethical  questions.  The 
problem  of  the  unemployed,  the  casual  worker,  the  unskilled  and  poorly 
paid  laborer  whose  family  maintenance  is  involved  in  the  question  of  his 
early  equipment,  cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  child  labor.  But  the  problem  for  present  discussion  is  the  educational 
effect  of  the  industrial  employment  of  children.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
old  claim  that  children  are  better  off  at  work  than  living  in  idleness.  This 
is  made  a  defense  of  general  opposition  to  child-labor  legislation.  We 
challenge  the  assertion. 

THE  BLIND  ALLEY 

Were  there  anything  in  the  industry  itself  to  compensate  for  absence  or 
infrequency  of  school  attendance,  the  situation  would  be  less  serious.  But 
careful  consideration  of  the  industries  which  chiefly  engage  young  children 
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compels  the  opinion  that  in  most  of  them  there  is  little,  and  in  many  nothing, 
of  educational  value. 

The  principal  professions  and  more  intricate  industrial  branches  require 
higher  preparation  than  formerly  because  of  increasing  exactions  thru  special¬ 
ization.  In  ordinary  forms  of  labor,  however,  the  reverse  tendency  appears. 
By  the  development  of  highly  specialized  machinery,  decreasing  demands 
are  made  on  the  strength  or  ability  of  the  worker.  The  medical,  legal,  or 
educational  specialist  is  the  man  who  superimposes  special  training  upon  a 
broad  general  foundation.  The  industrial  specialist  usually  becomes  such 
by  substituting  the  highly  developed  operation  of  a  set  of  muscles  for  any 
general  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  processes  in  which  he  is  but  an 
insignificant  mechanical  part.  The  bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  industrial 
activities  of  children  is  significant.  None  of  the  higher  branches  of  industry 
nor  lines  of  professional  activity  could  utilize  the  services  of  a  very  young 
child.  The  very  nature  of  the  chief  occupations  in  which  young  children 
engage  renders  them  devoid  of  the  educational  element.  And  the  younger 
this  specialization  begins,  the  worse  it  is.  Many  find  their  early  opportunity 
to  work  only  a  “blind  alley”  from  which  they  are  thrown  out  at  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  unskilled,  untrained,  to  join  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

The  direct  effect  upon  the  industrial  development  of  the  child  and  his 
consequent  ability  as  a  wage-earner  is  obvious.  But  not  less  important 
is  the  more  subtle  effect,  of  interest  at  present  chiefly  to  the  educator — the 
psychological  effect  upon  the  child. 

Children  enter  industry  not  for  training,  not  to  learn  habits  of  punctuality, 
neatness,  thoroness,  system,  but  to  get  money.  The  financial  return  is  the 
dominant  motive.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  choosing  a  profes¬ 
sion  with  those  who  have  reached  a  degree  of  maturity,  for  we  recognize  the 
economic  basis  of  most  forms  of  useful  success.  But  in  the  child  this  potent 
incentive  operates  not  to  elevate,  but  to  thrust  into  positions  that  offer  most 
immediate  and  satisfactory  returns.  Industry  is  a  thing  to  be  bought  and 
sold. 

Our  most  important  and  significant  activities  are  industrial,  and  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  contribute  to  general  culture.  To  develop  in  the  mind  of  a 
young  child  a  keen  appetite  for  wages  regardless  of  the  nature  or  quality  of 
the  work  done  is  to  rob  industry  of  that  educational  value  it  rightly  possesses. 
At  present  to  the  vast  majority  industry  is  simply  a  means  of  sustaining  life 
and  stands  as  an  obstacle  to  progress  either  in  art  or  character. 

LATER  EFFECTS 

This  perversion  consigns  multitudes  to  forms  of  drudgery,  poorly  paid, 
devoid  of  significance,  and  from  which  their  every  higher  impulse  struggles 
to  be  free.  Its  visible  effects  in  those  who  have  passed  the  period  of  child¬ 
hood  are  familiar.  Our  city  and  village  street-corners  are  thronged  with 
youthful  idlers  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age.  To  them  work  is  a  dreaded 
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penalty  for  being  alive,  which  they  propose  to  avert  as  long  as  possible.  People 
in  middle  life  have  for  the  most  part  adjusted  their  bent  shoulders  to  the  heavy 
burdens  and  are  trying  with  some  degree  of  patience  to  meet  the  increased 
obligations,  or  they  are  victims  of  the  rigors  of  hard  work,  broken  in  health, 
or  crushed  by  accident.  Beyond  these,  we  find  the  logical  sequel  of  our 
dominant  policy  in  indigent  old  age,  the  crowning  reward  of  hard  and  poorly 
paid  toil. 

THE  BLIGHT  OF  COMMERCIALISM 

The  effect  on  industry  itself  is  no  less  evident.  It  is  a  common  observation 
that  things  are  now  made  not  to  use,  but  to  sell.  The  charge  is  not  without 
foundation.  Commercialized  industry  demands  the  largest  returns  from  the 
investment  and  pays  a  premium  to  the  workman  who  can  make  the  most  show, 
rather  than  to  him  who  does  the  most  conscientious  work.  The  laborer 
inevitably  responds  to  this  stimulant,  the  result  being  the  devotion  of  armies 
of  workers  to  making  articles  of  commerce  which  are  comparatively  worth¬ 
less  when  made. 

Further,  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  only  reward  of  such  labor  by  the  purchase 
of  things  poorly  and  dishonestly  made,  the  consumer  plays  an  ever-losing 
game.  In  this,  all  are  victims,  but  the  poor  especially,  because  to  their  lot 
falls  most  particularly  the  supply  of  overpriced  articles,  devoid  of  beauty, 
proportion,  or  reasonable  utility. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL 

Industry  is  the  most  fruitful  field  from  which  to  harvest  human  culture, 
and  an  education  that  ignores  it  is  not  only  defective,  but  unattractive  to  youth. 

To  combine  book  education  with  practical  industrial  processes  is  the  ideal, 
conferring  at  once  the  most  vital  and  most  inexpensive  system.  The  principle 
is  already  applied  in  well-equipped  professional  and  technological  schools  in 
Cincinnati  and  a  few  other  cities.  But  if  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it  in  the 
elementary  and  high-school  grades,  a  new  problem  enters — namely,  the 
adaptability  and  promise  of  the  available  industries.  The  working-out  of 
the  system  is  a  problem  for  schoolmen;  but  it  is  the  province  of  those 
familiar  with  child-employing  industries  to  show  how  they  cannot  at  present 
be  worked  into  the  scheme  for  the  elementary  grades,  and  the  continuation 
school  must  find  its  place  in  our  educational  system  for  pupils  of  high-school 
years. 

CHILD  LABOR  DOES  NOT  EDUCATE 

Let  us  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  factories  which  today  can  profit  by 
the  work  of  little  children  are  those  in  which  the  kind  of  training  we  seek  is  not 
found.  The  wages  of  the  child  worker  are  meager,  insufficient  to  maintain 
life.  This  is  the  least  important  fact,  if  the  child  were  at  the  same  time 
becoming  trained.  But  the  processes  are  extremely  monotonous  in  character, 
prevent  symmetrical  mental  or  technical  development,  and  the  opportunities 
to  pass  from  one  branch  to  another,  and  thus  gain  an  all-round  training,  are 
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too  few  to  be  significant.  Besides,  the  danger  to  morals,  health,  or  life  from 
many  industries  which  would  be  the  only  available  ones  in  certain  localities 
bar  them  definitely  as  fit  places  for  carrying  on  any  kind  of  educational  process. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  glass  industry,  in  which  the  only  positions  open 
to  young  boys  require  their  presence  at  night  every  alternate  week.  What 
intelligent  parent  would  consent  to  the  exposure  of  a  boy  of  eight,  ten,  twelve, 
or  fourteen  years  to  the  conditions  in  a  typical  glass-house  ?  We  need  not 
enter  into  detail  to  describe  the  moral  peril  from  association  with  men,  intent 
on  material  rewards,  and  looking  on  the  boy  as  a  part  of  the  money-making 
machine;  or  the  physical  cost  of  a  system  of  night  work  which  violates  every 
known  law  of  medical  science.  The  child  is  trained  to  see  how  fast  he  can 
travel  from  the  finisher  to  the  annealing  oven,  taking  an  athletic  exercise 
better  taken  in  a  well-equipped  gymnasium,  or  still  better  an  open  field; 
or  is  trained  to  sit  as  long  as  he  can,  bent  over  an  iron  mold,  which  he  opens 
and  shuts,  his  shoulders  bent  forward,  his  lungs  contracted,  and  his  face  bathed 
in  scalding  perspiration.  Yet,  if  the  factory  is  to  be  made  the  adjunct  of  the 
school,  this  is  the  only  accessible  opportunity  in  many  communities. 

Or  consider  the  rumbling  coal-breaker,  in  which  ten  thousand  tons  of 
coal  a  day  are  crushed  in  monster  jaws  and  hurled  down  giant  slides,  to  be 
picked  and  sorted  for  impurities  by  little  boys  who  can  neither  see  nor  hear 
for  the  dust  and  roar.  Shall  the  school  in  these  communities  utilize  this  to 
furnish  that  industrial  training  we  are  told  must  be  had  in  the  open  market 
under  competitive  conditions,  instead  of  in  the  school  ? 

The  chief  textile  industries  present  different  conditions,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  educator,  not  less  serious.  To  become  the  expert  attach¬ 
ment  of  a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery  in  a  cotton  mill  is  not  the  ideal  we 
have  in  mind  when  we  refer  to  industrial  development.  A  child  of  eight 
years  can  learn  to  do  that  with  profit  to  the  employer  in  less  than  a  month. 
Afterward,  habit  guides  her  accurately.  Yet  many  are  confined  at  such  tasks 
for  five  or  ten  years,  learning  nothing,  thinking  nothing,  breathing  the  moist 
air  of  the  mill,  and  becoming  reduced  to  the  plane  of  machines.  Undoubtedly 
higher  ability  comes  with  generations  of  specialization.  A  leading  defender 
of  child  labor  in  his  own  southern  cotton  mills  tells  me  the  reason  New  England 
operatives  are  more  skillful  than  the  Southern  is  because  children  “inherit 
the  knack  of  it.”  In  other  words,  they  inherit  an  industrial  deformity.  They 
can  produce  more  with  less  mental  or  physical  power. 

In  teaching  trades  to  children,  local  industries  should  not  be  utilized  unless 
they  are  proper  ones.  Teaching  them  in  the  schoolroom  instead  of  the  factory 
does  not  make  them  more  desirable.  There  is  no  particular  value  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  young  children  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  already  underpaid  and  overworked 
toilers  in  certain  trades  by  giving  them  at  public  expense  an  initiation  into  the 
industry.  Conceivably,  arrangements  could  be  made  at  slight  expense  to 
train  children  in  the  dominant  industries  of  certain  localities,  thus  making 
them  at  an  earlier  age  skilled  as  textile  workers,  garment  workers,  hat,  toy, 
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box,  and  artificial-flower-factory  operatives.  But  with  what  result  ?  We 
relieve  the  manufacturer  of  the  loss  he  now  sustains  thru  inefficiency  of  begin¬ 
ners,  and  we  aggravate  the  competition  that  has  already  placed  these  industries 
on  the  border  between  self-support  and  dependence. 

The  claim  is  made  that  industrial  education  should  be  self-supporting  on 
the  principle  that  children  should  be  taught  to  make  marketable  goods  in 
competition  with  prevailing  factory  conditions.  That  principle  is  sound  as 
applied  in  higher  industries,  demanding  skill,  training,  mental  action,  and  com¬ 
manding  living  wages.  My  point  is  that  commercialized  industries  which 
can  profitably  utilize  little  children  cannot  be  classed  with  industries  that 
profitably  utilize  youth  and  adults.  There  is  a  fundamental  distinction.  The 
higher  industries  broaden  and  enrich  life.  These  lower  industries  dwarf  and 
impoverish.  The  returns  to  be  sought  from  industrial  training  of  children 
are  indirect,  in  the  development  of  citizenship. 

Under  existing  conditions,  and  we  fear  for  many  years,  the  overwhelming 
majority  must  earn  their  livelihood  in  some  of  those  mechanical  forms  of 
industry,  which  neither  develop  them  physically,  nor  otherwise  contribute  to 
enriching  their  lives.  We  thus  compel  many,  in  the  words  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  “to  sacrifice  themselves  to  their  fellow-citizens  and  to  prosperity.” 
It  may  be  asked,  then,  if  these  school  children  are  ultimately  to  be  ordinary 
factory  employees,  destined  as  mere  cogs  in  a  great  machine,  going  faithfully 
to  their  monotonous  machine-craft  each  morning,  returning  wearily  at  night, 
what  profit  in  teaching  them  handicrafts  in  school  ?  Why  awaken  a  love  for 
the  beautiful,  the  well-created,  if  they  must  abandon  it  in  later  years  ?  If  they 
are  to  learn  industry,  should  it  not  be  practical  ?  Should  they  not  learn  to 
produce  goods  that  can  compete  with  factory  products  in  open  market  ?  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  same  question  in  another  form  and  the  answer  is  no  less  definite. 

Our  aim  is  the  equipment  of  the  worker.  Industry  as  a  basis  for  usefulness 
and  happiness  must  be  impressed  on  childhood,  not  industry  for  the  sake  of 
money.  Every  child  who  goes  out  of  our  public  schools  should  be  industrially 
trained,  not  for  the  purpose  of  commercializing  that  training,  but  as  an  essential 
element  in  character  development. 

Such  an  underlying  principle  would  break  dowm  the  present  tendency 
to  class  distinction,  and  the  necessary  training  would  be  applied  alike  to  rich 
and  poor.  Private  schools  offer  an  outlet  for  those  whose  opposition  could 
not  be  surmounted.  No  boy  or  girl  should  fail  to  get  mind  and  hands  indus¬ 
trially  trained  so  as  readily  to  apply  to  such  opportunities  as  will  be  presented, 
nor  fail  to  secure  that  training  which  will  make  clear  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  all  forms  of  industrial  labor. 

There  is  another  reason  for  teaching  handicrafts  to  future  machine 
craftsmen.  To  comprehend  the  economic  value,  as  well  as  the  general  social 
value  from  this  deliberate  public  investment  in  industrial  training,  we  must 
imagine  many  thousands  of  such  children  sent  forth  from  our  schools  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  turned  out  today.  We  should  note  the  revolt  against  con- 
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ditions  that  prevail.  We  should  inevitably  witness  the  gradual  development 
of  industry  congenial  to  the  type  of  workmen  produced.  Generations  of 
training  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result  and  such  a  system  will 
mean  hardship  for  the  pioneers. 

It  is  our  contention  that  such  men  and  women  as  this  training  would 
produce  cannot  be  reduced  to  mere  machines.  Tho  frequently  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  performing  unmeaning  and  monotonous  tasks,  the  earlier 
ideals,  the  comprehension  of  the  significance  of  industry  in  world  develop¬ 
ment  will  be  a  continual  and  inspiring  asset  and  will  render  them  discontented 
with  industry  as  it  exists  today  and  inspire  them  to  transform  it.  Beyond 
this,  a  man  industrially  capable  could  not  be  driven  to  the  extremes  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  labor  disputes.  That  man  is  essentially  a  maniac  who  sees  slipping 
from  him  the  chance  to  drive  pegs  in  a  shoe,  or  run  a  stamping  machine,  or  do 
some  other  trivial  task  which  is  the  only  thing  he  knows  how  to  do,  because  that 
job  stands  between  him  and  the  hungry  eyes  of  his  children.  But  suppose 
him  so  intelligent  in  hands  and  brain  that  he  can  turn  himself  to  any  one  of  a 
dozen  simpler  branches  of  manufacture,  he  becomes  at  once  able  to  discuss 
terms  with  his  antagonist.  The  opposition  of  the  trade-unionist,  expressed 
in  the  statement  that  “the  handy  man”  is  the  worst  enemy  of  labor,  is  based 
on  a  judgment  of  present  conditions,  not  at  all  upon  conditions  that  would 
prevail  under  the  system  herein  suggested.  We  are  not  advocating  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thousands  of  workmen,  each  capable  of  doing  many  things  indif¬ 
ferently;  we  are  urging  such  development  as  will  render  industrial  workers 
capable  of  doing  a  number  of  things  well. 

We  spend  millions  of  public  and  private  funds  every  year  to  give  our  people 
education,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  an  education  foreign  to  experience 
gleaned  from  other  fields.  This  fundamental  pedagogical  element  cannot 
be  ignored,  and  when  it  so  happens  that  the  very  experience  most  essential 
to  human  development,  namely,  industrial  experience,  is  one  fitted  to  pay  its 
own  way,  why  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent  ?  In  default  of 
this  we  may  exhaust  our  material  resources  in  trying  to  educate  our  youth, 
but  we  shall  not  succeed.  Education  and  life  cannot  be  separated  and  our 
educational  program  must  be  an  integral  element  of  industrial  life,  not  some¬ 
thing  superimposed. 
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The  compulsory  education  law  of  Kentucky  in  its  application  to 
the  rural  districts,  is  inadequate,  weak  and  unenforcible.  Section 
4521a  provides  “That  every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  having  the  control  of  any  child  or  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall  be  required  to  send  such 
child  or  children,  annually,  at  least  eight  weeks  of  which  attendance 
shall  be  consecutive,  to  some  public  or  private  day  or  night  school  for 
children but  this  does  not  apply  to  children  taught  at  home,  nor  to 
those  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated,  nor  to  those  excused  by  the 
school  authorities  because  of  poverty,  sufficient  knowledge,  or  lack  of 
school  facilities  within  two  miles.  The  school  trustees  are  charged 
with  enforcing  this  law,  but  rarely  perform  this  duty  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  in  other  ways  that  the  district  trustee  system  is  a  failure. 

The  abolition  of  this  system  and  the  establishment,  in  its  place, 
of  the  county  as  the  school  unit,  with  the  management  of  school 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  County  Board  of  Education,  have  been 
advocated  for  several  years.  This  reform,  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  compulsory  education  law,  should  have  the  support  of  every 
person  and  organization  in  Kentucky. 

The  best  argument  for  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  education 
law  in  any  state  is  a  large  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  its  population. 
It  is  generally  known  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  the  people  of  Kentucky,  but  some  features  of  the  situation 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many. 

According  to  the  last  U.  S.  census,  there  were  262,954  illiterate 
persons  in  Kentucky,  this  number  being  16.5%  of  the  state’s 
total  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  These  figures  make  Ken- 
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tucky  rank  36th  in  this  respect,  among  the  46  states  of  the  Union. 
Every  Kentuckian,  of  course,  regrets  the  fact  that  his  state  ranks 
so  low  in  the  Union  with  regard  to  literacy,  but  many  salve  their 
feelings  with  the  comforting  belief  that  while  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  undeniably  large,  the  negroes  and  foreigners  in  the  state 
are  responsible  for  it.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  belief.  It  is  a 
shameful  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  illiterate  persons  in  the 
state  are  native  white  people.  According  to  the  last  census  64.3% 
of  the  total  number  of  illiterates  were  native  whites,  while  only 
33-5%  were  negroes,  and  only  2.2%  were  foreign  whites.  Here  are 
the  figures : — 


169,324  illiterate  native  white  persons 
5,444  “  foreign  “ 

88,186  “  negroes 


Total  262,954 

One  may  admit  that  the  great  majority  of  the  illiterates  are  native 
white  persons,  and  yet  be  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  them  are 
children  of  foreigners  residing  in  the  state.  This  is  far  from  true,  and 
these  figures  are  the  most  startling  of  all,  for  less  than  1% 
of  the  total  number  of  illiterates  were  native  whites  of  foreign  par¬ 
entage.  Almost  all  of  the  ignorant  white  persons  in  the  state  were 
of  native  parentage.  Here  are  the  figures:— 

166,822  illiterate  native  white  persons  of  native  parentage 
2,502  “  “  “  “  “  foreign 

Total  169,324 

The  states  having  the  largest  percentages  of  illiteracy  in  1900, 
were  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Kentucky,  rank¬ 
ing  in  the  order  named.  Seven  of  these  states  have  no  compulsory 
education  laws.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
Kentucky  has  a  larger  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  her  native  white 
people  than  have  five  of  these  states,  and  about  the  same  percentage  as 
have  three  others,  while  ignorance  among  the  negroes  is  less  wide¬ 
spread  in  Kentucky  than  in  any  of  the  other  states  named,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Florida.  In  other  words,  in  Kentucky,  the  negroes 
are,  on  the  whole,  less  ignorant  than  their  brethren  in  practically 
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the  rest  of  the  South;  while  ignorant  native  whites  are  as  plentiful 
as  in  some  states,  and  more  so  than  in  others.  The  figures  show  that 
Kentucky’s  low  position  among  her  sister  states  with  regard  to 
literacy,  is  due  largely  to  the  pure-blooded,  native  white  people  of  the 
state,  of  whom,  as  genuine  American  stock,  we  are  otherwise  so  proud  ! 


A  RURAL  PROBLEM 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  conditions  are 
improving,  and  whether  the  state  is  doing  all  in  her  power  to  remedy 
the  situation.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  causes  operating  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  large  percentage  of  illiteracy.  Child  labor  has  always 


Nine- year-old  Ploughing  Corn,  Kentucky  (July) 

been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  education,  and  while  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  not  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  states,  child  labor  exists 
within  her  borders  in  many  forms.  The  state  now  has  an  excellent 
law  to  regulate  the  employment  of  children,  but  unfortunately,  there 
are  only  two  factory  inspectors,  and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  expect 
these  two  officers  to  cover  the  entire  state  and  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  child  labor  act  in  all  establishments,  in  addition  to 
performing  their  other  duties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  state  will 
increase  the  number  of  inspectors,  so  that  their  important  work 
can  be  properly  done.  The  child  labor  law,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  children  working  at  home,  as  such  children  are  not  employees, 
nor  are  they  working  in  connection  with  any  of  the  establishments 
enumerated  in  the  act.  And  as  this  pamphlet  is  published  for  the 
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purpose  of  showing  the  need  of  compulsory  education  in  the  rural 
districts,  we  shall  consider  principally  conditions  existing  in  the 
country  rather  than  in  the  towns  and  cities,  as  in  general  the  latter 
have  the  matter  of  school  attendance  well  in  hand. 


CHILD  LABOR  AND  TOBACCO 

The  particular  industry  in  Kentucky  which  flourishes  on  the 
farms  and  in  which  the  largest  number  of  children  is  engaged,  is  the 
cultivation  and  handling  of  tobacco,  and  this  report  will  have  to  do 
chiefly  with  conditions  obtaining  in  this  one  line.  The  official  in¬ 
spectors  charged  with  enforcing  the  child  labor  law,  are  confined  in 
their  work  to  the  inspection  of  factories,  mills  and  workshops,  and 
have  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  children  as  laborers 
in  the  tobacco  industry  before  the  tobacco  arrives  at  the  warehouses. 
The  number  of  children  therefore  employed  in  the  production  of 
tobacco  and  the  manufacture  of  its  various  products,  is  much  larger 
than  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Inspection. 

Kentucky  leads  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  handling  of  this  crop  that  is  responsible  for  keeping  many 
children  out  of  the  country  schools,  thus  contributing  to  maintain  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy.  No  fairminded  person  can  contend  that 
children  should  be  robbed  of  the  opportunity  to  go  to  school  in  order 
that  tobacco  growers  may  prosper,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  children 
to  stay  away  from  school  in  order  to  insure  a  good  crop.  Yet  a  great 
many  children  do  stay  away  from  school,  sometimes  because  of  in¬ 
difference,  sometimes  because  their  ignorant  parents  think  that  work 
in  the  field  during  childhood  is  better  than  learning  to  read  and  write. 
Hence,  the  state  must  place  in  each  county  one  or  more  truant  officers, 
fully  empowered  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  new  com¬ 
pulsory  education  law.  Until  this  is  done,  school  attendance  in  the 
country  will  continue  to  be  optional  with  children  and  their  parents. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for 
1908,  39  counties  produced  almost  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  Kentucky 
in  that  year.  In  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  we  find  that  these  same  counties  had  attending  their 
country  schools,  an  average  of  only  39%  of  the  children  of 
school  age,  and  an  average  of  only  56%  of  those  enrolled.  This 
means,  first,  that  many  children  are  out  of  school  altogether ;  and 
second,  that  of  those  enrolled,  only  half  attend  regularly.  The  per- 
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centage  of  attendance  based  on  the  school  census  would  necessarily 
be  low,  as  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty  years 
are  included,  and,  in  the  country,  few  such  children  attend.  The 
average,  however,  is  lower  than  it  should  be,  and  shows  conclusively 
that  many  younger  children  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
schools. 

The  tobacco  crop  requires  the  farmer's  attention  for  about  ten 
months  of  the  year,  beginning  in  early  Spring,  when  the  seed-beds  are 
sown,  and  ending  in  November,  when  the  leaves  are  stripped  from 
the  stalks  in  the  barns.  In  many  of  the  processes  involved,  a  child 


Worm  Pickers  in  a  Kentucky  Tobacco  Field  (September) 


of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  can,  under  direction,  do  the  same  work 
as  an  adult,  and  a  large  part  of  the  tobacco  is  grown  by  tenants  who 
own  no  land,  but  almost  invariably  have  large  families.  These  men 
are  known  as  “croppers,”  and  they  and  their  families  live  from  hand 
to  mouth. 


THE  TENANT 

In  some  instances  the  landowner  has  been  known  to  refuse  to  let 
his  land  to  a  man  unless  the  prospective  tenant  had  a  family  of  boys 
or  girls  whose  labor  could  be  commanded.  This  is  done  to  assure  a 
supply  of  labor  in  the  field.  It  is  said  that  in  a  few  cases,  children 
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ha\  e  actually  been  gathered  in  from  outside  by  the  tenant  and  added 
to  his  family  for  the  season,  for  the  sake  of  their  cheap  labor.  The 
president  of  a  bank  in  a  small  town  says  that  a  tobacco  cropper  of  his 
county  came  into  the  bank  one  day  to  cash  a  check.  He  was  obliged 
to  put  his  mark  on  the  check,  as  he  was  too  ignorant  to  sign  his  name, 
and  in  conversation  showed  himself  jubilant  over  his  prospects  of 
success  in  tobacco,  because  he  had  two  young  boys  and  two  “gals,” 
besides  himself  and  his  wife,  to  work  his  crop. 

Most  of  the  tenantry  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  landlord, 
and  cultn  ate  the  land  on  shares.  I  he  landlord  gives  the  cropper  a 
house,  barns,  seed,  use  of  tools,  and  a  certain  acreage  of  land  (four 
acres  of  tobacco  are  as  many  as  one  man  can  tend).  In  other  words, 
the  landlord  provides  everything  except  the  labor, — this,  of  course, 
is  piocided  by  the  cropper,  and  one  can  readily  see  how  an  ignorant 
and  selfish  man  under  the  circumstances  would  use  his  boys  and  girls, 
and  even  his  wife,  as  slave  owners  formerly  used  their  slaves. 

I  he  U.  S.  census  says,  “The  average  tobacco  area  per  farm  is 
small  (about  foui  acies  in  Kentucky)  but  that  does  not  prove,  as  it 
does  for  most  ciops,  that  tobacco  is  a  minor  or  incidental  crop  on  such 
farms,  tobacco  requires  much  attention  in  cultivation,  and  as  under 
piopei  tieatment  it  brings  very  large  returns,  a  small  acreage  is  fre¬ 
quently  sufficient  to  make  the  crop  the  principal  source  of  farm 
income.” 

As  the  cultivation  is  done  in  summer,  and  city  schools  do  not  open 
until  autumn,  many  town  residents  are  prone  to  think  that  work  in 
the  fields  does  not  deprive  children  of  their  schooling.  Conditions  in 
the  country,  however,  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  towns.  The 

rural  schools  are  in  session  six  months  annually.  In  counties  in  which 
the  roads  are  bad  in  winter,  the  school  session  begins  in  July,  while  in 
counties  having  good  macadamized  roads,  the  schools  open  as  in  the 
towns,  late  in  September.  In  only  a  few  counties  of  the  state,  how- 
evei,  ai e  roads  good  during  the  winter,  and  for  this  reason  most  rural 
schools  begin  their  session  in  midsummer.  At  the  very  time  these 
schools  open,  the  need  of  labor  in  tobacco  fields  becomes  most  urgent, 
and  the  children  are  kept  at  home  to  help. 

In  the  region  southwest  of  Louisville,  dark  tobacco  is  grown, 
while  the  blue-giass  distiict,  of  which  Lexington  is  the  center,  is  given 
ovei  to  the  cultivation  of  hurley.  In  both  districts  the  average  cropper 
counts  upon  the  labor  of  his  children  in  caring  for  the  crops.  From 
the  time  the  young  tobacco  plants  are  taken  from  the  seed-beds  and 
set  out  in  the  field  in  spring,  until  late  autumn  when  the  cured  leaves 
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are  stripped,  there  are  simple  tasks  to  be  done,  and  if  the  parent  is 
not  mindful  of  his  children’s  real  welfare,  he  is  sure  to  assign  these 
tasks  to  the  boys  and  girls,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  school.  After  the  plants  have  started  to  grow,  they  must  be 
cultivated,  and  young  children  can  be  seen  in  the  fields  working  with 
the  hoe  during  this  period  of  the  plant’s  growth.  Later  on,  the 
suckers,  which  spring  out  from  the  stalk,  must  be  removed,  the 
plants  must  be  topped  to  prevent  their  going  to  seed,  and  to  allow 
the  strength  to  go  into  the  leaves  instead,  cultivation  must  continue, 
and  worms  must  be  picked  off.  The  labor  of  children  enters  into  all 
these  tasks.  In  September  the  plants  are  cut,  and  a  stick  is  run 
through  several  stalks  so  that  when  stretched  across  beams  in  the 


Stripping  Tobacco  in  the  Barns,  Kentucky  (November) 

barn  the  tobacco  will  hang  down  and  cure.  As  soon  as  the  tobacco  is 
cured,  usually  some  time  in  October,  stripping  begins.  This  consists 
of  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  stalk,  sorting  roughly  into  lugs,  good 
leaves  and  top  leaves,  and  tying  the  leaves  into  small  bundles  or 
“hands.’  1  his  work  is  done  in  barns  on  the  farms,  and  boys  of  all 
ages  are  kept  out  of  school  to  assist.  The  tobacco  is  now  ready  for 
market.  After  the  crop  has  been  shipped  to  the  warehouses,  the  leaves 
are  stemmed, — that  is,  each  leaf  has  its  stem  torn  out  so  as  to  leave  it 
soft  and  pliable  for  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  of  chewing 
and  smoking  tobacco. 
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COMPULSION  IS  NECESSARY 

People  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  have  yet  to 
learn  that  compulsory  education  is  a  blessing.  They  prefer  to  go  on 
in  the  old  way,  and  argue  that,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  ‘‘git  lamin’  ” 
themselves,  they  see  no  reason  why  their  children  should.  They  do 
not  comprehend  that  conditions  would  be  far  better  in  the  future  if 
education  were  more  widespread.  They  do  not  know  that  the  country 
school  makes  for  greater  efficiency,  in  farming  as  in  other  work,  so 
in  the  absence  of  compulsory  education  that  really  compels,  many 
children  are  either  loafing  or  at  work,  while  schools  are  in  session. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  the  country  schools  is  $33  per 
month  for  six  months,  and  the  average  yearly  salary  of  the  county 
superintendents  is  $800.  In  1907,  Kentucky  established  its  first 
normal  schools,  one  in  Richmond,  and  one  in  Bowling  Green,  and 
through  the  training  afforded  in  these  two  schools,  the  quality  of 
service  rendered  by  both  county  school  officials  and  teachers  will 
gradually  improve.  County  superintendents  say  that  there  are  enough 
schools  in  the  country  to  accommodate  all  the  children  of  school 
age.  All  the  materials  for  the  system  of  education  are  present, — 
buildings,  equipment,  teachers  and  superintendents  on  the  one  side; 
homes  with  children,  on  the  other.  It  remains  for  the  state  to  bring 
the  two  elements  together.  Illiteracy  can  never  be  stamped  out  until 
this  is  done.  The  conditions  that  foster  and  perpetuate  ignorance 
must  be  removed. 


PUBLIC  AWAKENING 


The  people  of  the  state  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  situation, 
lhe  Kentucky  Child  Labor  Association  has  been  doing  good  work 
for  the  past  few  years,  but  its  efforts  have  necessarily  been  confined 
within  a  limited  area,  and  only  recently  has  it  been  able  to  extend  its 
field  of  operation.  The  Kentucky  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  has 
been  active  in  organizing  School  Improvement  Leagues  in  many 
counties  in  an  effort  to  arouse  public  interest  in  country  schools. 
But  compulsion  is  necessary  to  increase  attendance,  and  only  by  law 
can  indifferent  and  selfish  parents  be  compelled  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  Scattered  social  workers  are  trying  hard  to  get  the  children 
of  their  communities  into  the  schools,  and  if  possible  to  create  in  them 
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an  interest  that  will  stay.  When  they  furnish  clothing  and  books  to 
the  children,  they  are  in  many  instances,  permitted  to  do  this  as 
though  they  (the  social  workers)  were  the  ones  being  favored.  The 
state,  however,  must  place  upon  each  county  the  responsibility  for 
educating  its  children.  The  state  must  enact  a  good  compulsory 
education  law  that  can  be  enforced  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  towns, 
and  each  county  must  provide  one  or  more  truant  officers  to  see  that 
the  provisions  of  this  law  are  complied  with. 

As  school  attendance  is  largely  optional  with  parents  and  children 
in  the  country,  only  girls  and  very  small  boys  go  to  school  in  summer. 
Boys  nine  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  usually  kept  at  home  to 


Country  School  in  Kentucky  (July) 

Only  little  boys  attend  in  summer — others  are  at  work. 


work  in  the  fields.  During  July,  August  and  September,  they  can  be 
seen  cultivating  tobacco  and  picking  worms  from  the  leaves,  or 
gathering  blackberries  by  the  roadside,  or  idling  away  their  time  at 
home,  while  the  schools  are  in  session,  almost  in  every  case  but  a 
short  distance  away.  Teachers  say  that  the  children  who  are  kept 
at  home  to  help,  attend  school  for  only  a  few  weeks  toward  the  end 
of  the  session.  In  this  short  time  they  are  of  course,  able  to  acquire 
but  little  knowledge.  When  teachers  are  asked  whether  there  are 
any  children  in  the  neighborhood  who  are  not  in  attendance,  they 
make  inquiries  which  reveal  the  independence  of  these  people, — some 
children  are  kept  at  home  to  work,  others  are  not  sufficiently  interested 
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to  go,  others  are  visiting  relatives  and  can’t  think  of  attending  school 
until  after  the  visit  has  been  concluded,  others  will  go  as  soon  as  “frost 
sets  in !” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  practice  of  opening  country  schools 
in  midsummer  is  considered  necessary,  for  the  hot  weather  of  July 
and  August  precludes  the  possibility  of  doing  effective  school  work. 
Moreover,  these  are  the  months  in  which  tobacco  must  be  tended  and 
the  labor  of  children  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  on  the  farms.  The 
opening  of  the  schools  so  early  in  the  year  operates  to  deprive  many 
children  of  the  educational  advantages  which  the  state  seeks  to  give 
them.  It  is  not  contended  that  work  in  the  fields  is  in  general  a 
hardship  for  children,  nor  that  it  results  in  physical  deterioration, 
although  this  is  unquestionably  the  case  in  some  instances,  but  the 
great  wrong  done  to  children  is  that,  because  of  absence  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  their  school  year  is  practically  limited  to  a  few 
weeks  in  late  autumn. 


SIGNIFICANT  TESTIMONY 


file  statements  of  the  County  School  Superintendents  in  their 
official  reports,  are  most  significant.  The  following  excerpts  are 
indicative  of  the  sentiment  over  the  state : 

Bracken  County: — “Something  should  be  done  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature,  to  secure  better  attendance  and  to  stop  forever 
the  employment  of  child  labor.” 

Carter  County : — “Attendance  very  poor.  Condemn  all  past  legis¬ 
latures  for  their  criminal  neglect  in  not  passing  a  compulsory  school 
law  that  would  compel  country  parents  as  well  as  city  parents,  to 
send  their  children  to  school.” 

Clay  County: — “Nothing  less  than  a  compulsory  school  law, 
forcing  each  parent  to  send  his  children  to  school,  can  reach  the 
hundreds  of  children  who  now  are  being  kept  out  of  school  by  igno¬ 
rant  and  careless  parents,  in  time  to  save  them  from  ignorance.” 

Fleming  County : — “I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  children  do  not 
attend  school  at  all.” 

Gallatin  County: — “The  census  shows  1,214  white,  and  122 
colored  children.  Last  year  the  enrollment  of  white  pupils  was  909, 
colored  68,  with  an  average  attendance  of  535  white,  and  39  colored.” 

Hickman  County: — “Owing  to  large  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  to- 
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bacco  and  tomatoes,  children  are  kept  from  school  to  assist  in  the 
work  at  home.” 

Jessamine  County: — “Our  greatest  need  is  an  efficient  compul¬ 
sory  law ;  369  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  were 


Schools  are  in  Session, — but  Berries  are  Ripe 

not  in  school  last  year,  and  it  is  for  these  children  growing  up  in  igno¬ 
rance  that  we  should  be  more  concerned.” 

McLean  County: — “We  also  need  a  compulsory  school  law  that 
can  be  enforced,  so  that  we  can  teach  the  children  who  most  need  an 
education.” 

Mercer  County: — “Our  greatest  need  is  better  attendance.  In 
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visiting  the  schools  we  find  in  many  of  them  not  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  census  report  enrolled  in  school,  and  far  less  than  this  in  daily 
attendance.” 

Nicholas  County : — ‘‘The  attendance  in  our  schools  is  small  and 
not  increasing.  This  is  caused  by  the  indifference  of  both  parents 
and  teachers.  The  remedy  is  well-trained,  conscientious  teachers  and 
a  strong  compulsory  education  law.  The  law  compelling  attendance, 
weak  though  it  is,  is  not  enforced  where  it  might  be,  and  never  will 
be  under  the  present  system.” 

Scott  County: — “The  attendance  based  on  enrollment  in  the 
schools  of  our  county  is  very  good,  but  there  are  so  many  children  who 
do  not  attend  school  at  all  that  I  would  recommend  the  passage  of  a 
compulsory  attendance  law  that  will  compel  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school.” 

Todd  County: — “I  find  from  careful  investigation  that  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  such  poor  attendance,  and  that  we  are  greatly  in 
need  of  a  compulsory  law.  I  am  sure  that  a  large  portion  of  our  public 
money  is  wasted  on  account  of  the  children’s  staying  away  from 
school.” 

Trimble  County : — “We  need  ...  a  compulsory  school  law  that 
will  require  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  least  ioo 
consecutive  days  during  each  school  term.  For  many  of  our  boys 
and  girls  fail  to  get  an  education  on  account  of  negligence  of  the 
parents.” 

Washington  County: — “In  visiting  the  schools  this  year,  we  find 
but  few  of  the  older  pupils  enrolled.  One  cause  is  attributed  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  another  is  the  opening  of  the  schools  in 
the  hot  and  busy  month  of  July.  Many  patrons  complain  that  the 
smaller  pupils  cannot  attend  school  when  the  weather  gets  bad,  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  “smaller”  pupils  often  quit  school  before 
the  bad  weather  sets  in,  leaving  the  school  with  a  small  attendance, 
yet  the  time  is  so  short  that  the  older  pupils  do  not  enter  school  at  all.” 

Woodford  County: — “When  we  compare  the  past  year  with  pre¬ 
vious  years,  we  find  no  improvement  in  point  of  attendance.  Grant 
us  a  compulsory  education  law  that  will  compel  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school!  With  a  census  of  2,334,  the  enrollment  is  1,282 
and  the  average  attendance  is  738.  Granting  that  600  children  included 
in  the  census  are  attending  private  schools,  a  conservative  estimate, 
there  yet  remains  452  not  attending  any  school.  We  earnestly  hope 
our  next  legislature  will  enact  a  compulsory  education  law  that  will 
compel, — a  law  without  exceptions.” 
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In  addition  to  these,  the  superintendents  for  31  other  counties 
also  make  emphatic  statements  concerning  the  need  of  an  enforcible 
compulsory  education  law,  and  show  that  irregularity  of  attendance  is 
a  serious  problem  over  the  entire  state. 

The  statement  that  children  help  to  strip  tobacco  in  the  barns 
is  denied  by  some  because  of  the  belief  that  knowledge  of  the  several 
grades  and  experience  in  sorting  them  are  necessary,  as  the  work  of 
sorting  is  done  when  the  leaves  are  stripped,  and  therefore  only 
adults  can  do  the  work.  An  inquiry  relative  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  stripping  was  addressed  to  the  Superintendents  of  Schools 
for  the  thirty  counties  producing  the  largest  quantities  of  tobacco, 
and  their  replies  fully  sustain  the  claim  that  children  are  so  employed 
and  that  this  employment  interferes  with  their  attendance  at  school. 

The  following  statements  are  characteristic  of  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  :  “A  large  number  of  children  from  ten  years  up  are  used  to 
strip  tobacco  and  are  kept  from  school  for  this  purpose” ;  “The 
farmer  usually  pulls  off  the  ‘trash’  and  ‘lugs’  and  passes  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  the  children,  who  pull  off  the  other  leaves  and  tie  them 
into  hands” ;  “Boys  start  to  school  in  September  and  stay  until  the 
tobacco  is  ready  to  strip,  when  they  are  taken  out  of  school  and  are 
not  sent  back  any  more” ;  “Only  half  the  children  are  going  to  school 
here” ;  “During  the  tobacco  stripping  season  there  is  usually  a  great 
shortage  in  attendance  among  the  rural  schools.” 

The  attitude  of  the  school  officials  is  clearly  expressed  by  one  of 
the  superintendents  in  this  sentence :  “After  an  experience  of  eight 
years  as  County  School  Superintendent,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  state  in  legislation  is  an  effective  compulsory  at¬ 
tendance  law.” 
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_  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY  FOR  THE 
FIFTH  FISCAL  YEAR,  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1909 


The  year’s  work  may  best  be  summarized  under  the  following  topics: 

I.  LEGISLATION: 


STATE. 

Legislative  activities  are  shown  in  the  following  states: 


Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina 


North  Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Many  of  these  activities  are  outlined  in  reports  of  the  district  secre¬ 
taries. 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 


South 

Carolina 


North 

Carolina 


Florida 


Georgia 


In  South  Carolina  a  very  creditable  advance  was  made 
in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  factory  inspection.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Legislature  extended  the  hours  of  work  per¬ 
mitted  per  day  to  11,  under  the  impression,  it  is  believed, 
that  the  former  law  did  not  actually  limit  to  a  10  hour  day. 

In  North  Carolina  the  compromise  bill  agreed  to  by  our 
representatives  and  the  cotton  manufacturers  passed  the 
House,  but  was  killed  in  the  Senate.  Its  defeat  was  charged 
by  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers. 

In  Florida  a  bill  was  presented  in  both  houses,  but 
failed  for  lack  of  time,  probably  due  to  Dr.  McKelway’s 
inability  to  push  it  forward  during  the  opening  days  of 
the  session  on  account  of  his  duties  elsewhere. 

In  Georgia  several  important  bills  were  introduced 
and  are  in  good  position  for  the  second  term,  which  meets 
next  summer. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  most  important  change  in  New  England  was  in 
Maine,  where  bills  were  adepted  requiring  an  educational 
Maine  test  for  children  seeking  employment,  reducing  the  hours 

from  60  to  58  per  week,  and  considerably  extending  the 
scope  of  the  law. 
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Rhode 

Island 

In  Rhode  Island  a  bill  was  passed  reducing  the  hours 
for  women  and  children  from  60  to  56  per  week.  This 
places  Rhode  Island  with  Massachusetts  ahead  of  all  other 

Massachusetts 

New  England  states  in  hours  of  employment  for  children. 

In  Massachusetts  an  important  victory  was  gained  by 
the  defeat  of  an  attempt  to  exempt  theatres  from  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  child  labor  law. 

Connecticut 

The  only  legislative  change  in  Connecticut  was  an 
enactment  by  which  enforcement  of  existing  laws  is  made 
more  effective,  while  the  former  limit  of  10  hours  a  day  no 
longer  applies  to  women  and  children  under  16  in  mercan¬ 
tile  establishments. 

In  addition  to  the  states  included  in  the  fields  of  the  District  Secre¬ 
taries,  the  year’s  record  shows  the  following  important  changes: 

Pennsylvania  made  the  most  notable  advance  in  years 


Pennsylvania 

by  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  adequate  proof  of  age 
of  children  seeking  employment,  and  issuance  of  certificates 
by  school  authorities.  Thus,  the  hitherto  fatal  defect  in 
efforts  to  regulate  employment  of  little  children  in  that 
state  is  removed.  We  believe  the  new  law  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  gratifying  to  fair-minded  employers  who  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  the  easy  evasions  of  the  old  law.  The 
attempt  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  or  to  prohibit  night 
work  of  children  under  sixteen  was  again  defeated.  The 
influence  of  glass  manufacturers  was  responsible  for  the 
defeat  of  the  night  clause,  as  was  also  the  case  in  New 
Jersey,  West  Virginia  and  Indiana. 

That  the  representatives  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  can¬ 
ning  industry  constitute  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any 
further  attempts  to  regulate  child  labor  was  shown  in  sev¬ 

The 

Canners 

eral  instances.  In  Michigan  and  Delaware,  where  laws 
restricting  night  work  were  enacted,  canning  establishments 
were  exempted,  while  Michigan  also  exempted  telephone 
and  telegraph  messengers  and  employes  in  the  United 
States  Postal  service,  and  Delaware  exempted  basket  fac¬ 
tories.  New  York  again  failed  to  throw  any  protection 
about  the  small  children  and  babies  who  work  inhuman 
hours  in  the  cannery  sheds  of  the  state. 

Dangerous 

Occupations 

New  York  passed  a  bill  specifying  a  list  of  dangerous 
occupations  forbidden  to  children  under  sixteen.  Restric¬ 
tions  of  employment  in  dangerous  occupations  were  also 
secured  in  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma. 

The  year’s  record  shows  a  reduction  of  hours  in  the  following  States: 


Hours . 

Reduced 

Michigan  to  54  hours  a  week  for  all  women  and  for  males 
under  18 

Kansas  to  8  hour  day  and  48  hour  week 

Oklahoma  “  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

North  Dakota  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

Delaware  to  9  “  “  “  54  “ 

Maine  to  10  hour  day  and  58  hour  week  for  boys  under 
16,  and  girls  under  18. 

Rhode  Island  to  56  hour  week  for  minors  under  16  and 
all  women. 
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To  the  States  forbidding  night  work  are  added: 

Delaware,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Michigan,  Oklahoma, 


Night  Work 
Prohibited 

Californa  [extended  prohibition  of  night  work  for  children 
under  16,  to  apply  to  hotels,  restaurants  and  the  messenger 
service.] 

Iowa  passed  a  law  requiring  the  standard  provision  for 
proof  of  age. 

Delaware  conferred  upon  the  factory  inspector  author¬ 
ity  to  enter  and  inspect  factories. 

Inspection 

Washington  appointed  an  assistant  labor  commissioner. 
Minnesota  appointed  a  woman  assistant  factory  in¬ 
spector  and  provided  for  a  special  investigation. 

California  appointed  a  resident  labor  inspector  in  Los 
Angeles,  a  service  the  people  of  the  city  have  long  sought. 

Oklahoma  and  North  Dakota  passed  new  laws  substan¬ 
tially  modeled  after  “the  standard  law.” 

Compulsory  education  laws  were  passed  in: 

Arkansas,  applying  to  30  counties  and 


School 

Laws 

Tennessee,  applying  to  18  counties. 

New  Jersey  revised  the  compulsory  school  law  to  permit 
children  over  14  on  certain  conditions  to  be  excused  by 
local  school  authorities. 

New  York  reduced  the  minimum  age  (8  years)  for  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  to  7  years. 

Missouri  extended  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
to  the  entire  state. 

Street 

Trades 

Important  laws  were  passed  regulating  street  trades  by 
the  city  council  in  Cincinnati,  and  by  the  legislature  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  applying  to  Milwaukee. 

We  should  especially  note  in  the  record  for  the  year  the  legislative 
defeats,  due  either  to  weakness  of  our  forces,  or  to  earnestness  and  strength 
of  the  opposition.  Following  are  the  more  important. 

Connecticut:  The  street  trades  bill  and  the  bill  to  regu- 


Defeats 

late  hours. 

Rhode  Island:  Everything  except  regulation  of  hours 
for  minors  and  women. 

Indiana,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania:  Restriction  of 
night  work. 

West  Virginia:  Bill  regulating  hours,  age  limit  and  in¬ 
spection. 

Georgia  and  Florida:  Bill  to  reduce  hours  and  regulate 

age. 

Missouri:  Everything,  except  the  compulsory  education 

law. 

North  Carolina:  Bill  to  raise  age  limit  and  reduce 
hours. 
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Work  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau 
has  been  our  chief  general  activity.  The  bill  was  introduced 
early  in  the  second  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  by 
Senator  W.  Murray  Crane  of  Massachusetts  and  Represen¬ 
tative  Herbert  Parsons  of  New  York.  Dr.  McKelway  from 
the  Southern  office  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
in  Washington  and  spent  several  months  there.  The  bill 
was  considered  and  approved  by  the  committees  in  charge 
in  both  Houses,  but  failed  to  be  reached  on  the  calendar. 
Widespread  interest  in  the  measure  was  developed  and  a 
number  of  national  and  local  organizations  sent  strong 
resolutions  and  personal  letters  to  Congressmen  urging  its 
adoption. 

On  January  25  and  26  a  Conference  on  Dependent 
Children  was  called  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House  and  among  the  measures  considered  in  behalf  of 
dependent  children  was  the  establishment  of  this  Bureau. 
A  resolution  urging  it  was  unanimously  passed,  together 
with  a  request  for  a  special  message  from  the  President, 
which  he  sent  to  Congress  on  February  15. 

The  bill  was  again  presented  in  the  special  session  by 
Senator  Frank  P.  Flint  of  California  and  Representative  Par¬ 
sons,  and  stands  on  the  calendar  as  Senate  bill  423  and  H. 
R.  bill  3654. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  40,000 
letters  were  sent  from  this  office  during  the  year. 

Dr.  McKelway  will  be  stationed  at  Washington  during 
the  forthcoming  Congressional  session  to  take  personal 
charge  of  the  campaign.  Office  headquarters  will  be  opened 
at  202  Bond  Building,  where  correspondence  relating  to 
the  Bureau  should  be  addressed. 


II.  THE  COURTS: 

A  review  of  the  court  decisions,  whether  cases  of  vio¬ 
lation  of  child  labor  laws,  testing  of  constitutionality,  or 
suits  for  damages  to  working  children,  indicates  a  growing 
appreciation  in  judicial  circles  of  the  exactions  of  modern 
industry  and  the  social  obligation  to  shield  our  youth  from 
the  hazards  and  over-strain  of  improper  employment. 

This  has  particularly  appeared  in  the  case  of  Ewing  vs. 
Lanark  Fuel  Company  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  West 
Decisions  Virginia,  in  which  $8,000  was  awarded  a  thirteen-year-old 

boy  for  loss  of  a  leg  while  working  in  a  coal  mine;  and  in 
the  defence  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Louisiana  child 
labor  law  by  Judge  Wilson  of  New  Orleans  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  employment  of  a  ten-year-old  girl  in  vaudeville. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  the  case  of  Curt 
Miller  vs.  the  State  of  Oregon  is  already  familiar.  While 
applying  directly  to  regulation  of  hours  of  working  women, 
it  applies  with  equal  force  to  children,  and  together  with 
the  brief  prepared  by  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark  and  Mr. 
Brandeis  for  the  National  Consumers’  League  constitutes 
a  new  element  in  legal  literature.  Ancient  precedents  are 
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adjusted  to  facts  of  our  industrial  age  and  hitherto  im¬ 
possible  standards  are  established  with  a  skill  which  at 
once  gratifies  the  social  worker  and  satisfies  the  exactions 
of  the  legal  mind.  The  effect  is  already  apparent  and  we 
may  confidently  anticipate  a  widespread  application  of 
this  new  precedent  as  occasion  offers  in  the  several  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  number  of  cities  minor  officials, 
truant  officers,  police  and  municipal  judges,  show  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  ignore  laws  regulating  street  trades,  which  betrays 
belief  in  the  tradition  that  street  vending  and  messenger 
Street  service  are  ideal  occupations  for  the  little  child  and  that 

Trades  any  ordinance  interfering  with  them  is  an  impertinence. 

An  important  function  of  our  local  committees  in  the  future 
will  be  education  of  the  public  to  the  peril  of  these  nomadic 
pursuits.  Official  action  may  be  relied  on  for  quick  response 
to  such  a  stimulus. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  agriculture,  a  form  of  in¬ 
dustry  thus  far  beyond  the  pale  of  labor  legislation.  The 
farm  in  many  sections  of  the  country  is  rapidly  reproducing 
evils  that  have  required  regulation  in  the  factory — over¬ 
work,  overcrowding  and  the  exploitation  of  little  children, 
not  by  the  family  at  home,  but  in  groups  of  scores  and 
Canneries  hundreds.  A  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year 

by  the  factory  inspector  of  New  York  State  to  prosecute 
for  employment  of  very  young  children  in  cannery  sheds. 
Defeat  has  been  the  result.  Cases  have  been  either  thrown 
out  of  court,  or  local  juries,  under  the  spell  of  the  dominant 
industry  and  of  the  traditional  sanctity  of  the  right  of  the 
child  to  work  itself  to  death,  have  refused  to  render  a  verdict. 
Possibly  the  time  is  not  opportune  for  our  Committee  to 
enter  upon  a  national  campaign  to  regulate  child  employ¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  but  evidently  such  modern  types  as 
truck-gardening,  fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  tobacco  har¬ 
vesting,  etc.,  merit  prompt  attention. 


m.  INVESTIGATION: 

Investigation  of  actual  conditions  has  been  more  extensive  than  in 
any  former  year.  Under  the  direction  of  our  District  Secretaries,  Lewis 
W.  Hine,  staff  photographer  for  “The  Survey”,  has  been  engaged  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  in  a  field  study  and  in  making  photographs  of  con¬ 
ditions  discovered.  These  investigations  cover  study  of  cotton  and  other 
textile  industries  in  the  South  and  in  New  England,  oyster  packing  and  to¬ 
bacco  industries  of  the  Gulf  States,  vegetable  and  truck  gardening  and 
fruit  canning  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  coal  mines,  glass  factories  and 
other  general  industries  in  the  Middle  States.  Approximately  800  photo¬ 
graphs  have  been  taken,  which  furnish  most  valuable  evidence  upholding 
the  representations  made  by  our  field  secretaries. 

In  January  we  secured  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  aid  in  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  Southern  field  than  had  thus  far  been  possible. 
The  Committee  on  District  Work  was  at  once  called  together  to  advise 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  funds.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
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that  Dr.  McKelway’s  appeal  for  assistance  in  so  large  a  field  is  reason¬ 
able  and  that  greater  success  could  be  achieved  by  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  local  conditions.  Before  appointing  a  special  agent  to 
this  task,  it  was  deemed  wise  that  the  General  Secretary  visit  the  Southern 
States  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  possibility  of  more  effective  co¬ 
operation  with  educational  and  other  authorities  in  securing  the  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  adequate  child  labor  laws,  and  to  discover  by  what 
further  methods  this  Committee  can  awaken  public  interest  and  gain  the 
affiliation  of  the  better  class  of  manufacturers  in  efforts  to  protect  Southern 
children.  The  result  of  this  study  was  presented  on  May  ist.  The  con¬ 
clusions  reached  were: 

(1)  That  our  policy  requires  a  continuance  of  Dr.  McKelway’s  campaign  for 

general  awakening  on  the  subjects  of  child  labor  regulation,  compul¬ 
sory  education  and  birth  registration. 

(2)  That  large  sections  of  the  states  visited  are  not  interested  in  the  factory 

exploitation  of  children,  but  would  welcome  an  aggressive  policy  for 
its  restriction. 

(3)  That  the  popular  assertions  that  children  are  greatly  improved  by  re¬ 

moving  from  their  mountain  homes  into  villages  are  open  to  question, 
it  being  apparent  that  in  many  instances  their  condition  is  injured 
rather  than  improved. 

(4)  That  the  isolation  of  the  mill  people  from  the  general  population  of 

factory  towns  tends  to  develop  a  distinct  class,  with  all  the  attendant 
social  dangers. 

(5)  That  while  the  factory  towns  appear  to  offer  relief  to  people  of  the 

sand-lands  from  the  destroying  hookworm,  sacrifice  of  little  children 
to  the  cotton  mill  must  not  be  exacted  as  the  price  of  such  relief. 

(6)  That  many  manufacturers  are  disposed  to  favor  legislative  improvement, 

but  hesitate  to  express  themselves  publicly  at  variance  with  their 
'  business  associates. 

(7)  That  the  Southern  field  with  its  present  needs  requires  additional  atten¬ 

tion  from  this  Committee  and  that  Dr.  McKelway  is  justified  in  his 
request  for  assistance.  Therefore, 

(8)  That  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  special  agent  should  be  made  at  the 

earliest  possible  date,  to  co-operate  closely  with  state  and  local 
committees. 

As  a  result  of  this  report,  your  Secretary  was  authorized  to  employ 
such  special  agent  and  on  May  31st  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Caroline 
E.  Boone,  formerly  employed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
the  investigation  of  conditions  of  working  women  and  children.  Miss 
Boone  entered  upon  her  duties  on  August  15  and  has  established  temporary 
headquarters  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

IV.  RESEARCH: 

Reports  of  Government  and  state  officials  in  depart¬ 
ments  of  labor,  factory  inspection  and  education,  have  been 
carefully  classified  and  indexed  in  the  office  and  all  available 
material  put  in  shape  for  convenient  use.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  records  of  court  decisions  on  child  labor 
cases,  whether  in  the  nature  of  constitutional  tests,  suits  for 
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accident  damage,  or  prosecution  for  violation  of  law.  We 
expect  shortly  to  have  an  almost  complete  file  of  such 
judicial  decisions. 

The  decision  of  the  National  Consumers’  League  not  to 
publish  the  Handbook  for  1909  led  us  to  consider  it  im¬ 
portant  that  a  record  of  legislative  changes  be  brought  up 
to  date.  The  Membership  Secretary  was  assigned  the  task 
of  compiling  all  legislative  changes  since  the  publication  of 
the  Consumers’  League  Handbook  and  up  to  October  1st, 
1909.  The  work  has  been  efficiently  done  and  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  be  of  practical  service  for  interested  people  in 
the  various  states.  (Published  as  Pamphlet  117). 

Another  publication  to  be  mentioned  is  a  pamphlet  com¬ 
piled  by  George  A.  Hall,  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor 
Committee,  entitled  “How  to  Obtain  Foreign  Birth  Certifi¬ 
cates.”  The  material  was  secured  from  Washington,  in 
reply  to  our  letter  asking  the  Department  of  State  to  obtain 
from  its  foreign  Consular  Offices,  especially  in  countries 
from  which  immigrants  are  arriving,  exact  information  as 
to  procedure  in  securing  certificates  of  birth.  An  edition  of 
3000  was  issued  and  almost  immediately  exhausted.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  new  edition  must  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 
(Pamphlet  116). 

Events  of  the  past  year  emphasize  more  than  ever  the 
necessity  for  adequate  official  information — both  state  and 
national — as  a  basis  for  the  activities  of  such  organizations 
as  this.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  on  “the  conditions  of  working  women  and  children” 
has  been  eagerly  awaited.  Word  was  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  on  September  22d  to  the  effect  that  the 
entire  report  will  probably  be  completed  and  published  soon 
after  Congress  convenes. 

The  preparation  for  the  thirteenth  general  census  offers 
an  opportunity  for  seeking  important  revisions  in  the  scope 
and  plan  of  statistics  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  child  em¬ 
ployment.  Former  census  reports  are  plainly  incomplete  as 
to  work  of  children  outside  school  hours,  a  form  of  employ¬ 
ment  common  in  agriculture  and  in  all  large  cities  studied 
in  recent  years,  while  the  age  period  divisions  fail  to  furnish 
the  basis  needed  by  those  interested  in  compulsory  education 
and  child  labor  laws.  Acting  on  a  suggestion  from  Mr. 
Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Associa¬ 
tion,  we  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  In  response  the  Director  has  advised  us  that  the 
schedules  will  be  revised  to  show  occupations  in  home  work 
and  street  trades  of  children  who  attend  school.  Also  that 
our  suggestion  of  a  new  division-of-age  period  will  be  made 
so  as  to  enumerate  children  7  to  13  years  of  age  (the  prev¬ 
alent  compulsory  school  period)  and  children  14  to  15  (the 
period  of  limited  labor  regulation). 


V.  CONFERENCES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES: 

The  fifth  annual  child  labor  conference  was  held  in 
Chicago  January  21,  22  and  23,  1909.  The  proceedings  and 
addresses  were  published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  March, 
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1909,  issue  of  THE  ANNALS  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  and  were  reprinted  for  general 
distribution  in  a  volume  of  255  pages,  entitled  “The  Child 
Workers  of  the  Nation.”  The  vital  character  of  the  work 
in  which  this  Committee  is  engaged  is  indicated  by  a 
remark  of  Miss  Addams  to  the  effect  that  although  she  had 
feared  a  repetition  of  national  conferences  would  exhaust 
the  various  phases  of  interesting  public  discussion,  the 
Chicago  meeting  had  brought  out  more  new  material  and 
new  suggestions  than  she  had  noted  from  any  former  meet¬ 
ing.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  effect  of  child 
labor  on  health  and  to  a  study  of  the  extent,  nature  and 
regulation  of  street  trades  and  other  unclassified  industries. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  prominence  given 
to  manufacturers  in  defining  their  relation  to  this  work,  and 
to  factory  inspection  departments  in  outlining  methods  of 
law  enforcement. 

A  Conference  on  “Uniform  laws  for  the  Southern 
States”  was  held  in  New  Orleans,  March  29  and  30.  This 
was  doubtless  the  most  notable  gathering  on  the  subject  ever 
held  in  the  South.  Representatives,  including  three  state 
governors,  were  present  from  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.  Resolutions  were  adopted  calling  upon 
the  Southern  States  to  enact  laws  providing  for  reliable 
birth  registration;  a  fourteen  year  minimum  age  limit  for 
employment;  prohibition  of  night  work;  exclusion  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  occupations  exposing  to  physical  or  moral  danger; 
requiring  adequate  age  certificates;  providing  for  authorita¬ 
tive  factory  inspection,  and  approaching  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  an  eight  hour  work  day  for  all  children  under  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  conference  formed  a  permanent 
organization,  with  Governor  Sanders  of  Louisiana  President, 
and  George  L.  Sehon,  of  Kentucky,  Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  The  second  meeting  will  probably  be  held 
at  Memphis  during  the  coming  winter. 

This  Southern  Conference  prompts  the  suggestion  that 
a  more  rapid  approach  to  uniform  state  legislation  might 
be  secured  by  promoting  similar  sectional  gatherings  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  One  session  of  the  forthcoming 
annual  meeting  in  Boston  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  uniform  laws  for  the  New  England  States. 

The  Committee  has  been  officially  represented  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  the  International  Convention  of  Factory  In¬ 
spectors,  the  White  House  Conference  on  Dependent  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  at  Clark  University, 
the  Institute  for  Adult  Workers  with  Boys,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  at  various  state  and  local  public  meetings. 

A  list  of  the  public  addresses  delivered  by  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Committee  would  include  a  record  of  the 
legislative  hearings  referred  to  in  nearly  all  states  mentioned, 
and  of  lectures  given  in  cities  in  at  least  half  the  states  of 
the  union.  The  amount  of  travel  required  to  perform  these 
duties  exceeds  50,000  miles. 
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VI.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  COMMITTEES: 


Committees  have  been  formed  during  the  year  in  Kansas,  West 
Virginia,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  They  are  in  process  of  formation  in  Connecticut,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Vermont. 

California  has  further  approached  toward  state  organization  by  the 
formation  of  a  local  committee  in  San  Francisco  to  co-operate  with  the 
committee  formed  last  year  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the  substantial  advance  to  be 
made  in  the  regulation  of  child  labor  throughout  the  country  and  in  con¬ 
structive  measures  to  care  adequately  for  those  affected  by  the  law  must 
be  through  the  formation  of  strong  local  and  state  committees.  These 
local  forces,  however,  must  be  systematically  stimulated,  directed  and  co¬ 
ordinated,  lest  their  aroused  interest  end  in  abortive  efforts  or  even  in 
reaction. 

Aside  from  the  general  influence  and  stimulus  our  strong  national 
organization  furnishes,  our  service  to  them  is  rendered  by: 

(1)  Facts  gathered  in  careful  field  investigation. 

(2)  Expert  leadership  of  our  District  Secretaries. 

(3)  Collection  and  tabulation  of  literature,  both  local  and  foreign. 

(4)  Publication  and  extensive  distribution  of  reports,  addresses  and  essays 
on  child  labor. 

(s)  Criticism  and  interpretation  of  official  reports. 

(6)  Preparation  and  display  of  charts,  photographs,  etc. 

(7)  Drafting  bills  and  advising  in  legislative  campaigns. 

The  skillful  leadership  of  Dr.  McKelway  in  the  Southern  States;  of 
Mr.  Lord  in  New  England;  and  of  Mr.  Clopper  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
States  fully  justifies  the  plan  of  district  direction.  They  have  faced  difficult 
situations  with  great  courage  and  ability  and  merit  the  confidence  and 
gratitude  of  this  committee  and  of  all  interested  in  its  work. 


VII.  PUBLICITY: 

We  have  entered  more  largely  than  formerly  upon  the  development 
of  material  for  exhibits.  An  extensive  display  was  made  at  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Elmira,  November  17-19; 
at  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Trenton, 
February  18-20;  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
Buffalo,  June  9-14;  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Adult  Workers  with 
Boys,  Harrisburg,  April  21-23,  and  in  connection  with  our  fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago.  Selected  material  from  our  stock  has  been  shipped 
for  display  at  various  other  gatherings,  in  charge  of  responsible  persons. 

The  plan  authorized  by  this  Board  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  the  development  of  ten  duplicate  sets  of  lantern  slides  is  being  carried 
out  and  a  number  of  the  slides  are  already  in  use.  The  sets  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  preparation  of  small  duplicate  traveling  libraries  is 
also  nearing  completion.  It  is  proposed  that  these  libraries 
shall  contain  our  bound  volumes,  a  number  of  selected  sep¬ 
arate  pamphlets  and  a  few  outside  publications  bearing  on 
the  subject. 

The  report  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  was  published  as 
a  Supplement  to  the  March  number  of  the  “Annals,”  re¬ 
printed  in  an  edition  of  6250  copies  for  circulation  among 
our  members  and  in  public  and  college  libraries,  and  the 
addresses  and  reports  published  as  separate  pamphlets  in 
quantities  varying  from  500  to  10,000  copies.  The  total 
number  of  pages  published  for  distribution  during  the  year 
aggregates  3,740,000.  We  have  also  issued  from  the  office 
during  the  year  over  175,000  letters  describing  the  work  of 
the  Committee,  appealing  for  funds,  and  soliciting  interest 
in  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau. 

VIII.  CHILD  LABOR  DAY: 

The  fourth  Sunday  of  January,  1909,  was  designated  as  Child 
Labor  Day  and  invitations  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  18,000  clergymen 
requesting  them  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  exercises  or 
addresses.  The  same  request  was  sent  to  the  religious  press.  1715  clergy¬ 
men  responded  and  spoke  on  the  subject,  either  on  that  day  or  at  the  near¬ 
est  available  date.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this  co-operation  has  been 
apparent  in  awakened  interest  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  a  more 
intelligent  response  to  suggestions  for  improvement  of  local  conditions, 
and  we  believe  in  a  more  liberal  response  to  financial  appeals. 

EX,  FINANCES: 

The  annual  report  of  our  Treasurer  shows  a  considerable  financial 
increase  over  the  fourth  fiscal  year. 

The  total  debits  are: 

Fourth  fiscal  year .  $37,069.47 

Fifth  fiscal  year .  50,132.21 

Total  disbursements: 

Fourth  fiscal  year .  34,147.36 

Fifth  fiscal  year .  46,356.72 

Leaving  a  cash  balance  of  .  3,575.49  for  the  5th  fiscal  year 

as  against .  2,922.09  for  the  4th  fiscal  year 

The  full  account  is  shown  in  the  following: 

TREASURER’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

As  examined,  audited  and  found  correct  by  Haskins  &  Sells,  New  York, 

Certified  Public  Accountants. 

DEBITS 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1908  . 

Subscription  Acct . 

Special  Fund,  District  Work,  Ohio  Valley  States  . 

Investigations  in  the  Southern  States  .... 

Interest  on  bank  deposits  . 

Sale  of  Publications  . 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  . 


$2,922.09 

42,726.14 

2,500.00 

1,250.00 

61.72 

265.80 

406.46 


Traveling 

Libraries 
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$50,132.21 


CREDITS 


Rent  .  $1,816.00 

Investigations .  9,910.04 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  259.73 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies  .  955.54 

General  Expenses  .  386.59 

Salaries,  Administrative  .  8,465.39 

Salaries,  Clerks,  Stenographers,  etc .  5,561.70 

Printing .  5,205.48 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures  .  287.25 

Traveling  Expenses  .  3,396.34 

Postage .  5,337.55 

Purchase  of  Child  Labor  Material  .  149.45 

Special  Fund,  District  Work,  Ohio  Valley  States  .  2,457.46 

“  Investigations  in  Southern  States  .  1,203.25 

Reserve  Expenses,  4th  Fiscal  Year  .  154.03 

Exhibits .  972.03 

Special  Fund,  Compilation  Child  Labor  Material  .  38.89 


$46,556.72 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1909 .  3,575.49 


$50,132.21 


X.  MEMBERSHIP: 

The  foregoing  financial  record  is  due  to  the  systematic  and  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Membership  Secretary,  with  the  co-operation  of  our  Finance 
and  Membership  Committees  and  the  District  Secretaries.  Our  records 
show  that  74.8%  of  members  in  the  fourth  fiscal  year  have  renewed.  De¬ 
spite  the  loss  of  25%  of  former  members,  we  have  a  total  increase  above 
the  membership  of  the  fourth  year  of  59%  and  a  total  increase  in  contri¬ 
butions  of  38.5%. 

The  total  enrollment  on  October  1st,  1909,  is  4600. 

On  October  29th,  1908,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  President  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  was  added  ex-officio  to  the  membership  of 
the  Committee. 


XI.  OFFICIAL  MEETINGS: 

The  meetings  of  the  Trustees  during  the  year  have  been  directed  by  the 
Chairman  Pro-tempore,  Mr.  Seligman,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Adler.  Four 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  held;  and  two  meetings  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  three  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  District  Work, 
and  two  meetings  of  the  Program  Committee. 


XII.  SPECIAL  WORKERS: 

Mr.  Hine  has  been  engaged  temporarily  as  photographer  for  the 
Committee  and  has  spent  through  the  year  an  aggregate  of  32  weeks  in 
our  service.  His  photographic  work  has  been  of  great  value  in  furnishing 
visual  testimony  in  corroboration  of  the  evidence  gathered  in  field  inves- 
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tigation.  Mr.  Hine  reserves  the  right  to  sell  any  photographs  for  publi¬ 
cation  with  the  understanding  that  the  publisher’s  copyright  does  not  affect 
our  prior  claim. 

An  important  part  of  Mr.  Hine’s  investigation  has  been 
study  of  the  night  messenger  service.  Enough  has  been 
done  to  convince  the  Committee  on  District  Work  that  a 
The  careful  study  should  be  made  of  this  phase  of  child  labor 

Messenger  during  the  coming  months  with  a  view  to  securing  adequate 

Service  legislation  in  several  states  this  winter.  On  September  24 

Edward  M.  Barrows  was  engaged  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
assist  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  will  enter 
upon  his  work  about  October  16. 


*  *  *  * 


This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  a  hearty  acknowledgment  of 
the  prompt  and  generous  responses  you  have  made  to  the  demands  of  the 
work,  whether  as  a  Board  or  in  the  duties  of  the  various  committees.  The 
perfect  harmony  in  which  all  members  of  our  staff  and  office  forces  have 
labored  is  an  added  cause  for  gratitude. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OWEN  R.  LOVE  JOY, 

General  Secretary. 


*  *  *  * 


The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  is  maintained  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  by  annual  memberships.  The  Committee  seeks  to  give 
information  regarding  child  labor  laws  in  the  various  states  and  in  foreign 
countries,  and  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  laws  and  in  their  enforcement. 
Contributions  in  any  amount  are  solicited.  Persons  who  contribute  from  $  2 
to  $25  annually  are  enrolled  as  associate  members,  from  $25  to  $100  as 
sustaining  members,  and  $  100  or  more  as  guarantors  of  the  Committee. 
Copies  of  this  pamphlet  and  other  publications  are  furnished  gratis  on 
application  to  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General  Secretary,  io<  East  22d  Street 
New  York  City. 


New  York,  1909. 
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Members  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


Honorary  Member— Wl  LLIAM  H.  TAFT,  Washington,  D.  C.  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Honorary  Member- TH  EO  DO  RE  ROOSEVELT,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.  Ex-President  of  the 
United  States. 


MISS  JANE  ADDAMS,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  III. 

FELIX  ADLER,  New  York  City.  Leader  of  Society  for  Ethical  Culture;  Professor 
Political  and  Social  Ethics,  Columbia  University. 

REV.  NEAL  L.  ANDERSON,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

MRS.  EMMONS  BLAINE,  Chicago,  III.  Founder  Emmons  Blaine  School  for  Teachers 
University  of  Chicago;  Member,  Chicago  City  Homes  Association. 

JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS,  Cambridge,  Mass.  President,  American  Social  Science 
Association  and  National  Consumers’  League;  Lecturer  on  Economics,  Harvard 
University. 

FRANCIS  G.  CAFFEY,  New  York  City.  Attorney-at-Law;  Lt.  Col.  Alabama  Volunteer 
Infantry  in  Spanish-American  War. 

EDGAR  E.  CLARK,  Washington,  D.  C.  Member  National  Anthracite  Coal  Commis¬ 
sion;  Member,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MRS.  SARAH  S.  PLATT  DECKER,  Denver,  Colo.  Ex-President,  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs. 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  DeFOREST,  New  York  City.  Attorney-at-Law;  President,  Charity 
Organization  Society,  City  of  New  York;  Chairman,  New  York  State  Tenement 
House  Commission,  1900;  First  Tenement  House  Commissioner,  City  of  New 
York,  1902-03;  Vice-Pres.,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  New  York  City.  General  Secretary,"  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Editor  of  “The  Survey”;  Professor  of  Social 
Economy,  Columbia  University. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Cambridge,  Mass.  President-Emeritus,  Harvard  University. 

ARTHUR  F.  ESTABROOK,  Boston,  Mass.  Banker. 

HON.  N.  B.  FEAGIN,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Judge  in  the  City  Court. 

HON.  HOMER  FOLKS,  New  York  City.  Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association; 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  City. 

ALBERT  H.  FREIBERG,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Chairman,  Ohio  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee. 

EDWARD  W.  FROST,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Attorney-at-Law;  President,  Children’s 
Betterment  League;  Chairman,  Wisconsin  Child  Labor  Committee. 


HON.  J.  B.  GASTON,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Member  of  Alabama  Child  Labor  Committee. 

CARDINAL  JAMES  GIBBONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JOHN  GOLDEN,  Fall  River,  Mass.  President  United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 
RIGHT  REV.  DAVID  H.  GREER,  New  York  City.  Bishop,  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York. 

HON.  CURTIS  GUILD,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.  Ex-Governor. 

WILLIAM  E.  HARMON,  New  York  City.  Real  Estate  Broker. 

HON.  CLARK  HOWELL,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Editor  of  “Atlanta  Constitution.” 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  New  York  City.  Author  of  “Poverty.” 

JOHN  S.  HUYLER,  New  York  City.  President  of  Huyler’s. 

MRS.  FLORENCE  KELLEY,  New  York  City.  Secretary  of  National  Consumers’ 
League. 


JAMES  H.  KIRKLAND,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY,  New  York  City.  Director,  New  York  School  of  Philan¬ 
thropy;  Professor  of  Social  Legislation,  Columbia  University. 

HON.  BEN.  B.  LINDSEY,  Denver,  Colo.  Judge  of  Juvenile  Court;  President,  Inter¬ 
national  Juvenile  Court  Association. 

V.  EVERIT  MACY,  New  York  City.  Treasurer  People’s  Institute;  Member  of  the 
University  Settlement  Society;  Trustee  of  Teachers’  College. 

JOHN  MITCHELL,  New  York  City.  Ex-President,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
Vice-President,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

MRS.  PHILIP  N.  MOORE,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  President,  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 

HON.  BEVERLEY  B.  MUNFORD,  Richmond,  Va.  Member,  Virginia  Child  Labor 
Committeee. 

ADOLPH  S.  OCHS,  New  York  City.  Publisher,  “New  York  Times.” 

HON.  GIFFORD  PINCHOT,  Washington,  D.  C.  Forester,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 


ISAAC  N.  SELIGMAN,  New  York  City.  Banker. 

HON.  HOKE  SMITH,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Attorney-at-Law;  Ex-Governor  of  Georgia;  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR,  Chicago,  III.  Professor  of  Social  Economics,  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary;  Warden,  Chicago  Commons. 

HON.  BENJAMIN  R.  TILLMAN,  Trenton,  S.  C.  United  States  Senator. 

MISS  LILLIAN  D.  WALD,  New  York  City.  Founder,  Henry  Street  Settlement. 
PAUL  M.  WARBURG,  New  York  City.  Banker. 

TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REV.  C.  B.  WILMER.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Secretary,  Georgia  Child  Labor  Committee. 
JOHN  W.  WOOD,  New  York  City.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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National  (El)ili»  Haber  (Enmmittrr 

* 

(incorporated) 


ORGANIZED  APRIL  15,  1904 


105  EAST  22 D  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
604  CENTURY  BUILDING,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

101  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

803  UNION  TRUST  BUILDING,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


OFFICERS 

FELIX  ADLER,  SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY, 

Chairman  HOMER  FOLKS, 

V.  EVERIT  MACY,  Vice-Chairmen 

T  reasurer 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY,  General  Secretary 
A.  J.  McKELWAY,  Secretary  for  the  Southern  States 
EVERETT  W.  LORD,  Secretary  for  New  England 
E.  N.  CLOPPER,  Secretary  for  Ohio  Valley  States 
JOSEPHINE  J.  ESCHENBRENNER,  Membership  Secretary 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


FELIX  ADLER,  Chairman 
FRANCIS  G.  CAFFEY 
ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST 
EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 
HOMER  FOLKS 
WILLIAM  E.  HARMON 
JOHN  S.  HUYLER 

JOHN  W. 


MRS.  FLORENCE  KELLEY 
JAMES  H.  KIRKLAND 
SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 
V.  EVERIT  MACY 
ISAAC  N.  SELIGMAN 
LILLIAN  D.  WALD 
PAUL  M.  WARBURG 


OBJECTS 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  WELFARE  OF  SOCIETY,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
CHILDREN  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 

TO  INVESTIGATE  AND  REPORT  THE  FACTS  CONCERNING  CHILD  LABOR. 

TO  RAISE  THE  STANDARD  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

TO  ASSIST  IN  PROTECTING  CHILDREN  BY  SUITABLE  LEGISLATION  AGAINST  PREMA¬ 
TURE  OR  OTHERWISE  INJURIOUS  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  THUS  TO  AID  IN 
SECURING  FOR  THEM  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  AND 
PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  SUFFICIENT  FOR  THE  DEMANDS  OF  CITIZENSHIP 
AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EFFICIENCY. 

TO  AID  IN  PROMOTING  THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  CHILD  LABOR. 

TO  CO-ORDINATE.,  UNIFY  AND  SUPPLEMENT  THE  WORK  OF  STATE  OR  LOCAL  CHILD 
Labor  Committees,  and  encourage  the  formation  of  such  com¬ 
mittees  WHERE  THEY  DO  NOT  EXIST. 
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Will  you  send  a  telegram  to  your  Representa¬ 
tive  and  to  your  Senator  in  behalf  of  this  bill? 


Pamphlet  No.  122. 


National  (El)ilii  Hahm*  Commits 

INCORPORATED 

105  EAST  22  D  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRIEF 

For  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau 


BY 

OWEN  R.  LOVEJOY 

General  Secretary,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 


Pending  Senate  Bill,  No.  423 
H.  R.  Bill,  No.  3654 


A  Bureau  to  collect  and  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  affecting  the  welfare  of  children,  similar 
to  bureaus  already  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  regarding  various  forms  of  our 
material  wealth,  e.  g..  The  Bureau  of  Entomol¬ 
ogy,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Soils. 


New  York,  December,  1909. 


A  BILL 


To  establish  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  to  be  known 
as  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled ,  That  there  shall  be  established  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Children’s 
Bureau. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  bureau  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The 
said  bureau  shall  investigate  and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  children  and  child  life,  and  shall  especially  investigate  the  questions 
of  infant  mortality,  the  birth  rate,  physical  degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile 
delinquency  and  juvenile  courts,  desertion  and  illegitimacy,  dangerous  occu¬ 
pations,  accidents  and  diseases  of  children  of  the  working  classes,  employment, 
legislation  affecting  children  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  such 
other  facts  as  have  a  bearing  upon  the  health,  efficiency,  character,  and  train¬ 
ing  of  children.  The  chief  of  said  bureau  shall  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
results  of  these  investigations. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  bureau,  until  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law,  an  assistant  chief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  three  thousand  dollars ;  one 
private  secretary  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  who  shall  receive  an  annual 
compensation  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  a  chief  clerk,  who  shall 
receive  an  annual  compensation  of  two  thousand  dollars;  one  statistical  ex¬ 
pert,  at  two  thousand  dollars;  four  clerks  of  class  four;  four  clerks  of  class 
three;  two  clerks  of  class  two;  six  clerks  of  class  one;  five  clerks,  at  one 
thousand  dollars  each;  two  copyists  at  nine  hundred  dollars  each;  one  mes¬ 
senger,  at  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  two  special  agents,  at  one 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars  each :  and  two  special  agents,  at  one  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  each. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish 
sufficient  quarters  for  the  work  of  this  bureau  at  an  annual  rental  not  to 
exceed  two  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 


THE  ARGUMENT 

I.  VALUE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

The  child,  from  the  standpoint  of  national  life,  is  our  most 
valuable  asset.  Human  labor,  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  forces 
creating,  propagating  and  maintaining  the  social  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions  which  at  once  utilize  and  safeguard  our  material  resources. 
Human  labor  and  intelligence,  operating  upon  our  natural  physical 
resources,  create  our  material  wealth.  In  two  decades  all  these  in¬ 
terests  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  children  of  to-day. 

II.  SPECIAL  AGENCY  REQUIRED. 

No  government  agency  in  the  United  States  is  at  present 
equipped  or  adapted  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  regarding 
the  health,  efficiency,  character  and  training  of  children. 

Ihe  government  bureaus  most  closely  related  to  the  purposes 
sought  are  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Were  it  possible  to  secure  the  end  desired  through 
any  of  these  existing  agencies,  the  advocates  of  the  pending  bill 
would  gladly  withdraw  their  propaganda  and  refer  the  matter  to 
such  agency.  Nor  have  we  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  these  gov¬ 
ernment  instruments  and  seek  advice  from  them. 

III.  RELATED  AGENCIES. 

CENSUS  BUREAU. 

To  the  question  whether  the  service  contemplated  in  this  bill 
could  be  rendered  by  the  Census  Bureau,  we  have  the  following  reply 
from  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North,  former  Director  of  the  Census: 

“We  do  not  want  to  divert  our  energies  into  studies  of  physical 
degeneracy,  of  orphanage,  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile  courts, 
and  all  that  class  of  questions  which  are  not  statistical  questions.  The 
Census  Office  is  a  purely  statistical  office.” 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR. 

Many  items  of  information  sought  relate  to  occupational  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  child,  and  advice  was  therefore  sought  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor.  In  reply  to  our  question,  Hon.  Charles  P.  Neill,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  says : 

“I  ‘do  not  believe  you  could  get  the  same  quality  of  ability  to  do 
this  work  under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  as  you  could  have  it,  say  under  an 
independent  bureau.  I  do  not  believe  if  the  Government  is  going  to 
spend  money  at  all  in  this  particular  line  that  it  will  be  economical 
or  that  we  shall  get  the  best  results  if  it  attempts  simply  to  make  use 
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Lto  a  limited  extent  of  existing  organizations,  no  one  of  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  equipped  or  could  equip  itself  without  some  departure 
from  its  proper  line  of  work,  to  study  these  things  as  thoroughly  and  as 
fundamentally  as  they  ought  to  be  studied.” 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  next  consulted  and  the  following 
reply  received  from  Hon.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  : 

“For  such  work  as  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  to  do,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  such  work  as  is  here  advised  should  be  done  somewhere. 
We  cannot  deal  properly  with  the  large  questions  of  the  education  of 
children  without  a  more  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  than  we 
now  possess  as  to  the  actual  conditions  surrounding  the  child  life  of  the 
country,  such  conditions  as  are  referred  to  in  this  bill.  I  think  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  end  is  by  the  passage  of  such  a  bill 
as  this  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  bureau.” 


IV.  WASTE  AND  CONFUSION. 

In  default  of  any  government  agency  directly  responsible  for 
this  work,  local  methods  of  dealing  with  the  various  problems  of 
childhood  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

This  fact  is  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  work  of  agencies  inter¬ 
ested  in  child  welfare. 

( 1 )  Institutions  and  associations  for  the  care  of  DEPENDENT 
or  ORPHAN  children  show  the  widest  diversity  in  nature  and 
method,  and  exhibit  a  lack  of  co-ordination  truly  appalling.  Between 
some  of  these  agencies  bitter  rivalry  exists,  while  no  authoritative 
source  of  information  can  be  appealed  to  for  a  statement  of  the 
plans  that  have  proven  most  economical,  humane  and  constructive. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Interior  Department,  January  27,  1909.  Hon.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  supporting  over  90,000  dependent  children  in  institutions 
is  between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000  annually.  In  addition  to  these 
90,000  children,  he  estimated  that  from  40  to  50  thousand  more  were 
cared  for  in  other  ways,  but  he  said,  “there  is  no  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  of  the  total  amount  of  such  work  and  far  less  in  authoritative 
inter-relation  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  of  the  results,  of  the  ex¬ 
perience,  of  what  becomes  of  these  children,  or  what  kind  of  citizens 
they  are  making,  and  what  we  wish  to  urge  upon  you  is  that  we  spend 
a  little  money  to  find  out  if  this  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,000  a  year  that 
is  being  spent  is  being  spent  to  the  best  advantage  and  if  this  average 
of  140,000  or  150,000  children  who  are  under  the  care  of  charitable 
agencies  are  turning  out  well.  We  would  like  to  know  how  the  scheme 
is  really  working.” 

(2)  Agencies  for  dealing  with  DELINQUENT  children  mani¬ 
fest  a  similar  lack  of  co-ordination. 

Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago,  says : 

“We  have  recently  been  startled  to  find  that  four-fifths  of  all  the 
arrests  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Chicago  are  of  boys  between  the  ages 
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of  15  and  25,  of  whom  the  large  majority  are  under  19.  This  is  so 
menacing  that  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the  same  condition 
is  met  in  other  American  cities,  or  whether  Chicago  is  unique  in  this 
excess  of  criminality  among  its  youth.  At  present  there  is  no  method 
by  which  this  may  be  determined.  The  proposed  Children’s  Bureau 
could  collect  and  distribute  the  very  sort  of  information  most  valuable 
to  those  who  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
as  well  as  with  other  grave  matters  connected  with  the  lives  of  city 
children.” 

Juvenile  courts  and  systems  of  probation  have  been  established 
in  a  number  of  leading  cities.  But  at  present  no  agency  is  charged 
with  collecting  for  convenient  use  the  latest  and  most  valuable  in¬ 
formation  gleaned  from  the  experiences  of  these  local  agencies.  In 
default  of  this,  obsolete  methods  are  continually  being  introduced 
in  certain  localities,  although  in  other  localities  their  disuse  has 
followed  their  proven  ineffectiveness. 

Local  juvenile  court  judges  and  probation  officers  are  seriously 
interrupted  in  their  work  by  inquiries  from  other  States  and  foreign 
countries  for  statements  of  the  history  and  methods  of  their  work. 
A  central  clearing  house  of  information  would  not  only  serve  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  mistakes  and  worthless  experimentation,  but  would  re¬ 
lieve  these  overworked  local  officials  of  a  valuable  public  service  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  render,  and  which  could  be  better  performed 
through  a  Federal  Bureau. 

(3)  We  have  at  present  no  information  on  INFANT  MOR¬ 
TALITY,  ILLEGITIMACY,  RACE  DEGENERACY,  HEALTH 
and  TRAINING  of  the  child  on  any  national  scale.  No  adequate 
birth  records  are  kept  outside  the  registration  area. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  says: 

“As  the  organized  crusade  against  tuberculosis  develops,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  evident  that  one  of  the  most  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  of  tuberculosis  in  children  and  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  it.  In  planning  and  organizing  such  efforts  we  are  met  at  once 
by  the  lack  of  authoritative  information  regarding  conditions,  and 
the  co-operation  of  an  official  Children’s  Bureau,  such  as  that  under 
consideration,  would  be  of  inestimable  service  to  our  movement.” 

(4)  The  need  for  information  on  the  part  of  those  seeking  to 
safeguard  the  LEISURE  of  childhood  can  best  be  voiced  in  the 
words  of  America's  most  eminent  specialist  in  the  development  of 
recreation  for  children,  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  President  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America : 

“The  street  education  of  children  is  bad  eduction.  It  usually  means 
the  immoral  approach  to  some  of  the  most  holy  relations  in  life. 
It  means  physical  danger  from  being  run  over.  It  means  inadequate 
opportunity  for  play. 

“Children  need  sand-piles,  see-saws,  swings,  places  where  they 
can  play  ball  and  the  like.  Children  also  need  wholesome  play  tradi¬ 
tions. 

“The  development  of  the  modern  city  as  well  as  the  development 
of  the  modern  specialized  farm  have  made  new  conditions  for  children. 
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which  must  be  thoroughly  studied  and  met  if  the  children  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  up  wholesome. 

“The  development  of  the  city-boys’  gang  into  the  political  unit. 
Jacob  Riis  has  called,  and  I  agree  with  him  in  calling,  the  chief  peril 
of  American  politics.  Nobody  is  competent  to  deal  with  this  situation 
saving  some  branch  of  the  National  Government.  It  is  not  a  phase  of 
education.  It  cannot  be  handled,  saving  by  some  such  power  as  is 
contemplated. 

“These  are  the  reasons  why  I  believe  in  the  Children’s  Bureau.” 

(5)  A  glance  at  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children 
and  at  the  Census  returns  of  occupations  in  which  CHILD  LABOR 
is  involved  reveals  the  inequality  of  these  conditions  and  of  the 
legislation  sought  to  regulate  them.  All  States,  with  one  exception, 
have  laws  regulating  employment  of  children.  In  no  two  States  are 
these  laws  alike.  Experience  indicates  that  every  year  in  some  State 
radical  legislation  is  sought  by  enthusiastic  advocates,  which  has 
already  proven  unavailing  in  other  States;  or  conservative  legislation 
is  blocked  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  although  its  operation  in 
other  States  has  proven  its  wisdom. 

To  have  a  government  source  of  information  to  which  the 
people  interested  in  this  work  could  appeal,  would  be  an  achieve¬ 
ment  alone  justifying  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  bureau. 
It  is  the  contention  of  those  opposed  to  child  labor  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  able  to  furnish  inquirers  with  a  substantially 
accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  employed  in  various 
occupations,  the  conditions  under  which  they  labor,  and  so  far  as 
discernible,  the  effects — economic,  physical,  educational,  moral — of 
such  employment. 

V.  CO-OPERATION  OF  PRIVATE  AGENCIES. 

The  activity  of  private  organizations  would  properly  begin 
where  the  government  service  ends,  by  taking  the  information  at 
hand  and  organizing  propaganda  for  correction  of  whatever  evils  are 
found  to  exist. 


VI.  MODEST  ESTIMATE. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  total  annual  appropriation  of  $51,820,  in¬ 
cluding  office  accommodations.  This  appropriation  does  not  appear 
excessive,  in  view  of  what  the  government  already  expends  with, 
the  greatest  popular  approval  in  the  establishment  of  other  bureaus. 

VII.  PUBLIC  INTEREST. 

Agencies  and  individuals  qualified  by  experience  to  judge  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  proposal  have  given  it  hearty  approval. 
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(a)  agencies. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  which  drafted  the  bill, 
has  been  engaged  for  five  years  in  efforts  to  secure  improved  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  in  behalf  of  working  children. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  authoritative  information  sought, 
this  Committee  made  the  interests  of  the  bill  a  principal  feature  of 
its  work  during  the  past  Congressional  session  and  at  present  de¬ 
votes  a  substantial  portion  of  its  energies  to  correspondence  and  con¬ 
ference  with  the  multitude  of  people  interested  in  the  project. 

On  January  25-26,  1909,  at  a  Conference  on  Dependent  Children 
called  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House,  representatives  of 
child-helping  agencies  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  present. 
This  was  the  most  representative  body  ever  assembled  to  con¬ 
sider  the  problems  of  dependent  children.  A  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  as  follows : 

“A  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  for  a  Federal  Children’s  Bureau, 
to  collect  and  disseminate  information  affecting  the  welfare  of  children 
In  our  judgment,  the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  is  desirable^ 
and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  pending  measure.” 

The  National  Consumers’  League  in  its  Tenth  Annual  Report 
(1909)  says: 

"The  following  are  some  of  the  points  on  which  it  is  hoped  that 
the  bureau,  when  established,  may  furnish  enlightenment: 

1.  How  many  blind  children  are  there  in  the  United  States? 
Where  are  they?  What  provision  for  their  education  is  made?  How 
many  of  them  are  receiving  training  for  self-support?  What  are 
the  causes  of  their  blindness?  What  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  blind¬ 
ness  ? 

2.  How  many  mentally  subnormal  children  are  there  in  the 
United  States,  including  idiots,  imbeciles  and  children  sufficiently 
self-directing  to  profit  by  special  classes  in  school?  Where  are  these 
children?  What  provision  is  made  for  their  education?  What  does 
it  cost?  How  many  of  them  are  receiving  training  for  self-support? 

3.  How  many  fatherless  children  are  there  in  the  United  States? 
Of  these,  how  many  fathers  are  dead?  How  many  are  illegitimate? 
How  many  are  deserters?  In  cases  in  which  the  father  is  dead,  what 
killed  him?  It  should  be  known  how  much  orphanage  is  due  to  tuber¬ 
culosis,  how  much  to  industrial  accidents,  etc.  Such  knowledge  is 
needful  for  the  removal  of  preventable  causes  of  orphanage. 

4.  We  know  something  about  juvenile  illiteracy  once  in  ten  years. 
This  subject  should  be  followed  up  every  year.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  immigrant  children,  but  of  a  permanent,  sodden  failure  of  the 
Republic  to  educate  a  half  million  children  of  native  English-speaking 
citizens.  Current  details  are  now  unattainable. 

5.  Experience  in  Chicago  under  the  only  effective  law  on  this 
subject  in  this  country,  indicates  that  grave  crimes  against  children 
are  far  more  common  than  is  generally  known.  There  is  no  official 
source  of  wider  information  upon  which  other  States  may  base  im¬ 
proved  legislation  or  administration. 

6.  How  many  children  are  employed  in  manufacture?  In  com¬ 
merce?  In  the  telegraph  and  messenger  service?  How  many  children 
are  working  under  ground  in  mines?  How  many  at  the  mine’s  mouth? 
Where  are  these  children?  What  are  the  mine  labor  laws  applicable 
to  children?  We  need  a  complete  annual  directory  of  State  officials 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  child  labor  laws.  This  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  to  imitation  those  States  which  have  no  such  officials, 
as  well  as  for  arousing  public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  existing 
officials. 

7.  We  need  current  information  as  to  juvenile  courts,  and  they 
need  to  be  standardized.  For  instance,  no  juvenile  court  keeps  a 
record  of  the  various  occupations  pursued  by  the  child  before  its 
appearance  in  court  beyond,  in  some  cases,  the  actual  occupation 
at  the  time  of  the  offense  committed.  Certain  occupations  are  known 
to  be  demoralizing  to  children,  but  the  statistics  which  would  prove 
this  are  not  now  kept.  It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  persistent,  re¬ 
current  inquiries  from  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  may  induce  local 
authorities  to  keep  their  records  in  such  form  as  to  make  them 
valuable  both  to  the  children  concerned  and  to  children  in  parts  of 
the  country  which  have  no  similar  institutions. 

8.  There  is  no  accepted  standard  of  truancy  work.  In  some 
places  truant  officers  report  daily,  in  others  weekly,  in  some  monthly, 
in  others,  never.  Some  truant  officers  do  no  work  whatever  in 
return  for  their  salaries.  There  should  be  some  standard  of  efficiency 
for  work  of  this  sort,  but  first  we  need  to  know  the  facts. 

9.  Finally,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  we  do  not  know  how 
many  children  are  born  each  year  or  how  many  die,  or  why  they 
die.  We  need  statistics  of  nativity  and  mortality.  What  Dr.  Goler  has 
done  for  Rochester  should  be  made  known  to  all  the  health  authorities 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  others  in  reach¬ 
ing  his  standards  should  be  published  with  ceaseless  reiteration.” 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  meeting  in  Toronto 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  following  telegram: 

‘‘Toronto,  Ontario,  November  21,  1909. 
“Honorable  William  H.  Taft, 

“President  United  States, 

“Washington,  D.  C. 

“Executive  Council  American  Federation  of  Labor  respectfully  urges 
among  other  important  matters  affecting  labor  legislation  you  will 
recommend  to  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  Children’s  Bureau. 

“Samuel  Gompers, 

“ President  American  Federation  of  Labor." 


The  measure  has  the  formal  endorsement  of  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  nearly  all  State  Federations  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  the  Clark  University  Conference  on  Child  Welfare,  and  other 
national  bodies,  while  a  mere  catalogue  of  resolutions  from  Charity 
Organization  Societies,  State  and  national  Church  Conferences,  local 
churches,  clubs,  associations,  Labor  Unions,  and  other  bodies  would 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  brief. 

(b)  individuals. 

We  quote  concrete  reasons  for  establishing  this  Bureau  from 
the  following  authorities  among  the  hundreds  who  have  expressed 
themselves  in  its  behalf : 
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Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Ph.D.,  Director  New  York  School 
of  Philanthropy,  New  York  City: 

“We  want  some  group  of  men  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  gather 
up  all  of  valuable  information  that  is  being  brought  out  now  in  the 
scientific  investigations  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  children, 
including  all  the  statistical  work  that  the  Census  Bureau  is  doing  and 
put  it  together  in  one  place,  correlating  all  of  these  child  problems, 
so  that  the  solution  of  one  will  help  in  the  solution  of  another.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  way  in  which  this  object  can  be  accomplished 
in  its  entirety  without  a  special  bureau.” 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  Founder  and  Head  Worker,  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  New  York  City: 

“The  air  is  murky  with  many  organizations,  and  sad  is  the  fact 
that  the  same  people  are  so  frequently  called  upon  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  so  many  different  phases  of  social  endeavor.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  logical  reason  for  creating  within  the  Government  some  central 
bureau  that  would  possess  all  the  facts,  that  would  report  and  pass 
upon  them  and  diffuse  them,  so  that  all  the  elements  of  society  in  the 
various  betterment  schemes  for  the  children  should  have  the  right 
to  apply  and  to  hold  the  Government  responsible  for  giving  them 
the  latest  scientific  word  upon  the  subject.” 

Thomas  F.  Walsh,  President  Colorado  Humane  Society, 
Denver : 

“Our  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  giving  out 
the  fullest  and  most  minute  details  about  commercial  and  material 
things.  Com,  pigs  and  other  commodities  of  commerce  are  wisely 
watched  over  with  parental  care,  but  no  time  or  money  is  given  to 

the  child  crop  of  our  country . Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  the 

protective  care  and  bringing  up  of  the  children,  and  the  building  up 
of  the  best  citizenship  possible,  is  the  most  sacred  duty  of  our  Govern¬ 
ments  and  our  people,  and  in  this  great  work  our  National  Government 
should  take  a  parental  lead.” 

Leo  Arnstein,  Manufacturer,  New  York  City: 

“It  will  eliminate  conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  remark  that 
the  United  States  is  a  place  where  old  failures  are  tried  over  again, 
only  on  a  larger  scale.  It  is  truly  a  pity  that  there  should  not  be 
some  central  organization  which  can  collect  all  the  facts  that  have 
been  learned  by  the  experience  of  the  past  and  use  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  the  future.” 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Sociology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

“We  want  objective  tests  and  one  centralized  bureau  to  standardize 
those  tests  instead  of  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  we  are  to-day.” 

Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.D.,  Editor,  The  Survey ,  New  York 
City: 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  concerning  itself 
with  questions  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  chil¬ 
dren,  as  it  concerns  itself  with  our  fisheries,  our  forests,  our  mines, 
our  other  material  interests.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  these 
are  vital  interests,  that  they  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  vital 
welfare  of  the  human  race,  and  are  far  more  important  than  the  other 
interests.” 
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William  H.  Baldwin,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

“It  is  especially  necessary  in  social  matters  of  this  kind  that  one 
should  know  at  one  time  and  in  one  place  what  had  been  done  at 
another  time  and  in  another  place.” 

Henry  B.  Favill,  M.D.,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

“There  must  be  a  broad  and  evolved  policy  of  correction  and 
protection.  There  must  be  a  convincing  mass  of  accurate  information. 
So  far  as  appears,  nothing  offers  to  satisfy  these  requirements  but  a 
National  Bureau  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  represented  in 
the  growing  child.” 

John  Mitchell,  Vice-President  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  New  York: 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will  see  its  way  clear  to  establish 
a  Children’s  Bureau,  through  which  it  will  be  possible  to  collect  and 
disseminate  such  information  as  will  prove  helpful  in  securing  legisla¬ 
tion  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  for  the  protection  of  the 
health,  the  morals  and  the  happiness  of  children.” 

Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  President  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

“The  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  is  interested  in  the  various 
activities  affecting  the  welfare  of  children,  and  feels  keenly  the  want 
of  authoritative  information  on  many  of  these  subjects.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  private  philanthropic  agencies  to  collect  this  information, 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  States,  with  no  common  standards  of 
investigation  to  secure  the  results  desired.  The  social  and  charitable 
organizations,  in  view  of  the  immense  sums  they  are  spending  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  affecting  children,  feel  that  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  the  Government  to  invest  the  modest  sum  desired  to  secure 
and  publish  the  facts,  especially  regarding  the  unfortunate  children  of 
the  country,  which  shall  be  a  guide  to  these  organizations. 

“No  invasion  of  States’  rights  is  contemplated,  but  simply  the 
normal  and  constitutional  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  along 
the  lines  of  investigation  and  publicity.” 

Bernard  Flexner,  Chairman  Juvenile  Court  Board,  Louisville, 
Kentucky : 

“While  you  are  telling  us  how  to  open  up  our  mines  and  to  pursue 
the  best  methods  with  reference  to  the  development  of  zinc  and  feld¬ 
spar  mines,  let  us  be  able  to  find  out  the  best  methods  to  care  for  the 
children.” 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  General  Secretary,  National  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,  New  York  City: 

"It  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  persistent  recurrent  inquiries  from 
the_  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  may  induce  local  authorities  to  keep 
their  records  in  such  form  as  to  make  them  valuable.” 

Hon.  Julian  W.  Mack,  Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  Cook  County, 
Chicago,  Illinois: 

“We  ought  to  have  a  central  bureau  in  this  Government  where 
there  may  be  collected  the  facts  of  child  life,  of  the  results  of  various 
kinds  of  child  treatment  indulged  in  by  the  different  States,  in  order 
that  when  in  any  State,  new  projects  are  brought  forward,  they 
may  be  able  to  come  to  some  headquarters  where  they  can  find  what 
has  been  the  experience  throughout  the  United  States  by  information 
gathered  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government.” 


II 


Ludwig  B.  Bernstein,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  Hebrew  Shelter¬ 
ing  Guardian  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York  City: 

“We  welcome  such  a  bureau  because,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  unbiased,  accurate 
information  in  regard  to  all  the  dependent  children  of  this  country. 
All  the  orphan  asylums  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  bill.” 

Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway,  Secretary  for  the  Southern  States,  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee,  Atlanta,  Georgia : 

“On  behalf  of  the  Southern  States,  I  want  to  say  we  need  the 
experience  of  other  States  on  all  these  questions  relating  to  child 
life,  in  such  form  that  we  can  use  it  and  profit  by  it.  The  South  is 
awakening  fast  to  see  these  problems,  and  what  we  need  are  facts,  in¬ 
formation,  light.” 


VIII.  ENDORSEMENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES. 

This  measure  was  carefully  reviewed  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department  (January  27,  1909)  and 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (Feb.  4,  1909). 

The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees  was  fully  occupied 
by  advocates  of  the  measure  and  no  word  was  spoken  in  opposition. 
Following  these  hearings  the  bill  received  the  endorsement  of  both 
committees.  From  these  reports  we  quote  : 


Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  February  11, 
1909,  Frank  P.  Flint,  Chairman: 

“The  committee  believes  that  such  facts  as  may  be  scientifically 
ascertained  and  may  be  published  in  popular  form  concerning  the 
child  life  of  the  nation  will  be  of  inestimable  advantage.  We  believe 
it  would  be  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  National  Government 
to  secure  scientific  and  reliable  information  along  these  lines  concern¬ 
ing  the  general  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  nation.  Other  nations 
have  already  advanced  beyond  our  own  in  researches  of  this  kind.” 

House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  Chairman,  February  13,  1909: 

“The  legislation  affecting  the  children  that  is  being  enacted  by 
many  States  could  be  wisely  directed  with  the  information  that  would 
be  obtained  through  such  a  bureau.  The  light  that  would  come  up  in 
the  treatment  of  the  problems  of  childhood  would  enable  the  various 
private  individuals,  organizations  and  States  to  multiply  many  fold 
the  value  of  the  work  for  the  nation  that  is  now  being  done  by 
them  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  each  other’s  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge.” 
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CONSERVATION  OF  THE  HUMAN  ASSETS  OF  THE 

NATION. 


Felix  Adler, 
New  York  City. 


The  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  which  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  five  years,  and  of  whose  work  you  will  receive  a  full 
outline  in  the  course  of  these  sessions,  is  national,  not  only  in  scope, 
but  in  its  distinctive  aim.  Its  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  also,  by  means  of  its 
propaganda,  to  aid  in  infusing  into  the  American  people  a  new 
respect  for  the  higher  things  in  human  nature. 

I,  for  one,  am  startled  by  the  fact  that  child  labor  should  exist 
at  all  in  the  United  States.  No  doubt  it  exists  also  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  one  would  have  inferred,  in  view  of  the  temper  of  the 
American  people,  of  their  generosity,  their  love  for  children,  and 
their  well-known  benevolence,  that  it  could  not  take  root  in  this 
country.  Why  does  it  exist  among  a  free  and  noble-spirited 
people?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  state  child  labor 
committees  and  a  National  Child  Labor  Committee? 

We  are  witnessing  a  tremendous  tendency  in  the  direction  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  in  this  country.  It  amounts  almost  to  a  fixed  idea.  We  see 
Americans  exploit  the  soil,  ruthlessly  exploit  the  timber,  cutting 
down  the  forests  on  which  depend  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants ;  we  see  the  eager  American  exploit  him¬ 
self,  make  a  physical  wreck  of  himself,  and  transmit  a  debilitated 
constitution  to  his  offspring;  and  in  the  same  way  we  see  Amer¬ 
icans — in  other  respects  a  gentle-hearted  and  kindly  people — exploit 
little  children.  Against  the  exploitation  movement  there  has  been 
started  a  conservation  movement.  The  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  is  a  part  of  this  conservation  movement.  It  has  for  its 
object  to  conserve  the  human  resources,  the  best  human  assets  of 
the  nation — the  health,  the  intelligence  and  the  character  of  the 
children. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  indicate,  in  passing,  why  the 
exploitation  tendency  has  become  so  perilously  powerful.  The 
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psychology  of  our  national  temperament  should  help  us  to  an  ex¬ 
planation.  The  American  people  are  pre-eminently  endowed  on  the 
side  of  the  will,  on  the  “motor  side”.  They  are  a  volitional  people. 
Other  nations,  like  the  Greeks,  Italians,  etc.,  have  been  pre-eminently 
endowed  on  the  intellectual  and  artistic  side.  The  will  among 
Americans  expends  itself  chiefly  upon  external  objects.  The  turn 
it  takes  is  thus,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  practical,  leading  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  products  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  wealth.  It 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Americans 
are  “chrematistic”  and  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf  in  the  sense  of 
prizing  wealth  above  all  other  goods.  No;  what  they  seem  to  value 
is  just  the  energizing,  the  free  and  successful  venting  of  volition, 
and  wealth  is  esteemed  rather  as  the  evidence  than  as  the  object 
of  successful  endeavor.  The  Puritans,  who  left  so  deep  an  imprint 
on  the  most  progressive  sections  of  the  United  States,  are  found  to 
answer  to  the  description  of  a  people  pre-eminently  volitional.  The 
Puritan  faith  has  declined,  but  the  Puritan  set  of  the  will  has 
remained. 

But,  however,  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  gospel  of  work 
in  its  narrow  and  unjustifiable  sense  has  become  the  gospel  of  this 
country.  What  is  called  the  “industrial  spirit”  is  abroad  in  every 
so-called  civilized  land,  but  nowhere  does  it  deploy  itself  with  so 
little  check  as  among  us.  Work  for  the  sake  of  work  is  the 
watchword,  and  by  work  is  meant  increased  production;  and  this 
is  the  idol  to  which  we  sacrifice  the  soil,  the  trees,  our  own  health, 
and  the  children.  We  are  hard  toward  them  because  we  are 
hardened  against  every  consideration  which  can  check  increase  of 
production ;  because  we  are  under  a  spell — we  are  ruled  by  a  fixed 
idea.  And  this,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  real  reason  why  it  has  been 
so  difficult  to  secure  the  abolition  of  child  labor  despite  the  earnest 
interest  of  so  many  persons  in  this  movement.  This  is  the  real 
reason  why  we  find  opposition  in  quarters  where  we  should  least  ex- 
)ect  it ;  why  we  not  infrequently  find  that  the  so-called  best  men  in  the 
community,  the  men  who  are  known  as  the  pillars  of  charity  in 
their  neighborhoods,  are  the  most  obdurate  adversaries  of  our  cause. 
Business  and  sentiment,  they  think,  must  be  kept  distinct.  Busi¬ 
ness  requires  increase  of  production ;  and  since  even  a  child’s  feeble 
strength,  in  connection  with  modern  machinery,  is  capable  of  add¬ 
ing  to  the  heap  of  products,  it  seems  to  them  a  kind  of  law  of 
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nature  that  even  the  child  should  be  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  labor, 
no  matter  what  the  ulterior  consequences  may  be. 

Of  course  there  are  other  arguments — I  cannot  help  regarding 
them  as  rather  pretexts  than  arguments — in  favor  of  putting  the 
burden  of  premature  toil  on  the  weak  shoulders  of  the  child.  One 
argument  used  is  that  of  the  self-made  man.  He  went  to  work, 
he  tells  us,  when  he  was  io  or  n,  and  it  did  him  no  harm  that 
he  is  aware  of ;  on  the  contrary,  it  toughened  him  for  the  struggle 
of  existence  and  enabled  him  to  become  the  successful  man  he  is. 
He  forgets  that  so  far  as  strength  and  power  of  endurance  go  he 
is  probably  exceptionally  favored  by  nature  and  that  hundreds  of 
others  would  fail  where  he  succeeded.  He  forgets,  also,  that  so 
far  as  other  qualities  go,  his  lack  of  early  education  has  probably 
injured  him,  and  that,  after  all,  successful  as  he  may  be  in  some 
respects,  he  may  be  quite  a  pitiable  failure  in  other  respects. 

Another  argument  used  is  that  the  child’s  earnings  are  needed 
for  the  support  of  the  family.  This  is  met  by  the  counter-argu¬ 
ment  that  the  competition  of  the  child,  doubtless,  lowers  the  wages 
of  the  adult,  and  that  the  parasitic  relation  of  parents  feeding  on 
the  labor  of  their  children  is  unnatural  and  repellent.  But  there  is 
particularly  one  recent  argument — one  on  which  I  must  briefly  say 
a  word.  It  emanates  from  a  man  of  national  reputation,  an  eminent 
scientific  investigator  and  one  who  is  earnestly  devoted  to  philan¬ 
thropic  aims.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Stiles  and  his  propaganda  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  hookworm  disease.  If  he  is  correctly  reported, 
he  maintains  that  the  disease  can  better  be  controlled  in  the  mills 
than  on  the  farm;  that  the  soil  of  the  farm  is  polluted,  and  that 
co-operation  of  the  mill-owners  in  conquering  the  dread  disease  is 
needed.  I  have  asked  our  Dr.  McKelway,  who  is  acquainted  with 
Southern  conditions,  to  give  you  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  I 
will  read  you  briefly  from  his  letter : 

“Dr.  Stiles’  position,  I  think  I  can  state  clearly.  It  is  that  the 
soil-polluted  tenant  farms  of  the  South  and  the  rural  schoolhouses 
and  churches  are  at  present  centers  of  infection  for  the  hookworm ; 
that  the  factory  villages  have  at  least  an  elementary  scheme  of  sanita¬ 
tion  which  renders  soil  pollution  less  easy ;  that  the  children  of  the 
cotton-mill  villages  can  be  more  easily  reached  than  the  children  of 
the  farms  through  the  co-operation  of  the  mill  owners,  and  that 
within  the  next  five  years  nothing  should  be  done  by  way  of  re- 
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strictive  legislation  to  discourage  xne  movement  from  the  farms  to 
the  mills. 

“I  am  in  thorough  sympathy,  as,  of  course,  everybody  should  be, 
with  the  efforts  to  eradicate  the  hookworm  evil.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  own  opinion  is,  first,  that  Dr.  Stiles  has  taken  his  position  on 
the  child  labor  question,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  order  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  mill  authorities  for  his  work;  second, 
that  the  program  of  legislation  which  he  advocates  for  the  cotton- 
mill  states,  even  if  it  should  be  reached  within  five  years,  would 
not  affect  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  movement  from  the  farms 
to  the  mills;  that  if  it  affected  it  in  any  way  it  would  be  in  securing 
more  families  of  workers  for  the  mills  in  order  to  take  the  places 
vacated  by  the  children  whose  labor  should  be  prohibited.  This 
might  entail  the  payment  of  higher  wages  than  are  now  paid  in  order 
to  secure  the  necessary  amount  of  labor,  but  that  is  the  normal  effect 
of  taking  child  workers  out  of  competition  with  their  elders,  and 
is  something  to  be  striven  for,  since  the  low  standard  of  wages  for 
the  family  encourages  the  hiring  out  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
family. 

“Granting  that  Dr.  Stiles’  percentages  of  the  number  of  mill 
people  infected  with  the  hookworm,  in  some  instances  as  high  as  80 
per  cent.,  are  correct,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  protecting  the  children  whose  bodies  have  been  thus  enfeebled, 
from  the  consequences  of  too  early  toil.  Dr.  Stiles  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  work  in  the  mills  and  residence  in  the  mill  village, 
and  it  is  not  inherently  necessary  that  the  younger  members  of  the 
family  should  work,  for  the  family  to  remain  in  the  mill  village. 
Furthermore,  I  am  certain  from  what  Dr.  Stiles  told  me  of  the  rural 
regions  he  has  investigated,  with  which  I  happen  to  be  personally 
acquainted,  that  he  has  an  unstable  basis  of  fact  for  his  conclusions 
concerning  the  South  as  a  whole.  I  have  no  doubt  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  symptoms  and  peculiar  appearance  of  the  people  infected, 
that  I  have  seen  cases  of  hookworm  in  the  very  regions  of  his 
investigation.  They  are  parts  of  the  sandy  region  of  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  mainly.  The  soil  is  very  poor  and  the  people 
are  poverty  stricken.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  Dr.  Stiles  had 
any  reasonable  basis  of  fact  for  his  assumption  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  people  of  the  mountain  regions  were  infected  with 
the  hookworm.  My  own  investigations  for  the  past  five  summers 
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in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  have  convinced  me  that  we  have 
there  about  the  healthiest  race  of  people  on  the  continent.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  families  can  be  found  there  affected  with  the  disease, 
but  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  mountain  people  whom  I  have 
seen  are  exactly  opposite  those  described  by  Dr.  Stiles  as  indicating 
the  presence  of  the  hookworm.  I  think  that  Dr.  Stiles’  estimate  of 
four  to  five  million  white  people  in  the  coastal,  plain  and  mountain 
regions  in  the  South,  infected  with  the  hookworm,  is  tremendously 
exaggerated.” 

It  is  regrettable  that  one  kind  of  philanthropy  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  others.  Why,  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  social  benefit 
in  one  direction,  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  thwart  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  striving  for  social  benefit  in  other  ways? 
In  the  house  of  Philanthropy,  as  in  the  house  of  God,  there  are 
many  mansions. 

I  wish  to  say  this  in  conclusion :  Our  students  of  social  history 
agree  that  the  prolongation  of  infancy  has  been,  perhaps,  the  chief 
instrument  by  which  the  human  race  became  humanized.  The 
finer  organism  requires  time  to  develop,  and  the  sacrifices  which 
parents  bring  for  the  sake  of  their  offspring  have  reacted  on  them 
and  strengthened  sympathy  and  all  the  kindlier  feelings.  Let  us 
not  throw  away  the  instrumentality  by  which  we  have  become 
human.  Let  us  not  abbreviate  the  period  dedicated  to  child  growth 
and  culture.  Let  us  give  the  child  the  chance  to  play,  to  get  an 
education  at  school.  Let  us  protect  it,  also,  from  the  moral 
dangers  that  are  the  consequence  of  premature  employment. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  should  any  one  be  especially 
interested  in  the  child  labor  movement?  I  wish  to  tell  the  reason 
why  I,  for  one,  am  especially  interested  in  it,  and  the  reason  is 
not  only  because  the  thousands  of  children  under  14  who  are  still 
employed  in  the  mines  and  mills  and  in  the  canneries,  and  the 
children  under  16  who  do  night  work  in  the  glass  houses,  appeal 
to  my  profoundest  sympathy,  because  it  seems  to  me  an  incredible 
outrage  that  these  things  should  continue  among  a  people  like  ours ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  because  I  hope  that  our  interest  in  the 
child  and  what  the  child  stands  for  will  help  to  break  the  power  of 
the  fixed  idea ;  will  help  to  enlighten  us  so  that  we  shall  better  see 
and  appreciate,  than,  as  a  nation,  we  do  now,  that  there  are  im¬ 
ponderable  values  that  must  be  saved ;  that  as  a  man  does  not  live 
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by  bread  alone,  so,  also,  does  he  not  live  by  work  alone,  and 
especially  by  work  of  the  kind  that  issues  in  the  increase  of  material 
products;  and  so,  perhaps,  it  will  become  true,  as  it  was  written  of 
old,  that  “a  little  child  shall  lead  them” — lead  them  all  into  the 
better  and  more  human  way  of  life. 
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